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PREFACE 

TO THE 

SECOND EDITION. 


In giving to the Public this Second Edition of the English 
Translation of Bopp’s great work on Comparative Grammar^ 
it is right to state that the version has been approved by 
Professor Bopp himself;, and that it has been again very care- 
fully compared with the original; so that numerous errors, 
wliich, from the great length of the work were perhaps hardly 
to be avoided in a first edition, have now been corrected. The 
appearance of the original, too, in parts, and at considerable 
intervals of time, led to some inconsistencies in the translation 
in the mode of expressing the value of certain letters ; but care 
has been taken to rectify this defect, also, in the present edition. 
The Table of Contents is altogether new, and will be found to 
be very much more copious than the German. 

Those who wish for an Introductory Notice before commen- 
cing the study of the Grammar, or who mean to content them- 
selves with a general notion of what has been achieved by the 
Author, may refer to the Edinburgh Review,” No. CXCIL 
p. 298, and the Calcutta Review,” No. XXIV. p. 468. It 
will be there seen that this Work has created a new epoch in 
the science of Comparative Philology, and that it may be justly 
assigned a place in that department of study corresponding to 
that of Newton’s Principia in Mathematics, Bacon’s Novum 
Organum in Mental Science, or Blumenbach in Physiology.” 
The encomiums of the Reviewer have in fact been justified by 
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the adoption of the Work as a Lecture Book at Oxford^ and 
bjr the extensive use which Rawlinson and other eminent 
scholars have made of it in their researches. 

It remains to be added^ that while the Notes and Preface 
made by Professor Wilson^, the former Editor^, have been re- 
tained^ I must be myself held responsible for the errors and 
defects;, whatever they may be, of the present edition^ 

EDWARD B. EAST WICK. 

PIaileybubv College, 

February^ 1854. 
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The study of Comparative Philology has of late years been 
‘cultivated in Germany, especially, vith remarkable ability 
and proportionate success. The labours of Grihm, Pott, 
Bopp, and other distinguished Scholars, have given a new 
character to this department of literature; and have sub- 
stituted for the vague conjectures suggested by external 
and often accidental coincidences, elementary principles, 
based upon the prevailing analogies of articulate sounds and the 
grammatical structure of language. 

But although the fact that a material advance has been 
made in the study of Comparative Philology is generally 
known, and some of the particulars have been communi- 
cated to the English public through a few ■works on Clas- 
sical Literature, or in the pages of periodical cidticism ; 
yet the full extent of the progress which has been effected, 
and the steps by which it has been attained, are imper- 
fectly appreciated in this country. The study of the 
German language is yet far from being extensively pur- 
sued; and the results which the German Philologers have 
developed, and the reasonings which have led to them, 
being accessible to those only who can consult the original 
waiters, are withheld from many individuals of education 
and learning to whom tlie affinities of cultivated speech 
are objects of interest and inquiry. Translations of the 
works, in which the information they would gladly seek 
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for, is conveyed, are necessary to bring witliin tlieir reach 
the materials that have been accumulated by German in- 
dustry and erudition, for the illustration of the history of 
human speech. 

Influenced by these considerations, Lord Francis Lgerton 
was some time since induced to propose the translation 
of a work which occupies a prominent place in the litera- 
ture of Comparative Philology on the Continent— the 
Vergleichende Grammatik of Professor Bopp of Berlin. In 
this work a new and remarkable class' of afSmties has 
been systematically and elaborately investigated. Taking 
as his standard the Sanskrit language^ Professor Bopp has' 
traced the analogies wPich associate with it and with each 
other — the Zend^ Greek, Latin, Gothic, German, and Scla- 
Yonic tongues : and wdiatever may be thought of some 
of his arguments, he may be considered to hay-e established 
beyond reasonable question a near relationsliip between 
the languages of nations separated by the intervention of 
centuries, and the distance of half the globe, by differences 
of physical formation and social institutions, — betw^een the 
forms of speech current among the dark-complexioned 
natives of India and the fair-skinned races of ancient and 
modern Europe a relationship of which no suspicion 
existed fifty years ago, and which has been satisfactorily 
established only wdtliin a recent period, dui'ing which the 
Sanskrit language has been carefully studied, and the princi- 
ples of alphabetical and syllabic modulation upon which its 
grammatical changes are founded, have been applied to its 
kindred forms of speech by the Philologers of Germany. 

As the Vergleichende Grammatik of Professor Bopp is 
especially dedicated to a comprehensive comparison of lan- 
guages, and exliibits, in some detail, the principles of the 
Sanskrit as the ground-work and connecting bond of the 
comparison, it w^as regarded as likely to offer most in- 
terest to the Philologers of this country, and to be one of 
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the most acceptable of its class to English students: it 
was therefore selected as the subject of translation. The 
execution of the work was, however, opposed by two con- 
siderations — the extent of the original, and the copiousness 
of the illustrations derived from the languages of the East, 
the Sanskrit and the Zend. A complete translation de- 
manded more time than was compatible with Lord E. 
Egerton’s other occupations ; and as he professed not a fa- 
miliarity with Oriental Literature, he vras reluctant to 
render himself responsible for the correctness with which 
the orientalisms of the text required to be represented. 
Tills difficulty was, perhaps, rather over-rated, as the 
Grammar itself supplies all the knowledge that is needed, 
and the examples drawn from the Sanskrit and Zend 
speak for themselves as intelligibly as those derived from 
Gothic and Sclavonic. In order, however, that the publication 
might not be prevented by any embarrassment on this account, 
I offered my services in revising this portion of the work ; 
and have hence the satisfaction of contributing, however 
humbly, to the execution of a task which I consider likely to 
give a beneficial impulse to the study of Comparative Philology 
in Great Britain. 

The difficulty arising from the extent of the original 
work, and the consequent labour and time requisite for its 
translation, was of a more serious description. This, how- 
ever, has been overcome by the ready co-operation of a 
gentleman, who adds a competent knowledge of German 
to eminent acquirements as an Oriental Scholar. Having 
mastered several of the spoken dialects of Western India, 
and made himself acquainted with the sacred language of 
the Parsees during the period of his service under the 
Presidency of Bombay, Lieutenant Eastwick devoted part 
of a furlough, rendered necessary by failing health, to a 
residence in Germany, where he acquired the additional 
qualifications enabling him to take a share in the transla- 
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tion of the Vergleichende Grammatik. He has accorcl- 
inglj translated all those portions of the Comparative Gram- 
mar, the rendering of which was incompatible with the 
leisure of the Noble Lord with wliom the design originated, 
who has borne a share in its execution, and who has taken 
a warm and liberal interest in its completion. 

'The Veraleichende Grammatik, - originally published in 
separate Parts, has not yet reached its termination. In 
his first plan the author comprised the affinities of Sanskiit, 
Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, and its Teutonic descendants. 
To these, after the conclusion of the First Part, he added 
the Sclavonic. He has since extended his researches to the 
analogies of the Celtic and the Malay-Poly nesian dialects, 
but has not yet incorporated the results with his general 
Grammar. The subjects already treated of are quite suf- 
ficient for the establishment of the principles of the com- 
parison, and it is not proposed to follow him in his subse- 
quent investigations. The first portions of the present 
Grammar comprise the doctrine of euphonic alphabetical 
changes, the comparative inflexions of Substantives and 
Adjectives, and the affinities of the Cardinal and Ordinal 
Numerals. The succeeding Parts contain the comparative 
formation and origin of the Pronouns and the Verbs: the 
latter subject is yet unfinished. The part of the translation 
now offered to the public stops wdth the chapter on the 
Numerals, but the remainder is completed, and will be 
published without delay. 

With respect to the translation, I may venture to affirm, 
although pretending to a very slender acquaintance wdth 
German, that it has been made with great scrupulous- 
ness and care, and that it has required no ordinary pains 
to render in English, with fidelity and perspicuity, the not 
unfrequently difficult and obscure style of the original. 

IJ. H. WILSON. 


October^ 1845. 
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I CONTEMPLATE in this work a description of the compara- 
tive organization of the languages enumerated in the title 
page, comprehending all the features of their relationship, 
and an inquiry into their physical and mechanical laws, and 
the origin of the -forms which distmguish their grammatical 
relations. One point alone I shall leave untouched, the secret 
@f the roots, or the fomidation of the nomenclature of the 
primary ideas. I shall not investigate, for example, why the 
root i signifies ^^go” and not stand”; why the combina- 
tion of sounds stha or sta signifies stand” and not ^^go.” 
I shall attempt, apart from this, to follow out as it were 
the language in its stages of being and march of develop- 
ment; yet in such a manner that those who are predeter- 
mined not to recognise, as explained, that which they main- 
tain to be inexplicable, may perhaps find less to offend them 
in this work than the avow’-al of such a general plan might 
lead them to expect. In the majority of cases the primary 
signification, and, with it, the primary som^ce of the gramma- 
tical forms, spontaneously present themselves to observation 
in consequence of the extension of our horizon of language, 
and of the confronting of sisters of the same lingual stock 
separated for ages, but bearing indubitable features of their 
family connection. In the treatment, indeed, of our European 
tongues a new epoch could not fail to open upon us in the 
discovery of another region in the world of language, namely 
the Sanskrit,* of which it has been demonstrated, that, in its 

Sanskrita signifies adorned, completed, perfect in respect to lan- 
guage, classic and is thus adapted to denote the entire family or 
race.’-’ It is compounded of the elements sarrij with,^^ and krita 
(nom. kritas. krita, kritam), ^^made/^ with the insertion of a euphonic s 

18 . 96 .).' 
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grammatical constitution^ it stands in the most intimate relation 
to the Greeks the Latln^ the Germanic, &c. ; so that it lias 
afforded, for the first time, a firm foundation for the com- 
prehension of the grammatical connection between the two 
languages called the Classical, as well as of the relation of 
these two to the German, the Lithuanian, and Sclavonic. 
Who could have dreamed a century ago that a language 
would he brought to us from the far East, which should 
accompany, jjari passuy nay, sometimes surpass, the Greek 
in all those perfections of form which Have been hitherto 
considered the exclusive property of the latter, and be 
adapted throughout to adjust the perennial strife between 
the Greek dialects, by enabling us to determine wdiere each 
of them has preserved the purest and the oldest forms ? 

The relations of the ancient Indian languages to their 
Eimopean kindred are, in part, so palpable as to be obvious 
to every one who casts a glance at them, even from a dis- 
tance : in part, however, so concealed, so deeply implicated in 
the most secret passages of the organization of the language, 
that we are compelled to consider every language subjected 
to a comparison with it, as also the language itself, from new 
stations of observation, and to employ the highest powers of 
grammatical science and method in order to recognise and 
illustrate the original unity of the different grammars. The 
Semitic languages are of a more compact nature, and, 
putting out of sight lexicographical and syntactical features, 
extremely meagre in contrivance; they had little to part 
with, and of necessity have handed down to succeeding ages 
what they were endowed with at starting. The tricon- 
sonantal fabric of their roots (§. 107.), which distinguishes this 
race from others, was already of itself sufficient to designate the 
parentage of every individual of the family. The family bond, 
on the other hand, 'which embraces the Indo-European race 
of languages, is not indeed less universal, but, in most of its 
bearings, of a quality infinitely more refined. The members 
of this race inherited, from the period of their earliest youth. 
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endowments of exceeding richness^, and^ with the capability 
(§. 108 .), the methods^ also, of a system of unlimited com- 
position and agglutination. Possessing much, they were able 
to bear the loss of much, and yet to retain their local life ; and 
by multiplied losses, alterations, suppressions of sounds, con- 
versions and displacements, the members of the common 
family are become scarcely recognisable to each other. 
It is at least a fact, that the relation of the Greek to the 
Latin, the most obvious and padpable, though never quite 
overlooked, has been, down to our time, grossly misunder- 
stood ; and that the Roman tongue, which, in a grammatical 
'point of view, is associated with nothing but itself, or with 
what is of its own family, is even now usually regarded as 
a mixed language, because, in fact, it contains much which 
sounds heterogeneous to the Greek, although the elements 
from which these forms arose are not foreign to the Greek 
and other sister languages, as I have endeavoured partly 
to demonstrate in my System of Conjugation.”'^ 

The close relationship between the Classical and Germanic 
languages has, with the exception of mere comparative lists 
of words, copious indeed, but destitute of principle and 
critical judgment, remained, down to the period of the appear- 
ance of the Asiatic intermediary, almost entirely unobserved, 
although the acquaintance of philologists ^Yith the Gothic dates 
now from a century and a half ; and that language is so perfect 
in its Grammar and so clear in its affinities, that had it been 
earlier submitted to a rigorous and systematic process of com- 
parison and anatomical investigation, the pervading relation 


* Frankfort, a. M. 1816. A translation of my English revision of 
this treatise ( Analytical Comparison of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and 
Teutonic Langnages,^^ in the Annals of Oriental Literature/^ London 
1820.) by Dr. Pacht, is to be found in the second and third number of the 
second annual issue of Seebode’s new Eecord of Philology and Pssda- 
gogical science. Grimm^s masterly German Grammar was unfortunately 
unknown to me when I wrote the English revision, and I could then 
make use only of Hickes and Fulda for the old German dialects. 
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of itself^ and, with it, of the entire Germanic stock, to tlie 
Greek and Eoman, would necessarily have long since been 
unveiled, tracked through all its variations, and by this time 
been understood and recognised by every philologer.'^ For 
what is more important, or can be more earnestly desired by 
the cultivator of the classical languages, than their comparison 
with our mother tongue in her oldest and most perfect form ? 
Since the Sanskrit has ajDpeared above our horizon, that element 
can no longer be excluded from a really profound investigation 
of any province of language related to it '; a fact, however, 
which sometimes escapes the notice of the most approved 
and circumspect labourers in this department. f We need 

* Rask has been the first to supply a comprehensive view of the close 
relationship between the Germanic’ and the Classical Languages, in his 
meritorious prize treatise the Thracian Tribe of Languages/^ com- 
pleted in ]814 and published in 1818, from which Vater gives an extract 
in his Comparative Tables. It cannot be alleged as a reproach against 
him that he did not profit by the Asiatic intermediary not then exten- 
sively known; but his deficiency in this respect shews itself the more 
sensibly, as we see throughout that he was in a condition to use it with 
intelligence. Under that deficiency, however, he almost everywhere 
halts halfway towards the truth. We have to thank him for the 
suggestion of the law of displacement of consonants, more acutely 
considered and fundamentally developed by Grimm (§. 87., and see 
Vater, 12.). 

f We refer the reader to the very weighty judgment of W. von. Hum- 
boldt on the indispensable necessity of the Sanskrit for the history and 
philosophy of language (Indische Bibl. I. 133). We may here borrow, 
also, from Grimm^s preface to the second edition of his admirable 
Grammar, some words which are worthy of consideration (I. vi.) : As 
the too exalted position of the Latin and Greek serves not for all 
questions in German Grammar, where some words are of simpler and 
deeper sound, so however, according to A. W. SchlegePs excellent re- 
mark, the far more perfect Indian Grammar may, in these cases, supply 
the requisite corrections. The dialect which history demonstrates to be 
the oldest and least corrupted must, in the end, present the most pro- 
found rules for the general exposition of the race, and thus lead us on to 
the reformation, without the entire subversion of the rules hitherto 
discovered, of the more recent modes of speech.’^ 
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not fear that that practical and profound research in utraque 
lingua^ which is of most importance to the philologer can 
suffer prejudice hj extension over too many languages ; 
for the variety vanishes when the real identity is recog- 
nised and explained^ and the false light of discrepancy is 
excluded. It is one thing, also, to learn a language, 
another to teach one, i,e, to describe its mechanism and 
organization. The learner may confine himself within the 
narrowest limits, and forbear to look beyond the language 
to be studied : the teacher’s glance, on the contrary, must pass 
beyond the confined limits of one or two members of a family, 
and he must summon around him the representatives of the 
entire race, in order to infuse life, order, and organic mutual 
dependency into the mass of the languages spread before him. 
To attempt this appears to me the main requirement of the 
present period, and past centuries have been accumulating 
materials for the task. 

The Zend Grammar could only be recovered by the process 
of a severe regular etymology, calculated to bring back the 
unknown to the known, the much to the little ; for this re- 
markable language, which in many respects - reaches beyond, 
and is an improvement on, the Sanskrit, and makes its theory 
more attainable, would appear to be no longer intelligible to 
the disciples of Zoroaster. Rask, who had the opportunity to 
satisfy himself on this head, says expressly (V, d. Hagen, 
p. 33) that its forgotten lore has yet to be rediscovered. I 
am also able, I believe, to demonstrate that the Pehlvi trans- 
lator (tom. 11. pp. 476, et seq.) of the Zend Vocabulary, edited 
by Anquetil, has frequently and entirely failed in conveying 
the grammatical sense of the Zend words wliich he translates. 
The work abounds with singular mistakes ; and the distorted 
relation of Anque til’s Trench translation to the Zend expres- 
sions is usually to be ascribed to the mistakes in the Pehlvi 
interpretations of the Zend original. Almost all the oblique 
cases, by degrees, come to take rank as nominatives : the 
numbers, too, are sometimes mistaken. Further, we find forms 
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of cases produced by tlie Pelilvi translator as verbal persons, 
and next these also confounded with each other, or translated 
by abstract nouns. ^ Anquetil makes, as far as I know, no 

* T give the Zend expressions according to the system of representation 
explained in annexing the original characters, which are exhibited 
in type for the first time in this hook, and which were lately cut at the 
order of the Royal Society of Literature by R. Gotzig, according to the 
exemplar of the lithographed M.S. of M. Burnouf. I give the Pehlvi 
words exactly according' to Anquetil (IL 435): almakhn^ 

P. TOtmian (cf. p. ^Gzos”), A. 

ahuhi/a, bo7iis'' (wdth dual termination, 215), P. avaeh^ A. 
excellent j'' hi,'" P. varman^ w,” A. ''Huif 

anhem^ was,” or also am,’’ P. djayiounad, “he is,” A. “zV 
est'^' A\ 5 >^^ 3 ut/ anhens^ ^^mundi^" V.akhe^ A. ^‘■le mondef' 
avaeshanm, ^^horurn,'' V . varmouschan^ “zz,” A. “czzi2?;” haraiti^ 

P. dadrounesclin^^ “the carr^nng” {esclme, in Pehlvi, forms abstract 
substantives), A. “^zZ porte^^^ “zZ execute^'’ porter f Ms, “twice,” 
P. dou, “two,” A. “cZezzic;” bereteho baratihyd, ^^ferenti- 

bus?"' (unquestionably a plural dative and ablative), P . dadrouneschne, “the 
carrying,” A. porter;'" te, “Zzzz,” P. ton, “Zzz,” A. ^Hoif aj^aw^ 
tdclia, eaque,^^ (neut. §.231), P.zakedj, A. “cc;” “the 

smitten” (cf. Sansk. hatas from Tian), P. maitoimed, “he smites,” A. “z*Z 
frajype;'' r^xijxs^janat, “he smote,” P. maitounesclme^ “the smiting,” 
A. ’'^frapperf zahthra, ^^per genitorem,'" P. zaidiounad, gi^ 

gnit," A. “zZ engendre" str% ^'•femhia^' P.vakad, A. ^'‘femelle;" 

g^?^:ostrim, ^^feminam" P. vakad, A. “/mcZZe;” 9^7 ax5^A3 kdranm, 
stellarum^d setarmi, A. “Ze5 etoilesf'^ javj^.^A3^^ fra-ddtdi, “to 
the given,” or “ especially given,” P. feraz dcheschne {nomen actlonis), 
A. ^^donner abondoimnent f ^-^yAiCWAs^j gakhanamn, '■'■mund.orum" 
P, guehan (cf. A. le monde Aj^^ypAW^ gdtumcha, locum- 

gue, V.gah, A. nars, “of the man,” P. gueMia Kamat 

advak, A. ^^unTiommef nara, “two men,” P.guebiia hamat dou, 

A. deux homines ndirikananm, ^^feminarum,'' P. naU 

rik hamat se, A. ^krois {ou plusieurs) femmes thnjanm, 

^Hrium," P. sevin, A. ^kroisieme A5^9j^lp vahmhnclia, prcecla- 
rumquef P. neaescline, adoratlo," A. ‘^jefais neaescli f vah- 

mdi, ^frceclaro" V , neaesch, Jioimm, adorationem fach;' A. “yc bents 


et 
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remark on the age of the Vocabulary to which I advert; while 
he ascribes to another, in which the Pehlvi is interpreted 
through the Persian, an antiquity of four centuries. The 

etfais neaeschy Ido not insist on translating* the adjective vaJima 

by pr (Belarus, but I am certain of this, that vahmen and valimdi are 
nothing else than the accusative and dative of the base vahma; and that 
vahmdi could be the first person of a verb is not to be thought pos- 
sible tor a moment. Anquetil, however, in the interlinear version of the be- 
ginning of the Y. S. attempted by him, gives two other evident datives com- 
pounded with the particle cha, “and,” as the first person singular of the 
present, viz. esnaothrdUeha, 

frahastoyad-cha (see§. 164.), by ^^placere eupio^' ’‘'votafacio. One sees 
then, from the example here adduced, the number of which I could with 
ease greatly increase, that the Pehlvi Translator of the said Vocabulary 
has, no more than Anquetil, any grammatical acquaintance with the Zend 
language, and that both regarded it rather in the light of an idiom, poor 
in inflexions ; so that, as in the Pehlvi and Modern Persian, the grammatical 
power of the members of a sentence would be to be gathered rather from 
their position than from their terminations. And Anquetil expressly 
says (II. 415.): “ La construction dans la langiie Zencle, semhlohle en eela 
aux autres idiomes de V Orient, est astreinte d peu de regies {!). La for- 
mation des terns des Verhes y est d peu pres la meine que dans le Persan, 
plus trainante cependant, parce qu'elle est accompagnee de toutes les 
voyelles (!). How stands it, then, with the Sanskrit translation of the 
Jzeschne made from the Pehlvi more than three centuries before that of 
Anquetil. This question will, without doubt, be very soon answered by 
M. E. Burnouf, who has already supplied, and admirably illustrated 
(Nouv. Journ. A^iat., T. III. p. 321), two passages from the work in a 
very interesting extract from its Commentary on the Y. S. These pas- 
sages are, however, too short to permit of our grounding on them over- 
bold influences as to the whole ; moreover, their contents are of such a 
nature that the inflexionless Pehlvi language could follow the Zend ori- 
ginal almost verbatim. The one passage signifies, “ I call upon, I mag- 
nify the excellent pure spell, and the excellent man, the pure and the 
strict, strong like Darai (? cf. Sansk. upamdna, “similarity;” and Y. S., 
p. 423, ddinois drujo) Izet.” It is, however, very surprising, and of evil 
omen, that Neriosengh, or his Pehlvi predecessor, takes the feminine 
genitive dahmayds as a plural genitive, since this expression is evidently, 
as Burnouf rightly remarks, only an epithet of dfritois, I abstain from 
speaking of the dubious expression ddmois upamanaM, and content my- 
self 
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one in question cannot therefore be ascribed to any very late 
period. The necessity, indeed, of interpretation for the Zend 
must have been felt much sooner than for the Pehlvi, ^Yhich 
remained much longer current among the Parsee tribes. It 
was therefore an admnable problem wdiich had for its solution 
the bringing to light, in India, and, so to say, under the very 
eye of the Sanskrit, a sister language, no longer understood, 
and obscured by the rubbish of ages ;“~a problem of which the 
solution indeed has not hitherto been fully obtained, but beyond 
doubt will be. The first contribution to 'the knowledge of 
this language which can be relied on — that of Eask -—namely, 
his treatise On the age and authenticity of the Zend Language 
and the Zend-Avesta,” published in 1826, and made generally 
accessible by V. d. Hagen’s translation, deserves high honour 
as a first attempt. The Zend has to thank this able man 
(whose premature death we deeply deplore) for the more 
natural appearance which it has derived from his rectification 
of the value of its written characters. Of three words of 
different declensions he gives us the singular inflections, though 
with some sensible deficiencies, and those, too, just in the places 
where the Zend forms are of most interest, and where are some 
which display that independence of the Sanskrit which Eask 
claims, perhaps in too high a degree, for the Zend ; a language 
we are, however, unwilling to receive as a mere dialect of 
the Sanskrit, and to which we are compelled to ascribe an 
independent existence, resembling that of the Latin as com- 
pared with the Greek, or the Old ISTortliern with the Gothic. 
For the rest, I refer the reader to my review of Easks and 
Bolden’s treatises on the Zend in the Annual of Scientific 
Criticism for December 1831, as also to an earlier wmrk 
(March 1831) on the able labours of E. Burnouf in tins newly- 

self witli having pointed out the possibility of another view of the con- 
struction, different from that which has been very profoundly discussed 
by Burnouf, and which is based on Neriosengh. The second passage 
signifies, “ I call upon and magnify the stars, the moon, the sun, the 
eternal, self-created lights V 
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opened field. My observations^ derived from tlie original texts 
edited by Burnouf in Paris^ and by Olsliausen in Hamburgh^ 
already extend themselves^ in these publications^ over all parts 
of the Zend Grammar ; and nothing therefore has remained for 
me her 65 but farther to establish^ to complete^ and to adjust the 
particulars in such a manner that the reader may be conducted 
on a course parallel with that of the known languages^ with the 
greatest facility towards an acquaintance with the newly-disco- 
vered sister tongue. In order to obviate the difficulty and the 
labour which attend the introduction of the learner to the Zend 
and Sanskrit — difficulty sufficient to deter many^ and to harass 
any one — I have appended to the original characters the pronun- 
ciation^ laid down on a consistent method^ or in places where^ for 
reasons of space, one character alone is given, it is the Roman. 
This method is also perhaps the best for the gradual introduc- 
tion of the reader to the knowledge of the original characters. 

As in this work the languages it embraces are treated for 
their own sakes, L e* as objects and not means of knowledge, 
and as I aim rather at giving a physiology of them than an 
introduction to their practical use, it has been in my power to 
omit many particulars which contribute nothing to the 
character of the whole; and I have gained thereby more 
space for the discussion of matters more important, and more 
intimately incorporated with the vital spirit of the language. 
By this process, and by the strict observance of a method which 
brings under one view all points mutually dependent and 
mutually explanatory, I have, as I flatter myself, succeeded in 
assembling under one group, and in a reasonable space, the 
leading incidents of many richly-endowed languages or grand 
dialects of an extinct original stock. Special care has been 
bestowed throughout on the German. This care Tvas indispen- 
sable to one who, following Grimm’s admirable work, aimed 
at applymg to it the correction and adjustment that had become 
necessaiy in his theory of relations, the discovery of new affinities, 
or the more precise definition of those discovered, and to catch, 
with greater truth, at every step of grammatical progress, the 
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monitory voices of the Asiatic as well as the European sisterhood. 
It was necessary, also, to set aside many false appearances of affi- 
nity ; as, for example, to deprive the i in the Lithuanian gerl of 
its supposed connection with the i of Grothic, Grreek, and Latin 
forms, such as godai, dyaOoi^ honi (see p. 251, Note j, ana com- 
pare Grimm L 827. 11); and to disconnect the Latin is of lupis 
(lupibus) from the Greek ig of \vKoig (XvKoi-cri). As concerns 
the method followed in treatmg the subject of Germanic 
grammar, it is that of deducing all from the Gothic as the 
guiding star of the German, and explaining the latter simulta- 
neously with the older languages and the Lithuanian. At the close 
of each lecture on the cases, a tabular view is given of the results 
obtained, in which every thing naturally depends on the most 
accurate distinction of the terminations from the base, wliich 
ought not, as usually happens, to be put forward capriciously, 
so that a portion of the base is drawn into the inflection, by 
which the division becomes not merely useless, but injmdous, 
as productive of positive error. Where there is no real 
termination none should be appended for appearance sake : thus, 
for example, we give, §. 148, p, 164, the nominatives 
terra, giha, &c., as without inflection c£ §. 137. The division 
gib- a would lead us to adopt the erroneous notion that a is the 
termination, whereas it is only the abbreviation of the 6 (from the 
old d, §. 69.) of the theme.^ In certain instances it is extraordi- 


* The simple maxim laid down elsewhere by me, and dedncible only 
from the Sanskrit, that the Gothic 6 is the long of a, and thereby when 
shortened notliing but a, as the latter lengthened can only become d, ex- 
tends its influence over the whole grammar and construction of words, and 
explains, for example, how from ^‘day (theme DAG A), may be de- 
rived, without change of vowel, dogs {DOGA\ daily ” ; for this deriva- 
tion is absolutely the same as when in Sanskrit rdjata, argenteus^' comes 
from rajata^ argentum,'’ on \vhich more hereafter. Generally speaking, 
and with few exceptions, the Indian system of vowels, pure from consonantal 
and other altering influences, is of extraordinary importance for the eluci- 
dation of the German grammar : on it principally rests my own theory of 
vowel change, which differs materially from that of Grimm, and which I 
explain by mechanical laws, with some modifications of my earlier defini- 
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narily difficult in languages not now thoroughly understood to 
hit on the right divisions^ and to distinguish apj^arent termina- 
tions from true. I have never attempted to conceal these difficul- 
ties from the reader^ but always to remove them from his path. 

The High German^ especially «in its oldest period (from the 
eighth to the eleventh century), I have only mentioned in the 
general description of forms when it contributes something of 
importance. The juxta-position of it in its three main periods 
with the Gothic, grammatically explained at the close of each 
chapter, is sufficient, with a reference also to the treatise on 
sounds intended to prepare and facilitate my whole Grammar, 
after the model of my Sanskrit Grammar. Wherever, in 
addition, explanatory remarks are necessary, they are 
given. The second part will thus begin with the com- 
parative view of the Germanic declensions, and 1 shall then 
proceed to the adjectives, in order to describe their formations 
of gender and degrees of comparison ; from these to the pronouns. 

As the peculiarities of inflection of the latter must have, for 
the most part, already been discussed in the doctrine of the 
universal formation of the cases, inasmuch as they are inti- 
mately connected and mutually illustrative, what will remain to 
be said on their behalf will claim the less space, and the main 
compass of the second division will remain for the verb. To 
the formation and comparison of words it is my intention to 
devote a separate work, which may be considered as a completion 
of its antecedent In this latter the particles, conjunctions, 
and original prepositions, will find^ their place, being, I consider, 
partly offshoots of pronominal roots, and partly naked roots of 


tious, while with Grimm it has a dynamic signification. A comparison 
with the Greek and Latin vocalism, without a steady reference to the 
Sanskrit, is, in my opinion, for the German more confusing than enlight- 
ening, as the Gothic is generally more original in its vocal system, and at 
least more consistent than the Greek and Latin, which latter spends its 
whole wealth of vowels, although not without pervading rules, in merely 
responding to a solitary Indian a {septwius for septamas^ quatuor for 
chatvdr-as recrcrap-es^ momordi for mamarda). 
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this class of words^^ and which wllh therefore^ be treated in 
tliis point of view among the pronominal adjectives.f It is 
likely that a chasm in our literature, very prejudicial to inquiries 
of this kind, may be shortly filled up by a work ready for the 
press, and earnestly looked fer by all friends of German and 
general philology, the Old High German Treasury of Graff. 
What we may expect from a work founded on a comprehensive 
examination of the MS. treasures of libraries national aiul 
foreign; as well as on a correction of printed materials, may be 
gathered from a survey of the amount contributed to knowledge 
in a specimen of the work, small, but happily selected, The 
Old High German Prepositions.” 

I refer the reader preliminarily to my two last treatises (Berlin, Ford, 
Diimmler) On Certain Demonstrative Bases, and their connection with 
various Prepositions and Conjunctions,'’ and On the Influence of Pro- 
nouns on the I'ormation of Words.” Compare, also, C. Gotti. Schmidt’s 
excellent tract “Qaaest. Gramm, de Prsepositionibus Grascis,” and the 
review of the same, distinguished by acute observations, by A. Benary, 
in the Berlin Annual (May 1830). If we take the adverbs of place in 
their relation to the prepositions — and a near relation does exist — we shall 
find in close connection with the subject a remarkable treatise of the 
minister W. von Humboldt, “On the Affinity of the Adverbs of Place to 
the Prepositions in certain Languages.^’ The Zend has many grammatical 
rules which were established without these discoveries, and have since 
been demonstrated by evidence of facts. Among them it was a satisfaction 
tome to find a word, used in Sanskrit only as a preposition {ava, from,^q 
in the Zend a perfect and declinable pronoun (§.172.). Next we find 
sa-cha^ which in Sanskrit is only a pronoun, in its Zend shape 

lia-cha (§. 53.), often, used as a preposition to signify “out of” ; 
the particle cha, “and,’^ loses itself, like the cognate que in absque^ in 
the general signification. 

“ Remark.— What in §. 68. is said of the rise of the u or o out of the 
older a is so far to be corrected according to my later conviction, that 
nothing hut a retroactive influence is to be ascribed to the liquids; and 
the u and the o, in forms like pUntemu (mo), plintiju, are to be exempted 
from the influence of the antecedent consonants.’^ 

d The arrangement thus announced, as intended, has undergone, as will 
he seen, considerable modification. — Editor. 

Berlin, 1833. 


F. BOPP. 
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CHARACTERS AND SOUNDS. 

Sanskrit writing distinguishes the long from their cor- 
responding short vowels by particular characters, slightly 
differing from these latter in form. We distinguish the long 
vowels, and the diphthongs e and ^ o, which spring from 
i and u united with an antecedent a, by a circumflex. The 
simple vowels are^ first, the three, original and common to all 
languages, a, e, Uy short and long ; secondly, a vowel r, pecu- 
liar to the Sanskrit, which I distinguish by r, and its long 
sound by r. The short r (^) is pronounced like the con- 
sonant r with a scarcely-distinguishable i, and in European 
texts is usually written rz; the long r is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the union of an r with a long i. Both 
vowels appear to me to be of later origin ; and r presents 
itself generally as a shortening of the syllable ar by sup- 
pression of the a. The long r is of much rarer occur- 
rence. In declension it stands only for a lengthening of the ;r, 
where, according to the laws of the formation of cases, a short 
vowel at the end of the inflective base must be lengthened ; 
and in the conjugation and formation of words, those roots to 
which grammarians assign a terminating almost always 
substitute for this unoriginal vowel ^ ar, ^ ir, tr, or, 
after labials, ^ w\ The last simple vowel of the Sanskrit 
writing belongs more to the grammarians [G. Ed. p. 2.] 
than to the language : it is in chai'acter, as well as in pro- 
nunciation, an union of an Z with ^ r (■^), or, when 
lengthened, with ^ f* (^). We require no representative 
for this vowel, and shall not further advert to it. 

2. Sanskrit possesses two kinds of diphthongs. In the one, 

B 
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a short a united with a following i becomes ^ (equivalent 
to the French ai), and with u becomes o (e(iuivalent to 
the French au); so that neither of the united elements is 
heard, but both melt into a third sound. In the second kind, 
a long d with a following i becomes % ai, and with 
cm, as in the Giermau words wcci.se, bctuin so that the 
two elements form indeed one syllable, but are both audible. 
In or(ier, however, to fix the observation on the greater 
weight of the a in this diphthong, we write di for and dii. 
for That in ^ e and ^ a a shorty in $ di and ^ du, 

a long a is bound up, I infer from this, that where, in order 
to avoid a hiatus, the last element of a diphthong merges 
into its corresponding semi-vowel, out of jf e and 6 pro- 
ceed the sounds ay and av (with short a)^ but out 
of $ di and ^ du proceed dy and di\ If, according to 

the rules of combination, a concluding d, with an ^ i, 

^ i or T ^ u of a following word, he contracted, like the 
short a, into S and d, but not into $ di and #t da, 
this, iu my view, is to be understood as if the long a, before 
its combination with the initial vowel c^f the fell owing word, 
had shortened itself. This should the less surprise us, as the 
long a before a dissimilar vowel of an appended inflexion or 
a suffix entirely disappears; and, for example, dadd 
with makes neither daddiis, nor dados, 

but dadi^s. The opinion I have already expressed on 
[G. Ed. p. 3.] this point I have since found confirmed 
by the Zend ; in which jjlu di always stands in the place 
of the Sanskrit ^ di, and do or >ax5 du for ^ dtc. In 
support, also, of my theory, appears the fact, that a con- 
cluding a (short or long) with a following e or d, be- 
comes $ di and ^ du ; of which it is to be understood, that 
the short a -contained in e and d merges with the antecedent 
ft into a long a, which then, with the i of the diphthong d, 
becomes d?:, and with the ti of d, becomes du. For example, 
Wrfrr^ maniditat, from mama Hat, is to be understood 
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as if the diphthong e united its first element a with the 
preceding a into rl, and with this, further united its last 
element (^.) into ^ di. [Compare § 68^; p. 917.] 

3. Among the simple vowels the old Indian alphabet is 
deficient in the designation of the Greek epsilon and omicron 
(e and o) wdiose sounds, if they existed when the Sanskrit waas 
a living language, yet could only have evolved themselves, 
subsequently to the fixing of its written character, out of the 
short a; for an alphabet which lends itself to the subtlest 
gradations of sound would assuredly not have neglected the 
difference between a, e, and d, if the sounds had been forth- 
coming.^ It is important here to observe, that in the oldest 
Germanic dialect, namely, the Gothic, the sounds and charac- 
ters of the short e and o are also wanting, and that either 
a, z, or zi corresponds, in that dialect, to our German short e- 
For eKample, fait ha, “ ich falte,” “I fold;’' giba, ‘Ach gehe,” 
“I give.” In the Zend the Sanskrit ^ a remains usually aj a, 
or has changed itself, according to certain [G-. Ed, p. 4„] 
rules, into ^ e. Thus, for example, before a concluding 771 
we always find j e; compare the accusative imthre-ni 

“filium” with putm-m ; and its genitive 
puthra'he wdth In Greek the Sanskrit ^ a 

becomes a, e, or o, without presenting any certain rules for the 
choice on each occasion between these three vowels; but the 
prevailing practice is, that in the terminations of nominal 
bases the Greek 0 answers to the Indian ^ a, except in the 
vocatives, where an e is substituted. In the Latin, besides 
d, A, and 0 , zi also is employed, in the terminations of nouns 
of the second declension and of the first person plural, as also 
in some adverbial suffixes, to replace the Sanskrit ^ a. 

. 4. As in the Greek the short Sanskrit a is oftener replaced 
by e or o than by a short a, so the long d is oftener re- 

Griinra, Voi. i. p. 594 ; with whom I entirely concur in this rnamr ; 
having long abandoned a contrary opinion, which I maintained in 1819 
in the Annals of Oriental Literature. 

B 2 
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presented by ;/ or co than by a long alpha : and though in the 
Doric the long a has maintained itself in places where the 
ordinary dialect employs an r}, no similar trace of the long a 
for CO is to be found. dadhdmi “ I place,” becomes 

Tidrjixi; daddmif I give,” SiScoixt'^ the dual termi- 

nation Km tdm answers to and only in the imperative 
to ro)v : on the other hand, the dtn of the genitive plural 
is always represented by cor. Never^ if we except pecu- 
liarities of dialect, does either or to stand for the Indian 
diphthongs jr e or 6, formed by \i or sm ^ u following 
a long d : for the first, the Greek substitutes et or oi (because 
for ^ a, and also for a, e and o are the substitutes), and for 
the last, ev or on. Thus, hii, “ I go,” becomes eT/it ; 
tiTO pates, '‘thou mayest fall,’*'' mTiToig; ^ veda, I know,” 
ol^a; jft goy mas. fern, “a bullock or heifer,*” (Sov-g, From 
this dropping of the i or u in the Indian diphthongs e and 6 it 

[G. Ed. p. 5.] may happen that a, e, or o, answer to these 
diphthongs ; thus, ikataras, “ one of two,” becomes 

eKarepog ; devri* “ brother-in-law,” Latin, levi?' (nom. 
devd, accus. devar-aw), becomes ^curjp (from SaF^p* Sat- 

diva-Sf “ God,” ©eos* ; and the o in /Boog, /Sot stands 
for /Sov-og, fSov-t the u of which must have passed into F, and 
certainly did so at first, as is proved by the transition into the 
Latin bovis, hovi, and the Indian TffK gavi (locative) from g64, 

5. In Latin we sometimes find the long e, which, however, 
may be shortened by the influence of the following conso- 
nant, arising from the mixture of a and i, as in the above- 
mentioned word levir, and in the subjunctive amemus ; cf. 

kdmaySma, from kdmaya-ima. 

6. If we inquire after the greater or less relative weight 
of the vowels of different quality, I have discovered, by 

The original has dev7;, but, as observed in p. 1, in European texts it 
is usual to write ri for ; and the absence of any sign for the vowel sound 
is calculated to cause embarrassment ; it seems advisable, therefore, to 
express by rL— Editor, 
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various but sure appearances, which I shall further illustrate 
in my treatise on Forms, that in Sanskrit ^ a and ^ a are 
graver than the corresponding quantity of the vowel i ; and 
this discovery is of the utmost importance for every Treatise 
on special as well as comparative Grammar. It leads us, in 
particular, to important discoveries with respect to the Ger- 
manic modification of vowels. In Latin, also, the i may be 
considered as lighter than a, and generally takes the place of 
the latter when a root with an original a would otherwise be 
burthened with a reduplication of sound. Hence, for example, 
abjicio for abjacio, tetigi for tetagi. I am compelled by this 
view to retract an earlier conjecture, that the i in tetigi was 
produced by a virtue of assimilation in the termination L I 
have also to relieve myself from my former theory, that the e 
in words like inermis, irube^^bis, instead of [U"* p. 6.] 
inarmiSi imbarbis, springs from a retrospective power of 
assimilation in the following i, after the fashion of the modi- 
fication of the vowel in German (Grimm, p. 80), and must 
place it in the same class with the e in such forms as abjectus 
and itibicen. The Latin radical a, for instance, is subject to 
a double alteration, when the root is burthened with ante- 
cedent syllables or words ; it becomes i in open syllables, but 
e if the vowel is pressed upon by a following consonant un- 
attended by a vowel. Hence we have tubicen, abjectus, in 
contrast to tubiciniSi abjicio] and inermis, imberbis,Tiot inirmis, 
imbirbis : on the contrary, mimicus, insipidus, not inemicus, 
insepidus. In connection with this stands the transition of the 
first or second declension into the third. As us is the masculine 
form for a, we ought to say inermus, imherbus ; but inermis, 
imherbis, and other such forms, owe their origin to the lesser 
weight of the A With the displacement of the accent, where 
it occurs, this change of the vovrel has nothing to do ; but the 
removal of the accent and the weakening of the vowel are 
nearly related, and are both occasioned by the composition. 
In the Lithuanian we find similar appearances ; as. for ex- 
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ample, ponas, “ lord,” at the end of compounds, is \Ycakened 
into poiiis, as i'oipoiiis, “ councillor. Germ. ixitlislieiT. (See 
p. i.m:, Note “)• 

7. Sanskrit Grammar gives no certain indication of the 
relative weight of the w with regard to the other original 
vowels. The « is a vowel too decided and full of character to 
allow of its being exchanged in this language,, in relief of its 
weight, for any other letter. It is the most obstinate of all, 
and admits of no exclusion from a terminating syllable, in 
cases where a and i admit suppression. Nor will it retire 

JG. Ed. p. 7.] from a reduplicated syllable in cases where 
a allows itself to be weakened down to i. Thus in Latin we 
have pupiig'u tvtudi; while a, in cases of repetition, is re- 
duced to i or c (tetigi, fefelU, &c.) In the Gothic, also, the 
u .may boast of its* pertinacity : it remains firm as tin; ter- 
minatins: vowel of nominal bases whei’e a and i have under- 
gone suppression, and in no single case has it been extin- 
guished or transmuted. No power, ho-wever, exists which 
will not yield at last to time ; and thus in the High German, 
whose oldest records are nearly four centuries younger than 
Ulphilas, the u has, in many cases, given w^ay, or become in 
declension similar to i. (See also §§ 490, 584.) 

8. If, in the matter of the relative dignity of the vowels, we 
east a glance at another race of languages, we find in Arabic 
the u taking precedence in nobility, as having its place in the 
nominati\^e, while the declension is governed by the change 
of the terminating vowel ; i, on the contrary, shews itself to 
be the w^eakest vowel, by having its place in the genitive, the 
most dependent case of the Arabic, and one which cannot be 
separated from the governing word. /, also, is continucally 
used ill cases where the grammatical relation is expressed by 
a preposition. Compare, also, in the plural, the mia of the 
nominative with the termination ina of the oblique cases. A 
stands between the strong and the weaker i; and under 
the threefold change of vowels has its place in the accusative, 
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which admits of more freedom than the genitive. In the 
oblique cases, however, of nouns, and in the two-fold change 
of vowels, it stands opposed to the u of the nominative, and 
ill the dependent subjunctive ^f the verb to the it of the 
independent indicative. 

9. Between the vowels and the consonants, or at the close of 
the list of vow^els, are commonly placed two signs, the sounds 
of which are rather to be considered as ap- [Gr. Ed. p 8.] 
pendages to, or modifications of, the preceding vo vvelsi than as 
independent sounds, and take, also, no place in the alphabet of 
the Native Grammarians, inasmuch as they are considered 
neither as consonants nor vowels, but rather as complements 
to the latter. The first, which we distinguish by is called 
AmiBmanu ‘‘ echo and is, in fact, a thick nasal echo, which I 
think is best represented by tlie nasal n at the end of a Frencli 
syllable. The ^veakness of its expression is discernible in the 
fiict that it does not, like a consonant, impede the euphonic 
influence of an i or u on a following s, (see Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, R. 101^). It has its place before semi-vowels y, 
T r, ^ Z, tr r), sibilants, and }i\ and we might thence term 
it the nasal of the two last lists of consonants, and assign its 
alphabetical place between them. A concluding ^ m, fol- 
lowed by a consonant of the said tw^o lists, passes into Anii- 
swara; for example, tasydnii “in this,’’ becomes 

tasydfi, the French nasal pronunciation of the n, if such 
a word as <1% rdtrdii, “ in the night,” come after. In con- 
nection with the ^ s of a verbal termination, a radical ^ n 
also passes into Anuswara ; as, 'tftr Jiansi, “ thou killest,” 
from han. Great confusion, however, has arisen from 
the circumstance that the Indian copyists allow themselves to 
express the unaltered concluding 3?^ m,as well as all the nasal 
alterations, and, in the middle of words, each of the six nasal 
sounds (the proper Anuswara included), by Anuswara.'* I have 

Tbe practice is not unauthorized by rule. A final ^ is convertible to 
Anuswara before any consonant (Pan. &. 3. 23 ) ; and a medial or 7? is 

convertible 
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endeavoured, in my Grammar, to remedy this confusion in the 
simple theory of Anuswara. My predecessors in the treatment 
of Sanskrit Grammar make no distinction between the real 
and the supposititious Anu^ara. Colebrooke gives it, in 
[G. Ed. p. 9.] general, the pronunciation of n, and calls it 
‘‘a shortening of the nasal consonants at the end of a syllable,’' 
which leads to the error, that each of the nasal characters, even 
the concluding ^ n, may be abbreviated into Anuswara. 
Forster expresses it by the n in the English word plmtk ; 
Carey and Yates by the English combination ng; Wilkins 
by m- All substitute it for the concluding of grammatical 
terminations : and as they give rules for the transition of the 
Anuswara into or ^^,the necessary consequence occurs, that 

we must write ahhavan or ahhavang,^* I was dantan or dan- 
tang, a tooth not ahhavain, dantam, Colebrooke, on the 
other hand, expressing a Sanskrit inscription in Roman letters 
(Asiatic Transactions, VoL VII.) gives the proper termina- 
tion m, and before t, by a euphonic rule, n; but he maintains 
the original m before sibilants and half vowels where Anu- 
swara is due ; as vidwishdm snmad, for f^fir^T mdwisMn, On 
the other hand, F. von Schlegel and Frank write n, for the 
value of Anuswara, in the place of m in several grammatical 
terminations. The first, for example, gives danan, “a gift," for 

dAnam; the second, ahan for aham. “1." A. W. von Schleo-el 
• . ^ ^ 
gives rightly m instead of a spurious or representative Anu- 
swara at the end of words; and makes, for exam pie, the infinitive 
terndnation in tum,notintunortung. He, nevertheless, on this 
important point of grammar, retains the erroneous opinion, 
that the Anuswara is a variable nasal, vrhich, before vowels, 
must of necessity pass into ^(Preface to the Bhag. Gita, p. xv.); 
while the direct converse is the fact, that the concluding m is 

convertible to Anuswara before any consonant except a semi-vowel or a 
nasal. (Ib. 8. 3. 24.) Such are tbe rules. In practice, the mutation of the 
final M is constant ; that of tbe medial nasal is more variable, and in ge- 
neral the change occurs before the semi- vowels and sibilants. Editor. 
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the variable nasal, which, under certain conditions, passes into 
the proper Anuswara ; but before vowels is necessarily re- 
tained, both in writing and pronunciation. [G. Ed. p. 10.] 

That Von Schlegel also still continues the original H m at the 
end of words as an euphonic alteration of the dead sound of 
Anuswara appears from his mode of printing Sanskrit text, in 
which he makes no division between a concluding m and 
the commencing vowel of the following word ; while he does 
make a division after n, and thereby shews that he admits 
a division after terminating letters which remain unaffected 
by the influence of the letters which follow. If, however, we 
write tdn ahravity ‘‘he said to them,*’ we must 

also write tdm ahravity “he said to her;” not 

tdmabravity for the M of fTHT tdm is original, and not, 
as V on Schlegel thinks, begotten out of Anuswara. The conjec- 
ture of C, Lassen (Ind. Bibl. Book III. p. 39), that the Anuswara 
is to be understood, not as an after sonnd (Nachlaut), not as an 
echo (NacJiJiaU)y but as a sound which regulates itself by that 
which follows — as it were the term NachlauU with the accent 
on laut^ — appears to me highly improbable. SchlegeRs nasalis 
mutahilisv^ omM indeed bejustified by this view, and the imputa- 
tion of error removed from the Indian Grammarians, to whom 
we willingly concede a knowledge of the value of the Sanskrit 
signs of sound, and whom we are unwilling to censure for de- 
signating a half sound as mutable, in a language whose termi- 


* This seems intended for an explanation, for Lassen has nothing like 
it. I have not found an etymological explanation of the term in any 
grammatical commentary ; but it may be doubted if the explanation of 
the text, or that given by Lassen, be correct. Anuswara may indeed be 
termed sequens sonus ; but by that is to be understood the final or closing 
sound ot a syllable. Any other nasal may be used as the initial letter of 
a syllable ; but the nasal Anuswara is exclusively an “after” sound, or 
final. It is not even capable of blending, as it were, with a following 
vowel, like a final n or m, as in tan- or tmnabravU, It is the legitimate 
representative of either of the other nasals when those are absolutely 

terminal, 
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iiating sounds are almost always governed by the following 
words. It is j:rue the half sound ow^es its being to the muta- 
bility of a conclading m,but is not mutable itself, since it never 
has an independent existence of its own at the end of any word ; 
in the middle, however, of a radical syllable, as dans, 
him, it is susceptible of expulsion, but not of alteration. 

[G. Ed. p. 11.] That the Indian Grammarians, however, 
consider the m and not the n as the original but mutable 
letter in grammatical terminations, like em, bhydm, 
&c., appears from the fact that they always write these 
terminations, where they give them separate, with the labial 
nasal, and not with Anuswara. If it be objected that this is 
of no importance, as dependent on the caprice of the editor 
or copyist, we can adduce as a decisive proof of the just 
views of the Indian Grammarians in this respect, that when 
they range the declensions of words in the order of their 
terminating letters, the Pronouns idam, and hun, 
in which they consider the m as primitive, are treated when 
the turn comes of the labial nasal m, and together wuth 
prasdm, '' quiet,'' from the root laiii. (Laghu- 
Kaumudi, p. 46.) 

10. The deadened nasal, which is expressed in the Lithuanian 
by particular signs over the vowel which it follows, appears 
to be identical wdth the Sanskrit Anuswara ,* and w^e write it 
in the same manner with n. At the end of words it stands 
for the remainder of an ancient m, in the accusative singular 
for example ; and the deadening of before s into 7 i presents 


terminal, and in pronunciation retains their respective sounds, according 
to the initial consonant of the following word. Again, with regard to its 
relation to the semi-vowels and sibilants, it may be regarded as appropriate 
to them merely in as far as neither of the other nasals is so considered. 
In this sense Anuswara maybe termed a subsidiary or supplemental sound, 
being prefixed with mostpropriety to those letters which, not being classed 
under either of the five series of sounds, have no rightful claim to tlie 
nasals severally comprehended within each respective series Editor. 
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a remarkable accordance with the Sansknt rule of euphony 
before mentioned. From laupsin-u, '‘I praise,’’ therefore 
comes laiipsinsii, shall praise;"” as in Sanskrit 
hansydmi, “ I shall kill,” from the root han. In the 
Prakrit, not only the m, but the ^ n, at the end of words, 
has always fallen into Anuswara, without regard to the follow- 
ing letters. Thus we read in Chezy’s edition of the Sakun- 
tala, p. 70, which is certainly to be pronounced, not 

iAuaram, but bJiaavan, for bhagai'cm; [G. Ed.p. 12.] 

hidlicin, for '^3? hitJiain.'^ 

O '.j 

11. Tile second of the signs before mentioned is named 
Visarga, which signifies abandonment. It expresses a breath- 
ing, which is never primitive, but only appears at the end 
of words in the character of an euphonic alteration of 
^ s and ^ r. These two letters ( 5 , r) are very mutable 
at the end of words, and are changed into Visarga before a 
pause or the deadened letters of the guttural and labial 
classes (§. 12.). We write this sign H to distinguish it from 
the true ^ h. 

12. The proper consonants are classed in the Sanskrit 
alphabet according to the organs used in their pronunciation ; 
and form, in this division, five classes. A sixth is formed by 
the semi-vowels, and a seventh by the sibilants and the 
^ A. In the first five ranks of the^e consonants the single 
letters are so arranged, that the first are the surd or hard 
consonants, the thin {temies)^ and their aspirates ; next, the 
sonant or soft, the medials, and their aspirates, each class 
being completed by its nasal. The nasals belong, like the 
vowels and semi-vowels, to the sonants ; the sibilants to the 
surd or hard. Every thin and every medial letter has its cor- 
responding aspirate. The aspirates are pronounced, like them 


^ No native scholar would read these as bhaavah or Jiudhan,2i^ the 
text affirms, but bha-avam^ hudham, agreeably to the final ^ represented) 
by Anuswara. — Editor. 
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respective non-aspirates, with a clearly audible h ; thus, for 
example, ^ ih, not like the English th ; not / or 

and ^ not like the Greek In an etymological point 
of view it is important to observe that the aspirates of 
different organs are easily exchanged with each other; 
thus, hliavy dhar, bliri V dhri, §. 1.) '"to bear,” *'to 
hold,” are perhaps originally identical. dhuma-s, 

[G. Ed. p. 13.] smoke,” is, in Latin, fumu-s. In Greek, 
ddvoj, as well as is related to ^ Jiariy from dhan^ 

^‘to kill.” The Gothic tJiliuhan is the German fliehen, Old 
High German vliuhan* 

13. The first class is that of the gutturals, and includes the 
letters ^ ^ gr, ffk, *3^ n. The nasal of this class 

is pronounced like the German n before gutturals, as in the 
words sinkerii enge, so as to prepare for the following gut- 
tural. In the middle of words it is only found before 
'gutturals ; and, at the end, supplies the place of m when 
the following word begins with a guttural.f We write it 
without the distinctive sign, as its guttural nature is easily 
recognised by the following consonant. The aspirates of 
this class are not of frequent use, either at the beginning or 
end of words. In some Greek words we find % in the place 
of kh : compare 6vv^, with nakha, “ a nail Kov^rj, 

K6v')(p£f with sankha, ** shell with khan, “ to 

* The original Jiere adds — “ We designate the aspirate by a comma, 
as f, d\ The use of such a mark is, however, unsightly, and appears 
likely to cause occasional perplexity and doubt. It seems therefore pre- 
ferable to adhere to the usual mode of expressing the aspirated letters, 
as d/i^ 111, and the like. It is only necessary to remember that th and j)h 
are the letters t and p with an aspiration, and not the th and f of the 
English alphabet. — Editor. 

t A careful examination will perhaps shew that the several nasals of 
the Sanskrit alphabet are mere modifications of one sound, according to 
the manner in which that is affected by a succeeding letter; and that the 
modifications prevail equally in most languages, although it has not been 
thought necessary to provide them with distinct symhols.-^Editor, 
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dig.” As regards the sonant aspirates^ the gh of gJiarma, 
heat” (in Greek depfj,r})y has passed into the aspiration of 
another organ; laghu, “light,’’ has laid aside the gut- 
tural in the Latin levisy and, in virtue of the i, changed the 
u into V. The guttural has kept its place in the German 
leichty the English lighu and the Old High German lihti. 

14. The second class is that of the palatals ; and includes 
the sounds ch and with their aspirates and nasal. We write 
"5^ chy chh, ^ ^ This class is an offshoot 

from the preceding, and to be considered as a softening of it. 
It is only found before vowels and weak consonants (semi- 
vowels and nasals); and before strong consonants, and at the 
end of a word, generally retires into the class from which 
it springs. Thus, for example, the base [G. Ed. p. 14.] 
mclh “speech,” “voice” (cf. vox), makes, in the unin- 
flected nominative, vdk ; in the instrumental and locative 
plurals, v&g-hhis^ vakshu. In the cognate lan- 

guages we have to look for, in the place of the letters of this 
class, first, gutturals ; next, labials, on account of their mutual 
affinity ; thirdly, the sounds of t, as, according to pronun- 
ciation, the first element of the palatals is a t or d; fourthly, 
sibilants, as being the last element in the letters of this class. 
Compare pacMmi, “I cook,” (inf. paktum, part. pass. 

pakta), with coquo, TreTrco (TreTrraj, Trerrco, irecrao )) ; chatur, 
“four,” nom. chatwm^aSy with quatuor, rerrape^y recr- 

o-ape?, Gothic /drdr, Lithuanian ketturi; pancha 7 i, 

(nom. accus. panclia), with quinqite, 'rrevre, 7re/Li7re, Gothic fimf, 
Lithuanian penki] Tajan, * king,” with tox, regis', 

TnnT i^djata, nom. rdjatam, “silver” (from rdj, “to shine”), 
with argentum, apyvpog ; jdnu, “ knee, ”«^th genu, yovv. 
With regard to the aspirates of this class, the cM,as an initial 
letter in some words, answers to sc, ctk; chhmd- 

* The original has g and g ^ but the appropriate symbols in English 
are j and its aspirate. 
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masy'‘\^^e cleave/’ chMoiadnih ‘'I cleave/’ answers 

to the Latin scindo; ‘^T^T chhchjcX sliaclov/,” to the Greek 
G-Kta. As the terminating letter of a root chli answers, in 
■praclih ‘'to ask,” to the Gothic k in frali, ‘'I or he asked,” 
and to the German and Latin g in frage, rogo, in case that 
the latter, as I suspect, is a modification oi procjo- The nasal 
of this class, for which we require no distinctive sign, as it 
only precedes palatals, deviates but slightly from the sound 
of the guttural Uy and is pronounced nearly like nj. 

lo. The third class is called that of the linguals or cerebrals, 
and embraces a peculiar kind of sounds of t, together with its 
[G. Ed. p. 15.] nasal; a kind not original, but which has 
developed itself from the ordinary class of t sounds. We dis- 
tinguish them by a point under the letter, thus, ^ tdi^ 
d, ^ dh, ?3Tr^ 01 . In the Prakrit this class has obtained great 
supremacy, and has frequently supplanted the ordinary t. 
We there find, for example, >Tt| bhodu, for bhavaiic, ‘‘let 
it be and padhamay for prathama^ “ the first.” 

With I’egard to the nasal, the substitution of for "ft is 
nearly universal. The Indian Grammarians approach the 
Prakrit nearer than the Sanskrit, when at the beginning of 
roots they use the same substitution. The practice, also, 
which we have condemned (^§. 9.), of using Anuswara for 
772, at the end of words, is more Prakrit than Sanskrit. 
At tlie beginning of words these letters are seldom found in 
Sanskrit, but they are found as terminations to a certain 
number of roots ; for example, at, “ to go.” They are 
pronounced by bending back the tongue against the roof of 
the mouth, by which a hollow sound is expressed, as if from 
the head."' Thfftasal of this class has sometimes overstepped 
the limits of its usual laws: it is found before vowels, which 


■'" Here, also, it may be doubted if similar modifications of the dental 
sounds are not discoverable in languages which do not express th'-m by 
separate symbols. The t of the Italian tutto is tlie Sanskrit Z . — Editor. 
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is not the case with the nasals of the preceding classes; yet 
never at the beginning of words. 

1C. The fourth class embraces the dentals, or the sounds 
which properly answer to the common d and tm together 
with the common n, which belongs to them, th ^ 

^ dh, ^ n. Of the aspirates of this organ, we have to re- 
mark, that th, ijS an etymological respect, never — at least 
in no instance of which we are aw^are — is represented in 
Greek by 6, but always like the natural t, by r. On the other 
hand, ^ dh does correspond to 6, which also sometimes re- 
presents d, , Thus the imperative ending ftr did, in Greek 
becomes di ; madJm, honey,'’ “ wine,” is 
dadhdmi, “I place,” ridy^ixi; duhita7' [G. Ed.p.l6.] 

(jffH dukitrU §•!.)» '‘daughter,” Ovydrrjp; -^rr^divdr, t and 
dicdra, neut. (nom. dwd'ram), “door,” Ovpa; cZera, Lithuan. 
diewas^ “God,” Oed?. With regard to the hard aspirate, com- 
pare the terminations re and rov with tha and thas, the 
former in the plural, the second in the dual of the present 
and future ; crrj^ao) with sthdsydyni, “I shall stand”; 

ocrreov with asthu “bone”; in the Latin, rota with 

ratha, ‘'carriage”; and in the Gothic, the ending t, in 
the second person singular of the preterite, with tha; for 
example, vais-t, “thou knewest,” with vet-tha. From 
the beginning of words in the Sanskrit this aspirate is nearly 
excluded. 

17. The interchange of d and I is well known. Upon it, 
among other instances, is founded the relation of lacryma to 
SaKpv, oaKpvpa. In Sanskrit, also, an apparently original 
^ d often corresponds to the I of cognate European lan- 
guages; for example, dijy^ “to light,” dqya, “lamp/^ 
becomes Acx/xttco, hafiTrag; deAa, ” body,” Gothic leik. 
On this relation also rests, as I h^ve shewn elsewhere, the 
relation of our If, Gothic lif, in elf zwolf, Gothic tvalif, to 
dasan, ^e/ca. As also the second consonant has under- 
gone alteration, and has migrated from the gutturals into the 
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labials; and as, moreover, the number “ ten/’ taken alone, is, 
in Gothic, taihim, in German zehn, its origin from Uf was 
deeply concealed; and even the Lithuanian which accom- 
panies the simple numbers in their compounded forms from 
eleven to twenty, remained long under my notice without 
result. The fact, however, that one and the same word may, 
in the course of time, assume various forms for various objects, 
proved, as it is, by numberless examples, requires no further 
[G. Ed. p. 17.] support With respect to the alEnity of A/zco? 
in &c., and of the Gothic leilzB in hv^leiJcSy ** like to 

whom?” to ^dma, Prakrit ^^disa^ “like,” I refer the reader 
to my Trf %tise on the Pronoun and its influence (Berlin, pub- 
lished by Diimmler) ; and only remark, in addition, that by 
this analogy of A/zco?, leihs^ I was first led to that of lif to deKa ; 
while the Lithuanian ifitahadnot yet attracted my observation. 

IS, The labial class comes next, namely, ^ b, 

^ hhy J? The hard aspirate ph is among the rarer letters; 
the most usual words in which it occurs are, phala, 
“ fruit,"' pMna, “ foam,” and the forms which come 
from the root phull, '' to burst, blow, bloom.” The 
sonant aspirate H hh belongs, together with ^ dh, to the most 
frequent of the aspirates. In the Greek and Latin, <p and / 
are the letters which most frequently correspond to this 
w bh^ especially at the beginning of words; for example, 
K bhri “ to bear," fero, ; h bhuy to be,” fu4y cj^v-co. 
H bh is also often represented by b in Latin, especially in 
the middle of words. The f of fero becomes b in certain 
compounds which rank as simple words with a derivable 
suffix, as her, brum, briumy in words like saluber, candelah'um, 
manubrium. Thus the f of fu appears as b in the forms 
amabamy amaboy which I have recognised as compounds, and 
which will be hereafter|pxplained. The dative and ablative 
termination plural vro bhyas, becomes bus in Latin. The 
nasal of- this class, is subject, at the end of a word, to 
several alterations, and only remains fast before a pause, a 
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vowel, or letters of its own class : it otherwise governs itself 
according to the nature of the following letters, and may pass, 
in this manner^ into any of the four preceding nasals, and 
weakens itself into the softened nasal sound [G. Ed. p. 18.] 
of the proper Anuswara, if followed by a semi- vowel, a sibilant, 
or ? A. M has also a full riglit to the name of a mutable 
nasal. It is, however, not beseeming, when, in editions of a 
text otherwise conspicuous for accuracy, we find ar, though 
protected in its original condition by a pause, or by the 
following letters, wuutten as Anuswara. 

19. The semi- vowels follow next: ?/, t n ^ ^ 'a. We 

distinguish y by the sound of our German or the English 

y in the word year. As the Latin j in English has the sound 

of a softened y, so in Prakrit ^ y often passes into j , 

and in Greek, upon this exchange of sound rests the relation 

of ^evyvvfxi, ^vyog, &e. to the root yuj, '' to bind,'’ and that 

of the verbs in dfo) to the Indian verbs in ay ami ; for 

f is dsf but the sound dsch is not to be looked for in the Greek. 

The relation of the Persian javdn, ‘‘young,” to the 

Sanskrit Theme yuvauj Lat. juvems, belongs to this 

place. By v we here designate the sound of the German w 

and English v. After consonants, as twdm, “ thee,” 

this letter takes the pronunciation of the English iv. The 

occasional hardening of the v into a guttural deserves mention 

here ; thus, in Latin, vic-si (vixi), victum, spring from viv ; and 

in facia I recognise the Sanskrit causal bhdv-ayd-mi, 

“ I make to be,” from the root ir bhu. The connection be- 
es 

tween fac-tiis wndfio is practically demonstrated. Refer back, 
in the Old and Modern Greek, to the occasional hardening 
of the Digamma into y (cf. C. G. Schmidt in the Berlin 
Jahrbuch, 183i, p. 613.). The voice cannot dwell on t; or 
'^y ; and* these two letters are therefore, as in the Semitic 
languages, excluded from the end of words : [G. Ed. p. 19,] 

therefore the word div, “Heaven,” forms its nomina- 
tive, which ought to be div (diva being forbidden, see §. 94.\ 

c 
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from dyo. Nominal bases in y do not exist, at the end 
of a word is subject to many alterations, and is interchange- 
able with ^ s. In places where the concluding s, by favour 
of the following letter, is retained, t r becomes ^ s ; and, on 
the other hand, remains unaltered in places where ^ s be- 
comes t r, namely, before vowels and sonant consonants. 

20. The semi- vowels, by reason of their tractable and duent 
nature, are easily interchanged. For instance, in the more 
recent Sanskrit works ^ I often stands for t r."’ We often, 
also, find in the cognate European languages I for r. On 
this interchange is founded the relation of the Latin suffix lent 
(e.g. ojnilens), and of the Gothic (see §. 116.), in 

/ireZaiids, “ quantus,'' svalauds, “ tantus/’ samalauds, “just so 
much,'' to the Sanskrit vant (in the strong case, §. 119.), 
in words like dhanavant, “ endowed with wealth,'' 

idvanty “ so much,” ydvant, how much." On 

the change between v and r is founded, as I believe, the re- 
lation of the Old High German pir-u-mes, “ we are " (sing, ym, 
vjTrd? hhav-d-mi), to bhav-d-mas ; as also that of scrir^ 

-u~mes, we shriek, ' to srdv-ayd-mas, “ we make 

to hear” (§. 109.); as also that of triusit, “I fall,” from the 

[G, Ed. p. 20.] root tms, to the Sanskrit t^^dkwcms, “to 
fall and of the Cretan rpe “thee ” from rfe, to the Sanskrit 
tivd. The semi-vowel I is also exchanged with tiie nasals ; 
thus, cinya-s, “ the other/" becomes alius in Latin, and 


It is scarcely correct to say “often/" as the instances are rare: nor 
are they restricted to recent works. Menu has akika for asrVm.—Ed, 
t Grimm (iii. p. 46) assumes an adjective lauds, “great/’ which, as 
far as the Gothic at least is concerned, might be dispensed with, as it is 
of the greatest antiquity as a suffix, and does not appear alone as an 
adjective, even in th« oldest periods. 

J Bh, according to 16., = the Greek and to the according 
to §. 87,, corresponds the old High German t. The w of tms, from the 
old cz, may be produced by the influence of the r, or of the dropped 
nasal. 
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antara-s, '' the other," alter; vad, “ to speak/' 
answers to the Gothic lath-6n, ‘^called," “invited/’ ga-lathon, 
‘‘called together": xffT dlima^ ‘'to blow/" answers to flare. 
(§. 109.) Compare, also, balbus with ^afi^alvo^. 

*21. The last class embraces the sibilants and A: ^ k t? sh, 
s, and ? h. The first sibilant is spoken with a slight aspi- 
ration, and usually v^ritten by the English s/n* It belongs to 
the palatal class, and thence supplies the place of the third or 
proper ^ 5 when a hard palatal ^ ch or ^ chh follows ; for 
instance, mmas cliaratU instead of ^^frf rdmas 

charati, “Ramas goes." In its origin, ^ s appears to have 
sprung from Jc ; and in Greek and Latin we find k and c regu- 
larly corresponding to the Sanskiit ^ s. The Gothic substi- 
tutes h in pursuance of the law of change of sound ; but the 
Lithuanian stands the nearest to the Sanskrit with reference 
to this letter, and has in its stead* a sibilant compound sz; pro- 
nounced like sh. Compare decern^ Je/ca, Gothic taihun, Litliuan. 
deszimtis, with das^m (nom. dasa); cams, kvo)v, Gothic 
hunch, Lithuan. szuo (gen. sziins), with y^^sioan (nom. '55! hvd, 
gen. sunas, Kvvog), dog oaKpv, lacrima, aszara, f. with 
asTu n. “tear;" equus { — ecvus), Lith. aszwa i. “mare/" 
with ’ST’ssr aswa (nom. aswas), “horse;" szcua f. with* 

sdhhd “ bough." The Litli. szwenta-s, “ holy," answers 
to the Zend sjphita (§. 50.). At the end of a word, 

and in the middle before strong consonants, ^ s is not al- 
lowed, although admitted as an euphonic substitute for a con- 
cluding ^ s before an initial hai*d palatal. Otherwise ^5 
usually falls back into the sound from which [G. Ed. p. 21.] 
it appears to have originated, namely, h In some roots, 
however, ^ s passes into ; for instance, dris, “ seeing," 
and “a man of the third caste,"" form, in the unin- 

flected nominative, drih, mt. The second sibilant, 
•ET ^h, is pronounced like our sch, or sh in English, and 


^ More usuall}'' s ; the sh is reserved for the cerebral sibilant. — Editor. 

c 2 
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belongs to the lingual class. It often steps, according to 
certain rules into the place of 6? ; thus, for instance, after 
h, s never follows, but only R sh ; and the in Greek 
and Latin, are regularly represented by ksh. Compare 
A/M iaa, with dex-tevy oe^/o^, Lithuanian desdne, ''the 
right hand/*' Of the vowels, i, ih and r?, short or long, are 
averse from ^.9, to which a and d alone are inclined. After the 
first-named vowels, 5^ s passes into M^sh ; for instance, TTfftfR 
tandshiy instead of tanosi (extendis). As an initial, R sh 
is extremely rare : the Indian grammarians, however, write 
the roots which, under certain circumstances, change .9 into 
sh, from the first with a s//. A word which really be- 
gins wdth sh is sliashy sixf’ to which the Lith. szesd, a 
plural nominative, answers most nearly, while other cognate 
languages indicate an original ordinary s. At the end of a 
word, and in the middle before other strong consonants, sucli 
as ^ t, Z^th, sh is not permitted, but in most roots passes 
into ^ Ic, but with some into z t : the number six, mentioned 
above, becomes, in the uninflected nomanative, shat 
22. The third sibilant is the ordinary s of all languages, but 
wdiich, at the end of Sanskrit words, holds a very insecure po- 
sition, and by certain rules is subjected to transmutation into 
^ sjh X r, : ah or li Visarga (§. 11.), and u; and only re- 
mains unaltered before t and th. We write, for example, 

RuffT sihnis tarati, ''the son passes over,'" but zxfn tnrati 

* C\'^ 

[G. Ed. p. 22.] swmiiy siiniis charaii (?t\ 

sunur bhamti (esi). This sensitiveness against a con- 
cluding ^ s can only have arisen in the later period of the 
language, after its division ; as in the cognate languages the 
concluding s remains unaltered, or where it has been changed 
for r does not return into its original form. Thus, in the 
decree against Timotheus (Maittaire, §. 383-4.) p everywhere 
stands for g: Tz/xocreojO 6 MzAr/crzop — Ttapayivopevop — Kvpmve- 
rai rap aKodp rS>v vScjov, &c.*' The Sanskrit could not endure 


* Cf. liartung, p. lOG. 
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r before t. The Latin protects the s usually at the end of 
words ; but in the classical period generally sacrifices it^ when 
between two vowels, to the r; for instance, genus, generis, for 
genesis; a contrast to forms found in Varro and Festus^ such 
as plusima, fcedesum, meliosem, majosibus, in which the s 
evinces its original existence in the history of the language 
(see §. 127.). The accusative form arhosem, recorded by 
Festus, is more startling, for here r is the original form, if, 
as I can hardly doubt, arbor, nrbos, is related to the word of 
such frequent occurrence in the Zend-Avesta, a57a5»7> urvara, 
"‘tree.'’ This expression is not wanting in the Sanskrit, 
iiTvarci-^ but it signifies, according to Wilson, '‘fruitful 
land/' and " land"’ in general. 

23. 1 h belongs to the letters which, in Sanskrit, are never 
admitted at the end of words, nor in the middle before strong 
consonants. In these places it passes, by certain rules, into 
7 ^ c? Jc, or TT g. In Greek we often find % in the place 

of the Sanskrit ^ h : compare hiems, with Mma, 

"snow," “rime/’ ;>^oc/pco with hrish- [G. Ed. p. 23,] 

ydmi, gaudeo ; with hansa, "goose/’ %de?, fieri, with 
hyas, " yesterday /’ with vafi, “ to transport.” 
We also find k, c, for h: compare Kapdla, cor, Gothic hairto, 
with hid (n. f hridayci), " heart.” We sometimes, but 
rarely, find the spiritus asper substituted for h; for instance, 
cdpeo), hardmi, “ I take away.” The Lithuanian ex- 
hibits sometimes sz for h ; for instance, asz, " I," for 37 
aham, szirdis f. " heart,” for hrid^ This letter stands 
sometimes in Sanskrit for a mutilation of other aspirated 
consonants, of which the aspiration alone has been sup- 
pressed ; thus, instead of the imperative ending f^y dhi, we 
generally find hi; on which account the grammarians accept 
ff hi, and not dhi, as the original ending, and assume that 
hi passes into dhi, for euphonic reasons, after consonants. 
The root grab, “to take,” is w^ritten in the Vedas w 
grahh, and answers thus more nearly to the German greifen, 
and the Persian y hr if tan. 
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We give here a general view of the Sanscrit characters, 
with their respective values. 

VOWELS. 

^ G, d, ^ i ^ ^ ^ ^ P' 


ANUSWARA AND YISARGA. 

* n, : aH. 

CONSONANTS. 

Gutturals , "3^ k, '^hlh 'n g, gl', n- 

Palatals ^ ch chh, ^ j, W.jh, ^ n. 

Linguals z t, z th, z d, ^ dit, ?ir n. 

Dentals HA 'mh, ^d, ^dlh 

Labials H m. 

Semi- Vowels ny, xr, ^ H i?. 

Sibilants and Aspirates, '^5, sh, s, % L 
[G. Ed, p. 24.] The vowel characters given above are 


found only at the beginning of words ; and in the middle or 
end of a -word are supplied in the following manner : w a is 
left unexpressed, but is contained in every consonant which 
is not distinguished by a sign of rest (\) or connected with 
another vowel. o5f k is thus read ha; and h by itself, or the 
absence of the is expressed by c^. b A expressed 
by f, % and the first of these two is placed before, the second 
after, the consonant to which it relates ; for instance, fn? hi, 
ki^ For w, Hi ri^/’z,the signs o, <x, e, are placed 
under their consonants ; as, ^ hu, ku, H? hri, ^ hru For 
^ e and ^ dU ^ and are placed over their consonants ; as, 
cj5 he, %kdi: d and ^ du are written by omission of the HT, 

Avhicli is here only a fulcrum ; as, nft ho, kdu. The con- 
sonants wdthoiit vowels, instead of appearing in their entire 
shapes, and with the sign of rest, are usually written so that 
their distinctive sign is connected with the following conso- 
nant; for instance, for H, xi, we have ?, x, and thus 

matsya is written not ; for ^ -b ^ we ha\'e ^ ; 

and for H w^e have . 
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25. The Sanskrit letters are divided into hard or surd, and 
soft or sonant. Surd are, all the tenues, with their correspond- 
ing aspirates ; and in fact, according to the order given above, 
the first two letters in each of the first five rows, also the three 
sibilants. Soft are, the medials, with their aspirates, the 
the nasals, semi- vowels, and all vowels. Another division also 
appears to us convenient — that of the consonants into strong 
and weak ; in which the nasals and semi- vowels come under 
the denomination of weak ; the remaining consonants under 
that of the strong. The weak consonants and vowels exercise 
no influence, as initial letters of inflections and suffixes, in 
the formation of words, on the terminating [G. Ed. p. 25.] 
letters of a root; while they themselves are compelled to 
accommodate themselves to a following strong consonant. 

26. With regard to the vowels, it is of consequence to 
direct the observation to two afiections of them, of frequent 
occurrence in the development of forms of Sanskrit ; of which 
the one is called Guna, or virtue; the other Vriddhi, increase 
or augmentation. My predecessors in grammatical inquiry 
have given no information as to the essence, but have only 
expounded the effects of these vowel alterations ; and it was 
only in my critical labours upon Grimm’s German Grammar^ 
that I came upon the trace of the true nature and distinctive 
qualities of these affections, as also of the law by which Guna 
is usually produced and governed, and at the same time of its 
hitherto undetected existence in the Greek and Germanic, 
and, most conspicuously, in the Gothic. My views in this 
particular have since derived remarkable confirmation from 
the Zend, with relation to which I refer to §. 2., in wdiich, as 
I flatter myself, I have dealt successfully with an apparent 
contradiction to my explanation. Guna consists in prefixing 
short a, and Vriddhi in prefixing a long one: in both, how- 
ever, the a melts into a diphthong vvith the primitive vowel, 


^ Eerliu Journal, Feb. 1827, p. 254. 
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according to certain euphonic laws. z, namely, and melt 
with the ^ <2 of Guna into u> into ^ 6. These 

diphthongs, however, dissolve again before vowels into ay 
and ^ av; ^ ri and become, in virtue of the action of 
Gima, ar; by that of Vriddhi, dr. As in Greek the 
[G. Ed. p. 26.] short Sanskrit a is frequently replaced by 
e ; so we find the Guna here, when a radical z or u is prolonged 
by prefixing an e. As in the Sanskrit the root ^ z, ‘‘ to go,*” 
forms, by the Guna modification, ezzzz (from a-zmz), '' I 
go,” in contrast to imas, “ we go thus in Greek also we 
have e7yi in contrast to lyev. As the root '^v^hidh, in several 
tenses in the three numbers, rises, in virtue of Guna, into 
"^t^bodh (from haiidh), for instance, hddhdmh know;” 

so in the Greek* the root (ec^v^ov)^ in the present be- 
comes cj)evyo). In the Gothic, in the strong form of Grimm's 
8th and 9th conjugations, the radical vowel, strengthened by 
a in the singular of the preterite, stands in the same con- 
trast to the i and u of the plural, as is the case in the corre- 
sponding tense of the Sanskrit. Compare bang, bent,” in 
contrast to hugum, “ we bent,” with the Sanskrit form of the 
same signification, singular biibhdja, plural wftfH 

hubhujima, of the root bhuj; compare vait, “ I know,” in 
contrast with vitiim, w- e know%” with the Sanskrit forms of 
the same signification, veda (from vaida), vidlma, 

from the root vid, “ know,” which, like the correspond- 
ing Gothic and Greek root, employs the terminations of the 
preterite with a present signification. 

27. We have, however, the Sanskrit Guna in yet another 
form in the Gothic — a form w^hich I have but lately dis- 
covered, but of which the historical connection with the 
Sanskrit modification appears to me not the less certain. I 
once thought that I had accounted in a different manner for 
the relation existing between binga, I bend,” and its root 


^ Regarding Greek ot as Guna of i, see §. 491. ; and as to Guna in Old 
Bcdavonic and Lithuanian, see §§,2ooM f), 741., 746. 
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bug^ and I conceived myself bound to ascribe generally, in the 
present tense, to the prevalent i of terminations a retro-active 
influence. It now, however, seems to me indisputable that 
Grimm’s 8th and 9th conjugations of the [G. Ed. p. 27.] 
first class correspond to my first Sanskrit conjugation (r. 326.); 
so that the Guna a of the special tenses has been weakened 
to i, while the monosyllabic preterite maintains the Guna 
vowel in the more important shape of a; just as in the iOth, 
11th, and 12th conjugations, according to Grimm’s division, 
the radical a, which has remained in the preterite singular, 
is, in tlie present and other tenses, weakened to i ; so that, for 
instance, at, I” and “he eat,” corresponds to the root ^ 
ad, ‘‘ to eat but in the present, iia stands in place of the 
form admi, “ I eat/’ 

28. The Zend possesses, besides the Sanskrit Guna, which 
has remained everywdiere where it stands in Sanskrit, a 
vowel application peculiar to itself, which likewise consists 
in A5 a, and which was first observed by M. E. Burnouf.f 
The vowels wiaich admit this addition in the interior, but 
not at the end of words, are, first, the short j i, > u, i a; 
2dly, the Guna diphthongs a? e and ^ d. The two latter 
are the most usually befriended by this addition, and ^ e 
takes it in all cases w^here the opportunity occurs, both as an 
initial letter, and even at the end of words wlierever the 
dependent particle c/in, “ and,” is appended to it ; hence, 
for example, ]^?jMjnavre, ^^hominir dthre, “igii'd"; but 

A3^y‘t)A57Ajy ncLTaecha, '' hominique,^'' x>(^ro>s7^x^ dfltraecha, “ ig^ii- 
que»^ Also where an e stands in two consecutive syllables, an 
a is placed before each. Hence, for instance, 
aetaeibyd, from eiehhyas. The only case in which, ex- 

It would be difficult to adduce a better instance of the phonetic defi- 
ciencies of our English alphabet than this sentence, in which I am forced 
to translate the present and past tenses of essen by the same characters. 
What foreign student could guess or remember that the one is pronounced 
eet, the other etl ? The preterite “ate” is obsolete. — Translator. 
t N. Joum. Asiat., T. III. p. 327, 
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cepting at the actual end of the word, ro e remains without 
the precediug a, is when it is produced by the influence of 
^ fd out of Aj a or x\s d. We say, indeed, 

[G. Ed. p. 2S.d yaeihyo, qidbus,'''' from yehhyas; but 
not dyafsQ, but uyhe, “ I glorify,’’’ from 

the Sanskrit root, which has been lost, for the verb yas, 
from which comes yams, “ glory.” Yet we find, for 
ya:z, “if” (cf. yadi), sometimes, though perhaps 
erroneously, also yaezi. The addition of the a5 a, 

before ^ 6 is just as unlimited, but the occasion is far less 
frequent. Examples of it are, aozo, “ strength,” from 

f^^A5yg70 kerhiaotj “he made,” from '3^ kri, ac- 
cording to the fifth class, for alcrlnot; r^^-v57ij mradf, 

“he spoke,” from abrdt, which \voiild be the regular 

form, instead of ahravit (Gramm. Crit. r. 352.). We 

also find mraoni, “ I spoke,” for ahrdm, which 

wDuld be the form used were, in the Sanskrit adjunct 
tenses, as in the Greek, a mere nasal, and not ^57 am, the 
suffix of the first person. The vo\vels j i and > ii are 
much more sparing in their attraction of the a5 a now in 
question : they refuse it always at the beginning of words, 
and in the middle before two consonants ; and if transferred 
from the end of a w^ord to its middle, by an adventitious ter- 
mination or word, they do not acquire the capacity of being 
wedded to an a5 a. We say, for example, imem, 

“this” (accLiSo), not aimem ; A3yA3Q>fi^j9 mithica'na, 

a pair, ’ not A5yA5;idojAs5 maithicana ; i*Ah-s7jA3(o galribyo, 
“ monlih'u.%' not gairaibyd. The > u also, ac- 

cording to set rules, very frequently abstains from the as a; 
for instance, ^y>7> nriino, (miimu?,) not urauno, from 

yA5»7> iirvan; on the contrary, A5y>7;As^ laurunca “young,” 
from K^TiTf tarmia- Where, however, the Sanskrit ^ w is 
replaced by \ 0 (§. 32.), an as a is placed before it, as well 
at the beginning as before two consonants ; and in this case 
0 stands in this respect in the same category as ;o e and 
[G. Ed. p. 29.] ^ d. Compare ^JrJAs? raoGh, “ light,” with 
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Tucli ; scLochantaum (lucentiurn) with 

'^^im^iiLchyatdrn ; as^cS^^as aoctay he spoke, with 
which I form, by theory, after the analogy of akshipta 

(Gram. Crit. r. 3S9.), leaving out the augment. 

29. In the Vriddhi modification, the vowels melt 

with the preceding d into di ; ^ u, u, into ^ du; 
^ rz, ^ n, into dr. The simple vowel ^ a, as also the 
diphthongs e and ^ o, which would produce the same 
effect by Guna as by Vriddhi — for a + a, like d+a, makes d; 
a + e, liked-,'-^, makes di,' a + d, like d + d, makes du — are 
capable of only one higher modification, and reserve this one 
for cases where grammatical laws demand the highest step, 
namely, Vriddhi, and remain in the cases of Guna unaltered, 
unless extraordinary grounds of exception occur. It may be 
convenient here to give a connected summary of the results 
produced by Guna and Vriddhi. 


Primitive Vowels, ^ a, ^ d, ^ i, ^ u, ri 

Guna ^ e, we, ^ d, ^ d, wwar, 

Vriddhi 4 . . . ^ di, $“ d/, du, ^ du, 

Primitive Vowels, rJ, w d, $ di, d, ^ du. 

Guna m ar, 

\ 

Vriddhi dr, w cii, ... ^ du, 


30. We now proceed to the exposition of the Zend writing, 
which, like the Semitic, proceeds from right to left, and 
towards the comprehension of which Rask has contributed 
valuable corrections, which give the language an appearance 
more natural and more in consonance with the Sanskrit than 
it assumed in the hands of former commentators, Anquetil’s 
pronunciation having admitted much that w^as heterogeneous, 
especially in the vowels. We follow the order of the Sanskrit 

* According to original Grammars the Guna letters are a, e, o ; the 
Vriddhi, d, ai, au; the two first, a and d, being severally substituted for 
the vowel sounds of ri, Iri, in combination with the semi-vowels r and /, 
as ar, al, dr, dl. — Editor 
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alphabet in giving the corresponding value of each letter in 
[G. Ed. p. 30.] the Zend- The Sanskrit short ^ a has two, 
or rather three, representatives ; the first is a 5, which An- 
qiietil pronounces as a or e, but Rask, certainly wfith truth, 
limits to a. The second is which Rask pronounces like 
the short ce of the Danish, or like the short German ci, as in 
Hcinde, or as a in cane in English, and a in the French a^res. 
I consider this j as the shortest vowel, and write it e. We 
often find it inserted between two consonants which form a 
double consonant in the Sanskrit; for instance, 
dadaresa (pret. rediiph), for the Sanskrit dadarna, “he'' 
or “ I saw dademahi (V. S. p. 102), “ we give," 
for the Veda form dadmasi. This shortest e is also 

always appended to an originally terminating r. Thus, for in- 
stance, aniarCi “ between," ddtare, giver," 

“ creator," hvare, “ sun," stand for the corresponding 

Sanskrit forms antar, ddtar, swai% “ heaven." 

It is w^orthy also of remark, that always before a final 
^ rriy and generally before a final y n, and frequently before 
an intermediate vowelless ^ n> the older ^ a becomes j e. 
Compare, for instance, puthre-mi with 

piitrci’in; anh~hi, “4hey were," wdth dsrou 

hent-hn, “the existing one," with ^7j^^^sant-am, 
prcc-sentem, ab-senfem. This retro-active influence of the 
nasal reminds us of the shortening power of the Latin ter- 
mination m; as^ for instance, sthii^ stemus (Sanskrit 
tishthey-am, fiTOT tishthema), 

31. Anquetil entii'ely refuses to admit into his alphabet a 
letter differing but little from the j e above discussed, but 
yet distinct from it by rule in practice, namely, o, which 
Rask teaches us to pronounce like a long Danish (S, We find 
this letter usually in connection with a following > u, and 
tliis vowel appears to admit, with the exeep- [G. Ed. p, 31.] 
tion of the long aw d, no vowel but this c before it. We w^ite 
this c e without the diacritic* sign, inasmuch as we represent 
the ;o, like the Saiiskrit by e. Eu corresponds etymo- 
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logically to the Sanskrit ^ d, or diphthong formed by ^ a 
and * 3 * u ; thus, for example, the nominal bases in u, which 
in the Sanskrit genitive, by the influence of Guna, ?. e. by the 
prefixing of a short g , make 6 -s, form, in Zend, eiis. 
Compare, for instance, pakus with pasSsy 

from pasu, ^'pecusr And yet the Sanskrit 6 does not uni- 
versally become eu in Zend, but often remains as it is, and 
specially in cases where it arises out of the termination as, 
by the solution of the s into u. According to its pronuncia- 
tion, eu would appear to be a diphthong, and to form 
but one syllable, as in our German words heutey Leute, &c. 
The long a (d) is written aw . 

32. Short and long i are represented, as are long and 

short u, by special characters, a i, > it, y u: Anquetil, 
however, gives to the short i the pronunciation c, and to the 
short u (>) that of o; while, according to Rask, only is 
pronounced as short o.^ This short o frequently holds the 
etymological place of the Sanskrit u, and never corresponds 
to any other Sanskrit vowel. For the diphthong ^ du, in 
particular, we have generally the Zend guw do : we yet find, 
sometimes, also >aw du; for instance, .^ 3 >aw^ gdus, “ bos,"' is 
more frequent than gdosy for the Sanscrit 

33. The Sanskrit diphthong ^5 formed out of a + 2 , is re- 
presented by 7 ^, which, especially as a terminating letter, is 
also written j^, and wdiich we, as in Sanskrit, represent by e. 
We must here, however, observe, that the Sanskiit Tie is not 
always preserved as ;o ^ in the Zend, but is sometimes re- 
placed by 6i, which appears to prevail particularly after 
a preceding especially at the end of [G-. Ed. p. 32.] 
words. The Vriddhi diphthong ^ di (out of d + i) is always 
represented by ..saw di ; d, either by the equivalent \ — for 
which we often find 0 substituted by the neglect of copy- 
ists — or by the above-mentioned eu, which, according to 
rule, before a terminating s replaces the Indian ^ d; 


* But see §.4d7. Note. 
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SO that a termination in os'^' is unheard of in the Zend. 
For the Vriddhi diphthong ^ du (out of d + u) we gei>e- 
rally find do, for which there is a special character jus ; 
more rarely du. It would appear that di, JU5 ai), 
>U5 dll, and the 6 i wliich replaces 70 e, should be pro- 
nounced as diphthongs, i.e. as monosyllables. 

34. Anusvv'ara and Visarga do not exist in Zend^ unless w^e 
admit the nasal specified in §. 61 . as answering to the sound 
of the Sanskrit Anuswara. We proceed meanwhile, for the 
present, to the proper consonants. The first letter of the 
Sanskrit guttural class has divided itself into two characters 
bearing reference to different functions, 5 and ; of which 
the first, which we represent by k, only appears before vowels 
and » v; the other, which we write c, precedes especially 
consonants, excepting » r. Compare, for instance, ko, 
kd, (^As^ kal, {quis, qiicje, quid), hakeret, ‘‘ once,'' 

karditi, he made,’” a3»^ kva, “ where,’’’’ vvhth ko, 
kd, him, sakrlt, kardli, and ^ kiva: on the 

other hand, aj^(Sa5j>^c3^ csathra, king,'’ with kshntra ; 

hicti, “ pouring out" (V. S. p. 19 S), with ftrfii sikii 
(from slch)* In vdiat manner the pronunciation of this 
(3^ c differs from that of the j k can indeed hardly be de- 
fined with certainty : it is probably softer, weaker than that 
of the ^ k, w^hicli latter is fenced in by no strong consonants. 
Rask selects for it the character q, without observing that this 
letter prefers only to precede consonants, and in this position 
[G. Ed. p. 33.] always corresponds to the Sanskrit cir h 
Biirnouf considers (S^ as an aspirate, and writes j^^as^CaSas^ 
takhmaJie. He writes, on the other hand, the letter which 
Rask treats as an aspirate, with q, Burnouf has not yet given 
his reason, which I think, however, I can guess, namely, that 
(3^ c is found before r, which, according to Burnouf s just 


OS, according to Burnouf, occurs occasionally as the termination 
of the genitive singular of the w-hases for the more conomon av 3 >^ eus ; 
e.g. hdzaos, ^^h'acliiir 
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remark, generally confers an aspirate upon a preceding con- 
sonant. I consider this reason, however, as insufficient ; and 
think that c stands before r, because, as we liave before 
remarked, all consonants, v excepted, only admit before them 
that modification of the k sound which is expressed by 
It would be impossible for 7 r, and the other letters of simi- 
lar agency, to convey aspiration to the preceding hard gut- 
tural if kh be not extant in Zend ; so that, for instance, 
the root ???■?? khan, “ to dig,*^ sounds yA5^ kan in Zend. There 
are, however, some words in which kli is represented by 
c3^. From ^'^kJtara, “ assf' we find the accusative 
carhn ; and we find, also, the ^ kh of sakJd, friend,'' 
replaced by c ; the accusative, for instance, sakhdijain 

transformed into hacdlm. It mayihei^efore remain a 

question whether ^ k or c, in respect of their sounds, have 
the better riR’ht to be referred to ^ kh; but this much is 
certain, that k before vowels and before ^ r is only repre- 
sented by 5 in Zend ; before other consonants only by ^ ; 
which latter we shall, till better advised, continue to render 
by 6*. 

35. Anquetil ascribes to (3^ the value of and to both 
the pronunciation kh; while Rask considers the latter alone, 
by reason of the aspiration stroke which he recognises, as 
aspirated, and compares it to the Spanish a? and the Arabic 
and our German ck, Burnouf renders [G. Ed. p. 34.] 
}^hj q; and observes (1. c. p. 345) that the Sanskrit syllable 
swa becomes qa in Zend, namely, in sivapna, ‘‘sleep," 
written, according to Burnouf, qafna, and in ^ swa {suns), 
“his." We are inclined to add to these examples, 
khanha, (nom.) accus. klianhrem, from swasd, 

“ sister " (^aror) ; mmdmm (sarorc^ and\j<^?x>^k}ia~ 

reno, “ splendour," as related to T^tsivar, “ heaven," and 
sur, “to shine.” Yfe must, however, at the same time, remark, 
that sio does not universally become kh, and that ^ swa 
in particular, in an isolated position and with a possessive 
signification, much oftener appears in the shape of hva, 
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or tliat of As»A5^ hava. We render ^ by kli, and support our 
view of its aspiration more on the fact, that in modern Persian 
it corresponds frequently to our clu than on the circum- 
stance that Rask has marked it as aspirated. This modern 
Persian ^ is pronounced, indeed, at present, without aspira- 
tion, like an Italian c before a, o, u; but its value in Arabic, 
and the choice of this letter, so powerfully aspirated in the 
Arabic to designate a special guttural sound, in true Persian 
words, seems to indicate an intrinsic stronger or milder aspi- 
ration. As ^ kli is derived from the Sanskrit ^ swa, it was 
not applied to replace the cR h before letters, which would 
wdthout it produce an aspiration. It may also be here conve- 
nient to remember that either ii or v (^) accompanies the 
Persian ^ when the latter replaces at the beginning of a 
[G. Ed. p. 85.] word the Sanskrit ^ sw. It is true that j v 
is no longer sounded before long vowels, but it must originally 
have had its influence on the pronunciation, and cannot have 
been introduced into writing entirely without object, and for 
the mere employment of the copyist. Compare Jchiidd, 
“God,'' with sivadaUa, “self-given for which, in Zend, 
we have, under a more regular participial form (see Gramm. 
Crit. r. 608), khaddfcr''; which Anquetil, or his 

Parsi teacher, always understands in the sense of, “given 
through God,” deceived, probably, by the resemblance of 
sound to khudd; while Neriosengh properly translates it 
by sivayandattcu The Persian khuddis, however, 

as Burnouf correctly assumes, actually related to the Zend 
khaddta, so as to have its name based in the idea, 
created by itself,” while in its form it has been mutilated oi 
one syllable. In Sanskiut we find both sivabhu, “ self- 
existent,” and also the more common ^'^Ti^^swayambhA as 
appellations of Brahma and Vishnu. That, however, as has 
often been maintained, our word “God” is really related to 


* This word comes from the root dhd, “ to place,” not from da, to 
gdvef' see §.' 687. 
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khuddi and that its primal signification has thus been dis- 
covered through the Zend, we are forced still to doubt. We 
will here only call to mind that the Germanic forms, especially 
in the older dialects, in general approximate much more to 
the Sanskrit than to the modern Persian. sir, in par- 
ticular, in the Gothic, either remains unaltered, or becomes 
si (§. 20.). The pronominal syllable ^ siva exhibits itself in 
the Gothic as a pronominal adverb, sva (so) thus and with 
an instrumental form, sve (ide) “how.”” The neuter sub- 
stantive sves (Theme svesa) Elgentuum^ “property,"’ as 

in Sanskiit the neuter ^ sira. I know of no certain form in 
which a Germanic g or h corresponds to a Sanskrit ^ or a 
Persian kh. To return, however, to the [G. Ed. p. 36.] 
Persian ^ khu — '^^ siu • compare hhuftan, “ to sleep,” 

with swap ; kh(iv)db, “ sleep,'”* with swdpa ; 

kh(tv)dndan, “ to sing,” with ’^'H swan, “to sound;” 
kliipdjdhar, “sister,” with swasrU Gothic svistar; 
khar-slnd, “ sun,” Zend hvam with swar, 

“ heaven.” In some words ^ kh corresponds to a Sanskrit k 
before r, in which position the Zend loves an aspiration ; in 
the modern Persian, however, a vowel intrudes between the 
guttural and the r; thus, kkirdin-idan, “to proceed 

with pomp,” corresponds to the Sanskrit ^5?^ kra?n, “ to go,” 
“to step;” and kJnridaii, “ to buy,” to the Sanskrit 

equivalent root kri. The Persian ^ kh answers to the 
Sanskidt aspirated kh, in the wwd khar, “ass” 
(Sanskiit khara), 

36. The guttural and its aspirate are represented by 
(g g and <^gh. The Sanskrit gh has, however, sometimes 
dismissed the aspiration in Zend; at least garema, 

“heat” (deploy} aud TVdrme), answers to the Sanskrit 
gharma : on the other hand, the xsj(^jlina in A5y^7<^j7j(p vere~ 
thraghna, “victorious,” corresponds to the Sanskrit ghna at 
the end of compounds; for instanc e, in “enemy 

slayer.” The Zend 
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fies, like the \vord so often used in the same sense yA 5 jA 37(3 
verethra-zan, '' killer of Vritra,’’"’ and proves a connection be- 
tween the Zendish and Indian mythologies, which, however, 
in consequence of the obscuration of meanings in Zend, and 
the oblivion of the old Myths, now only exists in afhnities of 
speech. Killer of Vritra ” is one of the most usual titles of 
honour of the prince of the lesser gods, or Indra, who, from 
his slaughter of the daemon Vritra, of the race of the Da- 

[G. Ed. p. 37.] nawas, bears this name. 

We shall discuss the nasals apart in §. 60. 

37 . Of the Sanskrit palatals the Zend has only the tenuis; 

namely ^ cii ( = and the media, namely ^ j ( = 'sr) : the 
aspirates are wanting, which is not surprising, as they are of 
rare occurrence in the Sanskrit. The following are exam- 
ples ; charaitU ‘‘he goes,'' Sanskrit charati; 

chathicdrd, 'Tour" (nom. plur. masc.) Sansk. 
chafwdras, chativdro ; aojd, " strength," Sansk. 

ojas, 6j6. It is, however, to be observed, that, 
v^dliIe the Sanskrit ch remains, by rule, unaltered in Zend, the 
sonant J is often replaced by other letters ; and first, by j ; 
for instance, zdta, “born," Sansk. yd ta; secondly, 

by eb sit ; for instance, shemu “knee," Sansk. 

38. The modification of the sounds of t, peculiar to the 

Sanskrit, contained in the third row of consonants, is wanting 
in the Zend. We pass, therefore, to the ordinary sounds of 
that letter, the dentals. These are, ^ t (it), ih d 

(^) (^^), together with a t (f^), peculiar to the Zend, 

of which more hereafter. The (jo f is like the guttural which 
we represent by h in this respect, that its position is 
almost limited to one preceding vowels. Before 7 r and 
Qxf w, and sometimes before y, in order to gratify the 
affection of the latter for an aspirate, the aspirated <3 tli 
steps in. Thus, for instance, 9 '^ 06(3 thivamn signifies “thee," 
while the nominative is written 9 ^ 5 ^ film, and the genitive 
A 3 »Aj^ tava ; and the word afar, “ fire," nom. 
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atars, makes, after rejection of the a which preceded r, 
dthre, ‘‘ ignh" aihrat, ** ah igner &c. If, however, 

the t be protected by a preceding consonant^ excepting % 
the succeeding semi-vowel is thereby de- [G. Ed. p. 38.] 
prived of its retro-active power. We find, for instance, 
vastra, not vakhrat garment,’’' “vest;”' 

but we have manthra, “ speech,’’’’ not mantra, 

from the root man. At the end of a word, and, which 
rarely occurs, before strong consonants, (§, 25.) at the begin- 
ning also, and middle of a word, the Sanskrit t (tt) is re- 
presented by a special letter, namely, by which we, with 
Burnouf, write t, but formerly wrote with a simple t undotted 
below, because no change is possible wdth ^ or < 3 . Rask 
represents it by th, because he recognises the sign of aspira- 
tion. I am unable, however, to assent to the universal 


validity of this sign of Rask s, and I incline to rejecting the 
aspirate, as in Sanskrit, from the end of words. We should 
also remember that the diphthong e is written ;o as well 


as ; the last, which prevails at the end of w^ords, with 
a stroke similar to that which distinguishes our from 
Before consonants, for instance, in the word 
tJcaishd, the sounding of th would be more precarious than 


that of t, in case this th did not somewhat partake of a sibi- 


lant sound. I think, however, that t has merely a 
feebler pronunciation than ^ f, and is, so to say, the last 
breathing of t ; as, in Sanskrit, s and r, at the end of words, 
are diluted to Visarga (§. 11 .); and as w t, in Prakrit, and 
also in Greek, is, at the end of words, altogether suppressed. 

39. ^ is the ordinary d and 0 ;^ according to Rask's 
just remarK, its aspirate dk. This represents the Sanskrit 
dh, for instance, in the imperative ending frj. The 
Zend, moreover, favours (^^dh for ^ d in the middle of 
words between two vow^els. We find, for instance, 
data, “ given," but dadhdmi, Sanskrit daddmi, 

“I give and mazda-dJidta, fG. Ed. p. 39. ] 

D 2 
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“ given by Ormiisd,"' “ created ’’ ; yklld, '' if/' San- 

skrit xjftj yadi ; a5(^^q) pddha, ‘‘foot/' Sansk. pcida. 

40. The labial class embraces the letters d p, ^ f,^b, 

and the nasal of this organ 9 m, of which more hereafter. 
Q> p answers to the Sanskrit p, and is transformed into 
^ / by the retro-active aspirative power of a following 7 r, 
^ 5, and y n ; whence, for instance, the preposition pra 
(pro, TTpo) becomes, in Zend, fra; and the primitive 
words Q>A3 op, “ water " {aqua, and perhaps afpog ), 
herep, “body," form in the nominative, dfs, 

kerefs ; on the other hand, in the accusative, 9gQ>AX3 dphji, 
5jQ)g7j5 kerepem, or 9jQ>7feyj5 helirpem. In regard to the 
power which resides in n of aspirating ap, compare >y^A5^ 
tafnu, “burning," from the root q>a 5^ tap, with the deriva- 
tive from the same root dfdpayiHU he 

shines" (See Vendidad Sade, p. 333), and the plural 
csafna, “ nights," with the ablative singular j^AX57A5Q>Ai-H!i(^3 
csapardt (VendidM Sade, p. 33o), in which, even in the root, 
the interchange between n and r is observable, as the same 
takes place in the Sanskrit between ahan and 

ahar^ “day." (Gramm. Crit. r. 228. annot.) Originally— 
i.e. standing for itself, and not proceeding from the q) p 
by the influence described — \ f is of very rare occurrence. 
In some instances known to me it corresponds to the San- 
skrit i? bh, which, however, for the most part, in the Zend 
has rejected the aspiration. In Anquetil's Vocabulary we 
find ndfo, “navel," which in Sanskrit is written rn5T nciblii; 
and in the fern, accus. plural, of frequent occurrence in the 
Zend-Avesta, hufedlms, \ve recognise the San- 
skrit subhadra “ very fortunate," “ very excellent," 

also a title of Vishnu. 

41. We come now to the semi-vow^els, and must, in order 
to follow the order of the Sanskrit alphabet, discuss y in the 

[G. Ed. p. 40.] next place, by which we express the sound 
of the German and Italian the English consonantal y. This 
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semi- vowel is written at the beginning of words by or 
and in the middle by the duplication of the ii as in 
the Old High German we find w expressed. This semi- vowel, 
and the vowels which correspond to it, j i and ^ i, introduce 
into the preceding syllable an j i; an interesting pheno- 
menon, first observed by Burnouf (1. c. pp. 340 , 341 ), and which 
in its principle is connected with the* German vowel modifi- 
cation (§. 73.). We are obliged to ascribe a similar influence 
also to the diphthong ;o ^ where it stands at the end of a 
word. Frequent occasion for this presents itself in the dat. 
sing, and the third pers. pres, of the middle verb. For in- 
stance, naire, Itomini^ for nare, is frequent; 

but naraechaf hominique,'^ is an exception. The 

vowels after which, by the attractive power of the letters 
mentioned, an j I is placed, are a 5 a, xu d, > le, y u, e, ^ d, 
as to whicli we must also observe, that ii, in the case of a 
succeeding i, is lengthened. Examples are : 
dhya (^r^l maclhya) “middle"’; nairyciy “man"’; 

bavaitii “ he is”; dadlidifi, he gives” ; 

dtdpayiiti, “he shines”; kh^enoitiy 

“he makes”; stdid/d, “praise,” instead of 

studhiy from the root ku (w) ; tuiryay “ the 

fourth,” from chatiir, with the cha suppressed ; 

dhuirya, an adjective, derived from a 57 >^xs ahura. 
With regard to the influence of y w^e must observe, that 
it does not mix up an j i with a vowel immediately pre- 
ceding, but only with one separated from it by one conso- 
nant ; for if there be two, unless the first be ^ n, the retro- 
active power of yy i, or ?, is neutralized; thus akh 

not aistl^ stands for “ he is ” ; on the other hand we 

have havainii, Sansk. hhavanti, “ they are.” 

Several other consonants also resist simply [G. Ed. p. 41.] 
this power of attraction ; thus we have dakhyUy not 

* Or more immediately from the Sanskrit ordinal turyya or 
iuriya, “ iouxi\i ."—Editor, 
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daikhyiif “land,*"** province’’"; and the i of the 
personal terminations mi and jtv hi, or shi, obtain 
no influence over the preceding syllable. In the same man- 
ner, in the first person plural, mahi, not maihi, 

corresponds to the Veda termination Jyftr masi ; and in the 
genitive of the stems, or inflective bases, in aj a, 
not aike, stands for a-sya, 

42. y sometimes also exerts that disturbing influence 
on a following aj a or am d, which is equivalent to the in- 
sertion of a vowel, or of i, and consequently effects their 
transmutation into n? ; thus the bases of nouns in 

The expression of the text is ‘‘aufserfc umlantenden Einfluss.” It is 
hardly possible to render into English without circumlocution certain 
terms which the philologers of Germany have invented and adopted to 
express the various modifications of the Indo-Germanic vowel; such as, 
Ablaut, Auflaut, Inlaut^ Umlaut. Whether these teiTns have in them- 
selves the virtue of suggesting to a Teutonic ear the particular modification 
of the vowel to vvdiich they are respective!}^ applied may be doubted; but 
if to the student and the teacher they answer the purpose of a meinoria 
tecJinica, their use is fully justified by the necessity of the case, and the 
practice of a language which possesses a singular and inexhaustible power 
of progress and adaptation to exigencies. In our language, it seems to us 
that the uncoudiness of such compounds as Upsound, Offsound, and In- 
sound, could hardly be compensated by any advantage to be derived from 
their use ; and we therefore purpose, in the course of this work, where any 
of these terms occur in the original, to retain them in their German shape. 
Of these terms, Ablaut and Umlaut are those which cliiefly, if not alone 
are used by our author. Inlaut is, we believe, merely the Sanskrit Guna, 
The meaning of the two former, and their distinction from each other, 
may best be explained by the following extract from our author's excel- 
lent work the Vocalismus, p. 10. 

‘‘I designate," he says, ‘‘by the term xihlaut, a change of the root 
vowel, which is distinguished from the Umlaut by the fact that it is not 
produced by the influence of the vowel of the termination ; for Umlaut is 
a mere affection, disturbance (Trilbung) of the primary sound, througli 
which that sound becomes more homogeneous with the vowel of the ter- 
mination; while in the Ablaut, without any recognised external cause, it 
makes room for another, and, in general, totally different sound ; as in 
Gothic, omna, ‘ I take ' ; 7iam, ‘I took.' I say, without any recognised ex- 
ternal 
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ycL form, in the genitive, j/e-/ze, instead of 

ya-lie ; and, with the verb, the old Sanskiit ya 
or yd of the fourth and tenth classes, in the present 
singular becomes ye. Compare j^;t»^^A3Q>,vA5^aA5 dtd- 
^ayhni, j%^/'o^^AiQ)jLc^AX3 dldpaijeJiiy j^j;o^^aj<2)ax5^au dtdpay^itiy 
with the Sanskrit dtdpaijdmiy dtdpayasu 

^Tfrn^ffT dtdpciyatl In the last syllable, ya before ^ m, 
according to rule, becomes ^ i; and after the same 
analogy, 9a3» vam becomes um. We find, therefore, 
for instance, iuirim, '' qiiartiimr from tui- 

rya; and i^iTish am , tertiam partevi^ 

chathrushilm, “ quartam partemr from tlmshva, 

cJiathnishva. This appearance is to be thus 
understood, that the antecedent semi-vowel, after the suppres- 
sion of the a, passes into its corresponding vowel, which, 
however, according to the rule of 64., must be a long one. 
The y^y after its influence has transformed aj a into 
;o e, is often itself suppressed ; thus we find ^;ua5JJa?^aw\^ 
frddaesaem^ I shewed,"" from prddekiyamj which 

ternal cause ; because 1 think I can shew that the Ablaut also is produced 
by the particular quality and condition of the termination. Whether, 
however, we seek for the radical vowel in the present or the preterite, the 
change is equally one quite different from that of the Indian Gima or 
FrkIdM, and in this respect, that it is a positive change ; while in Sanskrit 
the root vowel is not in fact changed, but only receives an increment, and 
that increment always one and the same, with which it diphthongizes it- 
self, as in Greek, l and v with e, ke-tTro?, (pevycD. In respect of signification, 
likewise, there is a difference between the Indian Gu?ia and Friddhi and 
Germanic Ablaut, for the Ablaut has acquired for itself a significatory 
power for grammatical purposes, even if, as I conjecture, it did not origi- 
nally possess such : the contrast between the present and the past seems 
to rest upon it, and there are indications that the latter is expressed by this 
change. In Sanskrit, Gima and Friddlii present no indication of tliis sig- 
nificatory power, but, merely in the character of diphthongizing modifica- 
tions, accompany those inflections which do signify grammatical relations.'* 

Further illustrations of these latter remarks are to be found in the 
Note 4, which Professor Bopp has appended to the above passage of the 
Vocalismus. — Trans. 

* Cf. p. 963, Note. 
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according to the rule of the tenth class, would be formed 
from dii The genitive termination ^ sya appears 
everywhere reduced into he. The semi-vowels y 
and » V are generally suppressed after preceding conso- 
[G. Ed. p. 42.] nants^ ; and thus, also, the imperative 
ending ^ swa gives up its iv. 

43. In Sanskrit, \ y is sometimes, for euphony, inter- 

posed between two vowels (Gram. Crit. rr. 27i. 310. 311.); 
but this does not uniformly occur. In Zend, the interposi- 
tion of y between > ^ w, and a following n? d, seems to 

amount to a law. Thus the Sanskrit ^ bruv^, “ I say ” 
(from ^^and it, Gram. Crit. r. 55.), becomes, in Zend, 
mruyi (§. 63.) ; and the neuter form i* du‘e> “ two,'”' after the 
vocalization of the iv into iiy takes the form duye. 

44. We have already remarked (§. 30.) with respect to 

7 r, that at the end of a word an g e is always appended to 
it; for instance, ddtare, CreatoiV’' '‘Giver*”; 

c7A5»fey hvare, “Sun,” instead of 7 a5^.^ ddtar ; 7a5»^ Jivar. 
fn the middle of a word, where an tv h is not introduced 
according to §. 48., the union of 7 r with a following con- 
sonant is mostly avoided ; so, indeed, that to the originally 
vowelless r an e is appended: thence, for instance, 
dadaresa, from dadarsa, “ vidiT vidit '^ ; or the r is 
transposed, in the same manner as is usual in the Sanskrit for 
the avoidance of the union of ^ r with two following con- 
sonants. (Gram. Crit. r. 34^.) Hence, for instance, A5»A57Gjua 
dthrava, "priests'” (nominative), accus, 9jyA5»A57(^Au dihra- 
vanem, from the theme yA5»7A5^ju5 dtarvan, which in the weak 
cases (§. 129.) contracts itself into j>9>(3>ys dthurun or 
dfhaurun, (§. 28.) To this, also, pertains the fact that poly- 
syllabic stems (or uninflected bases) in 7m ar, at the be- 
ginning of compounded forms, transpose this syllable into 
as7 m ; and thus dthra, " fire,” stands instead of 


But see § 721. 
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dtJiar.^' The combinations ^^9 ry, [G. EcL p. 43.] 
»7> urv, are only permitted where a vowel follows, and the 
combination M^^Mars only as a termination, and in the middle 
of a word before ^ t ; for instance, tuiryoy ^‘the 

fourth'"; vairya, "‘strong"; yA5»7> urvav, “soul" 

haurva, “ whole" (?) ; dtars, “ hre" (nomina- 
tive) ; nars, “of a man" ; a5^-h37a5^ harsta^ “ploughed" ; 

but chathrus, “ four times," for chathurs, 

since here no a precedes the ts. 

45. It is worthy of remark, that in the Zend the I is want- 
ing, as in Chinese the r, while, nevertheless, it exists in the 
modern Persian, and shews itself in words which are not of 
Semitic origin. The Sanskrit v has three representatives 
in the Zend, 6, », and avf. The two first are so far distin- 
guished from each other in their use, that ^ corresponds to the 
Sanskrit v only at the beginning, and » only in the middle 
of words ; for instance, vaem, “ we," == vaycnn, 

Aj»A5^ tava {tui) = tcwa. This distinction, as Rask justly 
assumes, is only graphic. edl which I, with Burnouf, ren- 
der byte, most frequently occurs after (^th, so that » never 
accompanies an antecedent t/i. On the other hand we find » 
much oftener than ad'after the aspirated medials of this class. 
Perhaps the law here obtains that the (^dh, which, accord- 
ing to §. 39., stands foiyj d (^) ,is only followed by », while 
an original (^dh, corresponding to a Sanskiit ^ dh, only 
appears in conjunction with adl Thus dadhvdo, 

“ having created,’" “ given," from the root r/df, answers 
to the Sanskiat nora. dadicdn; while the accusative, 

of frequent occurrence in theVendidad, ^<^i^^(^adliwdnemy 
seems to be identical with the Sanskrit adhwdnam, 

“ mam^ (Vend. Olsli. p. IS.) After other consonants than 


By Stamme, the author here evidently means the crude derivative 
words which serve as Stems or Bases to inflected words, or those in com- 
bination with inflectional terminations ; thus dthra for dthar^ forms 
edhrava^ dtltravanUm , not dtharva, dtharvanam, Sec. — Editor. 
t The root corresponds to the Sanskrit dhd., see §. 037. 
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(3 th and (^dh, ‘id'io appears not to be admitted, but only 
» V ; on the other hand, osf iv much prevails between two fs 
or 3 i and in which position » i; is not allowed. 

[G. Ed. p. 44,] Thus we read in the Vendidad (Olsli. p. 23), 
the nominatives driivis, “ beggar,'' (?) and 

daiivis, ‘‘a worshipper of Daevad' daiwu however, 

as derived from datva through the suffix 3 h seems to me 
dubious, and I prefer the variation ^^»rc>^dahis. Or is it 
between e and i also that od'to only can be allowed ? Another 
instance is, ^^^cdojas aiwyo, aquisd as dative and ablative 
plural ; an interesting form which long remained a mystery 
to me, but which I am now in condition to explain. It springs 
from the root o ) as ap, ‘‘ water" in such a manner, that after 
suppression of the pd the Sanskrit termination bhyas, 
wliich elsewhere, in the Zend, appears only as by 6, 

has weakened itself to and, according to §. 41., has 

introduced an j i into the base. Another instance in which 
^ bh has weakened itself in the Zend into a semi- vowel, 
and obtained the form oxTzr in virtue of its position between 
two j IS, is the very common preposition Aadi5A5, aiivi, for 
which, however, jiAAs aibi is sometimes substituted. It may 
be appropriate here to remark that h hh appears in the 
Zend, in other company, in the enfeebled shape of » v. 
Vfe find, namely, the base nhhciy both," not only in the 
shape uba, hnt also in that of Aj»i>A5 aova (§. 28.), the 
neater dual form of wliicli I think I recognise in the Vend. S. 
p. S8., where (^»i^A5 aove yahio 

amhhe spenie, can hardly signify any thing else than '' ambos 
f venerans Amschaspantos’' (non conniventes Sanctos, see Nalus, 
vv. 25, 25.) Anquetil interprets (T. 3, p. 472.) ove, by ^Aou$ 
deiixd We have still another position to mention, in which 

[G. Ed. p, 45.] the semi-vowel oxf lo appears, namely, 
before 9 }% in which connection the softer iv is more appro- 


^ Compare, in this respect, ahhra, cloud/ ^ for ah-hhra, 

^‘water-bearingj’^and the Zend a3^j7j_SAW a-hhxta^ nom. ‘‘water-bearer.” 
t Biirnouf readsa<9i (i.e. “over”) and makes^ai/zr, signify “reverence. ” 
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priate than the harder » The only example of this case 
is the feminine suicrd, “s^Tord/’’ ‘‘dagger/’ in which 

we believe Tve recognise the Sanskiit hihlira, “ shining, 
As to the pronunciation of the oxf w, I think, with Burnouf, 
that it accords with the English w, which also is akin to the 
Sanskrit ^ v after consonants. Rask reverses the powers, 
pronouncing the Zend cixf as the English v, and the letters 
(? and » as the English w. 

46*. I have not detected in the v and iv a power of at- 
traction similar to that which belongs to the y, as de- 
scribed in §, 41., unless the term liaurva, “all,” which 

often occurs, as well as vinpciy is derived from the 

Sanskrit sanva, “alL” I have, however, already else- 
where ascribed to the corresponding vowel > ii a power of 
attraction, howbeit sparingly exerted; in virtue of which, 
for instance, the base dtarvan, “ priests,” in the 

\veak cases (see §. 129.), after that yAs(p van has contracted 
itself into y> uih by the influence of this u, also converts the 
a of the preceding syllable into u; hence, for instance, in 
the dative, ^y>7>A5^Aw dtaiirune for dtarune. The 

Sanskrit tarvna, “young,” is, in Zend, xsj>?>^ turuna 
or taiiTLina (§. 2S.); and vasK, “thing,” “inches,’ 

[G. Bel. p. 46 .] has, by the influence of tlie concluding n, 
converted itself into v61m. 

47, Burnouf \vas the flrst to remark on the fact, pecu- 
liar to the Zend, that the semi-vowels are fond of commu- 
nicating an aspiration to a preceding consonant; and we 
'^§. 40.) have ascribed a similar influence to Mi s and y w, 
and find ourselves compelled to assign the same also to the 

The accusative suiurahra, appears in Olshausen, p, 13, with 

the variation kiframn. (§. 40.) Then we often find the instru- 

niGiital ^7Q.h>CJ hacrya^ for which, however, w'e must read 
stnvraya, if hm^rya he not derivable from a Theme ^7a^>o^ suwvi^ after 
the analogy of sundan, from sundam. (Gramm. Grit. r. 270.) 
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labial nasal, by which, for instance, the feminine participle 
jo gmuslii has changed itself to 
The dental medial is free from this intiuence, for we find 
A32^ dva, “two/’ drifcs, demon,” (aceus. 

drujem,) not j^(Si>')(^dhrucs, ^c^^(^dhrujem. The guttural 
medial is, however, exposed to this influence, as in the 
abovementioned instance of jaghmushi. V/e have, on the 
other hand, adduced, in §. 3S., a limitation of this appearance. 
The aspirating virtue of the y is less potent than that of 
the ^ r and to, and we find j/ often preceded by the un- 
aspirated t\ for instance, in hitya, “the second,’’’ 

t/irztya, “the third”: on the other hand, we' have 
merethyiif “ death,’’’ Sansk. mrityii. 

48. In connection with the above rule stands the pheno- 
menon, that before r, when followed by any consonant not 
a sibilant, an h is usually placed ; for instance 
malirha, “death,” from the root mnr mrlj) “to die”: 

I'ehrpem, or kerepcm, “the body” (nom. 

Ice refs)] A5^7^'g(;> veurka, or ver'eka, “wolf,” 

vrika) The semi- vowel y also, which only appears be- 
fore vowels, sometimes attracts an ^ h ; thus, 
thivahycu “through thee,” corresponds to the Sanskrit 
tiDciyd] and the word csahya (nom. 

[G. Ed. p. 47.] csaliyo adduced by Rask, stands for As^^A3-Mod^ 
csaya and comes from the root csi “to rule,” kshi,) 

49. Yfe come now to the sibilants. The first, a palatal, 
pronounced in Sanskrit with a gentle aspiration, which' 
we express by s in Sanskrit, and i in Zend, is written in 
the latter. Its exact pronunciation is scarcely ascertain- 
able. Anquetil assigns it that of the ordinary s. It in 
general occurs in those positions in which the Sanskrit in 
corresponding w^ords has its ^ s ; thus, for instance, dah, 
“ ten,” sata, “ hundred,” pam, “ beast,” are common to both 
languages. In this respect ^ i has spread itself wider in 
Zend than in Sanskrit ; that before several consonants. 
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namely, ^ f, 3 and y n, as well at the beginning as in 
the middle of words — in the latter place, however, only 
after a 5 a, au 4, and an — it corresponds to the Sanskrit 

dental or ordinary s Compare stdrd, ''the stars,'’ 

with stdras; kdomi, "I praise," with 

stdinni; aku “he is," with adi; 

ahanm, “ ossiumk with asthi ; * shancki, 

" shoulder,’’" (?) with slcandJm ; snd, “ to purify," 

with ^ snd, "to bathe." We might infer from this cir- 
cumstance that s Si was pronounced as a simple s, yet it 
may have to do with a dialectical preference for the sound 
sJi, as happens with the German s in the Suabian dialect, 
and pretty universally at the beginning of words before t 
and p. It is further to be remarked, that s ^ occurs also 
at the end of words after an. The occasion for this pre- 
sents itself in the nom. sing. masc. of bases in nt 

50. The semi-vowel » v is regularly hardened into a) p 

after s ; hence, for instance, spd, cards.'''' 

spdnem canemk vtspa, "all," [G. Ed. p. 48.] 

a 5 c 2 >a)A 5 aspa, " horse,’” corresponding to the Sanskrit ’^T sicd. 
'^'^^sivdnam, vikva, ahca. spenta, “holy," 

is not corresponded to by a Sanskrit swanta, which must 
have originally been in use, and which the Lithuanian 
szarta-s indicates. From the Zend a 5 q)j 3 A 5 aspa, the trans- 
ition is easy to the Greek litTroSj which is less obvious in the 
case of the Indian akva. 

51. For the Sanskrit lingual sibilant iet^ sk the Zend 

supplies two letters, and The first, according to 

Rask, is pronounced like tlie ordinary and therefore like the 
Sanskrit dental s ^ ; while ^ has the sound of = sh, 
and marks this by a stroke of aspiration. We therefore write 
it 5 /i.^' Rask observes that these tw^o letters are often inter- 
changed in MSS.; wdiich he accounts for by the circumstance 

* It is in this Translation given sh without any mark. iSh denotes the 
Sansk. ■q. 
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that .H 5 is used in the Pelilevi for sh, and that the Pars! 
copyists have been long better acquainted with the Pelilevi 
than the Zend. Yv e find, also, in the Codex edited by Burnoiif, 
almost everywhere corresponding to We recognise, 

however, from the text edited by Olsliausen of a part of the 
Vendidad, and the variations appended, that although in ety- 
mological respects •hs as well as corresponds to the San- 
skrit shi the principal position of is before strong con- 
sonants (§. 25.) and at the end of words ; a position of much 
importance in the Zend, and which requires attention in the 
cases of other classes of letters. In this respect re- 
sembles, among the dentals, f, among the gutturals (Si c, 
and among the nasals principally ^ n. At the end of 
words, indeed, s corresponds to the Sanskrit ^ s, but yet 
[G. Ed. p.49.] only after such letters as, in the middle of 
a word, would, according to Rule lOl(^) of my Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, change an original ?? 5 into ^ sji ; namely, after vowels 
other than a and d, and after the consonants c and ? 
Hence, for instance, the nominative jyaitb, “Lord,"’ 

ac>aja5q) pasuSf beast,'" dlars, “fire,"' drucs, 

“ daemon," from the theme druj. On the other hand, 

baram, “bearing,"' from haranf.'^' In the 

word csvaSi “ six," it is true a terminating s 

stands after a; but it does not here replace a Sanskrit ^ 
but the original ^ shoi shasJi, As evidence of the use 
of AO 5 for sh before strong consonants, we may adduce 
the very usual superlative suffix a5^aoj ista (i.e. larog), 
corresponding to the Sanskrit ishtha. Other examples 
are karstuy “ploughed," for hrishta. In the 

word AiyA5^5A3AO say ana “camp," ao stands irregularly for 
i, which latter was to be anticipated from the San- 
skrit soyana (cf. saete, §. 54.) In the fern, numeral 


* I retain here the original since the theme of the word does not 
appear in use. qo t must otherwise have been changed for i. 
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tisard, “three’' (Olsli. p. 26), the ao might seem 
questionable, for the Sanskrit form is tisras, and ^ ac- 
cording to §. 53., becomes ^ A. The howevei*, is here 
in a position (after ^ i) in whicli the Sanskrit favours the 
conversion of s into ^ sh : and on this rests the Zend 
form tlsaro. That it does not, however, stand as 

tisharo, as we might expect from §. 52., is certainly 
not to be ascribed to the original existence of a 3 o, for 
fisaro stands for ^7^0.5^ tisrd, 

52. stands for the Sanskrit xr^sji be- [G. Ed. p. 50] 
fore vowels and the semi-vowels y and » v ; compare 

aetaeshamn and Jc»t^;oA5^;vA5 aHaeshva, with 
etesJidm, lioramr and eteshu, “ in Ids''; 
mashyctj ‘4nan,” with manushya. Yet sh does not 
unite itself with an antecedent (S^ c; but for the Sanskrit 
ksh we find almost everywhere in Olshausen's text, and 
without variation, hence, for instance, Ai7GA5A\5d5 

csathm, *‘king,” Sanskrit Jcshatra, “a man of the war- 
like or royal caste.” The word of frequent occurrence, 
cslinadma, and the third person connected with 
it, cshnadmayeitU we must, on a double 

ground, reject, and prefer the variation given at p. 33, since 
A\3 s here is prolonged, as well by the preceding c as by 
the following n. It is, however, worthy of remark, that the 
Sanskrit hsh in many Zend words abandons the guttural, 
and appears as tJO sL For instance, dcikshino., 

dexter r becomes dasldna (Lithuan. deszine, “the 

right hand'’), and akshi “ eye,"' becomes asJdy 

which, however, seems only to occur at the end of possessive 
compounds (Bahuvrihi). 

53. ^ h is never, in etymological respects, the repre- 
sentative of the Sanskrit h, hut of the pure and dental 
sibilant ^ s. Before vowels, semi-vowels, and 721 , in Zend, 
this letter invariably becomes possibly because ^ siu 
(§, 35.) takes the shape ^ kJi; while before n, and such con- 
sonants as cannot unite with a preceding h, (§. 49.) it is to 
be looked for in the shape of si s, Tlie [G. Ed. p, ^1.] 
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roots 'which begin with W sp and have not yet been 

detected by me in the Zend; but I am convinced that 
sprist for instance, to touch,'" could not begin other- 
wise in Zend than with q)jj sp. Compare, for instance 

ZEND. SANSKRIT. 

hd, “they,"’ sd. 

a3^g)a5^ hapta, '' seven," sajjta. 

/^g70A5^ hakerep “once," sakrit. 

ahi, “ thou art " asl 

ahmdi, “to this," as?ndl 

hvcire^ “ sun," sivar^ “ heaven.' 

M»^ hva, “ his," ^ S7va. 

The word hizva, “ tongue," from jlkwcii deserves 

mention, because the sibilant quality of the IT j is treated 
as s, and replaced by h (§. 58.). 

54. I do not remember to have met wdth an instance of 
the combination hr; the Sanskrit word sahasra, 

'‘thousand/’ which might give occasion for it, has rejected 
the sibilant in the last syllable, and taken the shape 
hazanra. If, in the word hiisJxa» “ dry," Sansk. 

mshka, ^ replaces the Sansk. s\ we must remember 
that the Latin siccus indicates a Sansk. ^ s, becmise c regu- 
larly answers to ^ s. In many instances of Sanskiit roots 
beginning with ^ 5, the corresponding Zend form may be 
grounded on the change which is effected on an initial ^ s by 
the influence of certain prepositions. (Gram, Crit, r. 80.) 

[G. Ed. p. 52.] Thus I believe I have clearly ascertained 
the existence of the Sanskrit participle ftnf siddha, “ per- 
fected/’ in the term of frequent occurrence in the Vendidad 
shdistem; after the analogy of irikaf 

“deceased,*" from irith (see §. 99.) Olshausen notifies 
(p. 29) as variations of shdistem — 

sdistemi slidistimi skdistzmy and 

shdistem. In all these forms, the long a pre- 
sents a difficulty ; for, according to §. 28., sjdd/i w^ould 
give the form shaidh; and this, with the suffix ta, 
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shaika, in the nom. and accus. neut. 
sJidutem. What Anquetil (vol. IL p. 279) translates. Juste 
juge dll inonde qui existe par votre puissance, vous qui Hes la 
purete mime, quelle est la premiere chose qui plaise a cette ter re 
(qiie nous Iiabitons), et la rende favorable, runs in the original 
(Olsh., p. 29, Burnoiif, p. 137), -^a5»^^a5 

A5»^ . ^>AX3t^A5 

Ddtare gaethanafnn akvaitlnahm ashdum! leva paoirim an- 
hdo zemo shdikem? ‘'Creator miindorum existentium, pure ! 
ubi (quid) primum hujiis terres perfectum (.boniim?'") 

55, The nominative pronominal base ^ sya (Gramm. 
Crit. r. 268), in the Veda dialect, is under the influence of 
the preceding word ; and we see in Rosen’s specimen, p. 6, 
this pronoun, when it follows the particle u, converted 
into '^shya, after the analogy of rule 10 V of my Grammar. 

I have detected a similar phenomenon in the Zend pronouns ; 
for we find /ie, “ ejusf “ eif which is founded on a 
lost Sanskrit ^ si (cf. ^ me, “ meif “ mihif and rf ‘ tnif 
tibV'), when it follows j^r:>y^yezl, if,” taking the form 
si (more correctly, perhaps, rotp shi)\ for instance? 
at p. 37 of Olshausen : while on the same page we find 
yezicha hi, (und ivenn ihm,) [fi- Ed. p. 53.] 
^Vand if to him.” In the following page we find a similar 
phenomenon, if, as I can hardly doubt, shdo (thus I 

read it with the variation), corresponds to the Sanskrit 
asdu ()‘ ilk,'''' "ilia''''): dS 

A3^^A5^A5, Nolt zi im zdo shdo yd (text, ydo) daregha 

aJearsta (text, adarsta), “ For not this earth which 

lies long unploughed/’ 

56^). An ^ h standing between a or d and a following 
vowel is usually preceded by a guttural nasal (^ n ) ; and 
this appendage seems indispensable — I remember, at least, 
no exception — in cases where the following vowel is a, d, 
or e. We find, for instance, Aj^3uU^^5A5^ASstt> iisazayanha, 
thou wast born”; while in the active the personal ending 
hi of the present admits no nasal ; and we find, for 
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instance, ahi, thou art,” hacsahi^ “ thou 

givest,"” not anJii, bacscuihi. 

56^). The termination as, which in Sanskrit only before sonant 
consonants(§. 25.) and ^ g, dissolves its :ninto and contracts 
the latter together with the preceding a into 6 (compare tlie 
French an, from al ) : this ancient termination as appears in 
Zend, as also in Prakrit and Pali, always under the shape of S 
On the other hand, the termination as, which in Sanskrit 
before all sonant letters entirely abandons the s» in Zend 
has never allowed the concluding sibilant entirely to expire, 
but everywhere preserves its fusion in the shape of i o (for 

[G. Ed. p. 54.] u ) ; and I consider myself thereby strongly 
supported in a conjecture I enounced before my acquaintance 
with Zend,* that in Sanskrit the suppression of a terminating 
s after d had preceded the vocalization of this s into u. It 
is remarkable that where, in Zend, as above observed, an 
j n precedes the ^ h which springs out of the s of the 
syllable ds, or w'here, before the enclitic particle cha, 
the s above mentioned is changed into I together with 
these substantial representatives of tlie s, its evaporation 
into i 0 is also retained, and the sibilant thus appears in 
a double form, albeit torpid and evanescent. To illustrate 
this by some examples, the Sanskrit mas, “ luna — 
an uninflected nominative, for the s belongs to the root — 
receives in Zend the form mdoy in which o represents 
the Sanskrit s; mds-cha, Innaque,'' gives us 
mdoscha, and mdsam, lunam^ mdonhhn; so 

that in the two last examples the Sanskrit sibilant is repre- 
sented by a vowel and a consonant The analogy ofmdonhcm, 
*‘lunam'’ is followed in all similar instances; for example, 
for dsa we find donha, and for 

dsdm, '' eciTum,'’' 5 do 


Observations, rale 78 of the Latin edition of Sanskrit Grammar, 
t Barnouf is of a different opinion as to the matter in question, for in 

the 
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57. Two sibilants remain to be mentioned, namely, j and 
&>, of which the former was probably pronounced like the 
French and may therefore be replaced [G. Ed. p. 55 .] 
by that letter. Etymologically this letter answers to the 
Sanskrit h for the most part, which never corresponds 
to the Zend ^ h. Compare, for example, 

SANSKRIT. ZEND. 

a/iam, “I,’’ azhn> 

hasta, hand,''’ ::alta. 

sahasra, thousand," hazanra. 

^f^iT hantU he strikes," zaini'u 

vahati, he carries," vazaiti 

“ bears," 

hi, for," zl 

f^T^T jihiod, “ tongue," hizva, (§. 53.) 

mahat, great," ^-^9 (from mazas, 

acc. mazanhem) 

58. Sometimes ^ z appears also in the place of the San- 

skrit '^^j; so that the sibilant portion of this letter, pro- 
nounced dscK is alone represented, and the d sound sup- 
pressed (see §. 53 .). Thus^A5^ yaz, to adore," answers 
to the Sanskrit yaj ; zadsha, “ to please," springs 

from the Sanskrit root '‘to please or gratify." 

Thirdly, the Zend represents also the Sanskrit 3T g, which 
is easily accounted for by the relationship between g andj?. 
The Indian go^ (accus. gam,) bos and terra, has, in Zend, 
as also in Greek, clothed itself in two forms ; the first 


the Nouveau Journ. Asiatique, tom. iii. p. 342, speaking of the relation of 
mdonJio to manaijlid^ without noticing the analogies which occur in cases 
of repetition, iiidosh-cha^ ^Hunaque^'' urvdraosh-cJia, “ arhoresqued’ he says, 
In mdcnghd^ there is perhaps this difference, that the ngh does not re- 
place the Sanskrit for this letter has already become 0 in consequence 
of a change of frequent occurrence which we have lately noticed. 

e2 
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signification has maintained itself in Zend, but in Greek 
has given way to the labial ; and [Sovg and gdos, or 

gduSi correspond to the Sanskrit nom. gdus* 

[G. Ed, p. 56.] For the signification earth the Greek 
has preserved the guttural, which in Zend is replaced by ; 2 :. 
The nom. zdo supposes an Indian form gds, for 
; in the accusative, ^^^zanm agrees, in respect 
of inflection, as closely as possible with T\m gdm and y^v. 

59. ch is of less frequent use, and was probably pro- 

nounced like the French^*: we write it zL It is observable, 
that as the French j in many words corresponds to the Latin 
semi-vowel and derives from it its own developement, so 
also sometimes, in Zend, do zh has arisen out of the San- 
skrit y. Thus, for instance, yuyam, you,*’"' (vos\ 
becomes yuzhem* Sometimes, also, do zh has 

sprung from the sound of the English^*, and corresponds to 
the Sanskrit IT j, as in zhenu, Sanskrit w^jdnu, “knee.” 
Finally, it stands as a terminating letter in some prefixes, in 
the place of the Sanskrit dental '¥t s after i and u ; tlius, 
.scojAj^^dojy nizhbaraith ‘‘he carries out’'; 
duzh-uctem, ‘‘ill spoken”: on the other hand, 
dus-matem/' ill thought.” 

60. We have still to elucidate the nasals, which we have 
postponed till now, because for them a knowledge of the 
system of the other sounds is indispensable. We must fiz’st 
of all mention a difference from the Sanskrit, that in Zend 
every organ has not its particular nasal ; but that here, in 
respect of u, two main distinctions are established, and that 
these mainly depend on the circumstance whether w precedes 
a vowel or a consonant. In this manner y and ^ are so 
contrasted, that the first finds its place chiefly before whole 
and half vowels, and also at the end of words ; the latter only 

[G. Ed. p. 57.] in the middle of strong consonants. We 
find, for instance, hankdray^mh “I glorify”; 

pa^^c/la, “ five ” ; bushy aniem : on the 
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other hand, .vxsy ml (nom.) “ man'^; noit, '' iiof*; yj^^As^ 

harayen, “they might bear''; anya, '‘the other." 

Concerning the difference between y and ^ — a difference 
not recognised in European alphabets — it is probable that 
being always fenced in by strong consonants, must have 
had a duller and more suppressed sound than the freer y ; 
and by reason of this weak and undecided character of its 
pronunciation, would appear to have applied itself more 
easily to every organ of the following letter. 

61. Still feebler and more undecided than perhaps 
an equivalent to the Indian Anuswara, we conjecture to 
have been the nasal which is always involved with as a, 
and which seems from its form to have been a fusion of 
A 3 and y. We find this letter, which we write an, first, 
before sibilants, before tv h, like the Anuswara, and before 
the aspirates (3 ^/i and for instance, a? ^A5M3d^ csay a ns, 

regnansT accus. ^ J(;o^a5^^a5a\3c5^ csayantem ; A5yAX55A5^^^fe>>'^ 
^anhyamdna, a part of the middle future of the root yA^ zan, 
to beget;” but, as it seems to me, with a passive signifi- 
cation (“ qui nascetur^ Vend. S. pp. 28 and 103.); a3^<>^9 
mantlira, “speech," from the root yA3^ man; >j^^^janfnu, 
“mouth," probably from the Sanskrit Jap, “to pray," 
§. 40., and with the nasal inserted. Secondly, before a 
terminating ^ m and y n. We have here to observe that 
the Sanskrit termination dm is always changed to 
anm in Zend ; for intance, dadhanmi “ I gave," 

Sanskrit ^^^^V^^adaddm ; pddhaiianm, pedumy’' 

Sans. tn^TTTTR pdddndm ; and that the ter- [G. Ed. p. 58.] 
mination of the third person plural, *^17 a? 2 , provided the a do 
not pass into c, always appears as a double nasal y^ 

62. For the nasal, which, according to §. 56., is placed as 
an euphonic addition before the ^ h, which springs from 

s, the Zend has two characters, ^ and to both which 


* The termination aim from an belongs to the potential, precative, and 
subjunctive. 
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Anquetil assigns the sound We write them in order 

to avoid giving the appearance of a ^ preceded by a gut- 
tural n to this guttural, which is only a nasal precursor of 
the following ^ h. As to the difference in the use of these 
two letters, ^ always follows a and do ; jS, on the contrary, 
comes after i and e, for which the occasion is rare. For 
instance, in the relative plural nom. yenliei ''quW 

and in the fern. pron. genitives, as ainhdo, ‘‘ hujiisr 

which often occurs, but as often without j i, and with ^ n* 
a7ihdo^ What phonetic difference existed between p 
and jS we cannot venture to pronounce. Anquetil as we 
have seen, assigns the same pronunciation to each; while Rask 
compares with the Sanskrit palatal ^ n, and illustrates 
its sound by that of the Spanish and Portuguese h. 

63. The labial nasal 9 m does not differ from the San- 

skrit -R : it must, however, be remarked, that it sometimes 
takes the place of h At least the root ^hru, speak,"” in 
Zend becomes mru ; as mra 6 ?ny ‘‘I spoke,’' 

mraut, '‘he spoke”: in a similar manner is the Indian 
^ muhha, " mouth,” related to the Latin bucca ; and not 

[G. Ed. p. 59.] much otherwise the Latin mare to the 
Sanskrit vdri, “ water.” I consider, also, multus re- 
lated to bahiila, the Greek TroXvg^ and the Gothic filu. 

64. A concluding 9 m operates in a double manner on 

a preceding vowel. It weakens (see §. 30.) the m a to j e ; 
and, on the other hand, lengthens the vowels i and u; 
thus, for instance, paitimi “the Lord,” taimm^ 

“ the body,” from the bases j^.5A5q) paiti, >yA5(y tanu- In 
contradiction to this rule we find the vocative of frequent 
occurrence, ashdum, “ pure.” Here, however, 

>AM du, as a diphthong, answers to the Sanskrit du, the 
last element of which is not capable of further lengthening 


* Bumouf also writes the first of these ng. I have done the same in 
my reviews in the Journal of Lit. Grit. 
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The form in question is a contraction of the theme 
ashavan; with an irregular conversion of the 
concluding y n into ^ 

65. We give here a complete summary of the Zend 
characters. 

Simple Vowels : a, <^e, ^ e; au a; a i, ^ z; > o, ^ u 

Diphthongs : j^, ad e, 61 ; jjm ai ; d, fus ao^ >jm du. 

Gutturals : 5 k (before vowels and » c (principally 
before consonants), ^ kli (from sw, before vow^els 
and^^y); g, <p gh. 

Palatals : ^ ch, 

Dentals : ^ t (before vowels and y), t (before con- 
sonants and at the end of words), <3th (before whole 
and semi-vowels), d, (^dh. 

Labials: Q>p, (the latter before vowels, semi- vowels, 

nasals, and 5 ),_j K 

Semi-vowels : y (the two [G, Ed. p. 60.] 

first initial, the last medial), 7, ^ r (the last only after 
^y), » V (the fii'st initial, the last medial), diS w. 

Sibilants and h : ad .s, sJi, s, ^ zh (or like the 
French ^ h. 

Nasals : y zi (before vowels, semi-vowels, and at the end 
of words), n (before strong consonants), an (be- 
fore sibilants, ^ h <0 ik, ^/, 9 m, and y n), ^ n (between 
A 5 a or ^ dio, and ^ h, and between a and r^), ^ n 
(between j i or e, and ^ /i), 9 m. 

Remark also the Compounds ^ for ^a 5 ahy and for 

st. 

66 . We refrain from treating specially of the Greek, 
Latin, and Lithuanian systems of sounds, but must here 
devote a closer consideration to the Germanic. The Gothic 
a, which, according to Grimm, is always short, answers 


* E.g. ka^anra^ “ a thousand."* 
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completely to the Sanskrit a ; and the sounds of the Greek 
e and o are«wanting, in their character of degeneration 
from < 7 , in Gothic as well as in Sanskrit. The ancient 
a has not, however, always been retained in Gothic; but 
in radical syllables, as well as in terminations^ has often 
been weakened to z, or has undergone suppression ; often, 
also, by the influence of a following liquid, has been con- 
verted into ii. Compare^ for instance, sibuii, seven/’ with 
saptan; taihun, “ten,"" with clasan. 

67. We believe ourselves authorized to lay down as a 
law, that ^ a in polysyllabic words before a terminating s 
is everywhere weakened into z, or suppressed ; but before 
a terminating th generally appears as i. A concluding ^ a 
in the Gothic either remains unaltered, or disappears: it 
never becomes u 

68, In the Old High German the Gothic a either remains 

[G, Ed. p. 61.] unaltered, or is weakened to e, or is changed 

by tiie influence of a liquid to u = perhaps o. According to 
this, the relation of the unorgaiiic e to the Gothic a is the 
same as that of the Gothic i (§. 66.) to ^ u ; compare, for 
instance, in the genitive of the bases in a vrika-sya, 
Gotlric vulji-s, Old Higli German wolfe-s. In the dative plural 
wulfu-m stands to vulfa-m in the same relation as above (§. 66.), 
nibim to mptan. The precedence of a liquid has also, in Old 
High German, sometimes converted this a into m or o ; com- 
pare pHnte-mu{mo), cceco, with the Gothic blindamma. Also 
after the German y or y, wliich in Sanskrit y) belongs as 
a semi-vowel to the same class as r, the OldAigh'Germ.an 
seems to prefer to a ; thence plinfju, without j also plintu, 
“cceca,'’ as a fern. nom. sing., and neuter nom. acc. voc. 
plural ; plinta “ ccecam” The u of the first person present, as 
kipu, “I give,” Gothic giba, I ascribe to the influence of 
the dropped personal letter m. Respecting the degenera- 
tion of the original a sound to u compare also §. 66. In 
the Old High German inseparable preposition ki (our 
German ge) — Gothic ga, Sanskrit 5ft sa or sam, 
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have an example in which the Gothic-Sanskrit a has be- 
come i. 

69, For the Sanskrit the Gothic, which has no 

long a, almost always substitutes 6 (§. 4.), and this d, in cases 
of abbreviation, falls back into the short a. Thus, for instance, 
in Grimm’s first fern, declension of the strong form, the 
nom. and accus. sing. 6 is softened to a, whence gib a, gibo-s 
(§. 118.). Generally in the Gothic polysyllabic forms, the 
concluding d is shortened to a ; and where 6 stands 
at the termination, an originally succeeding consonant has 
been dropped ; for instance, in the gen. plur. fern. 6 stands 
for '^117 dw. Sometimes, also, in the Gothic, d corresponds 
to the Sanskrit d, as in the gen. plur. niasc. and neuter. In 
the Old High German the Gothic d either [G. Ed. p. 62.] 
remains 6, as in the gen. plur., or divides itself into two 
short vowels ; and, according to differences of origin, into oa, 
un, or uo; of which, in tlie Middle High German, uo prevails ; 
while in the Modern High German the two divided vowels 
are contracted into u. For the Gothic i = the Old, 
Middle, and Modern High German have preserved the old d, 
except in the gen. plural, 

70. For ^ i and ^ i the Gothic has i and ei ; which latter, 
as Grimm has sufficiently shewn, is everywhere to be 
considered as long and also in Old and Middle High 
German is so represented. We, together with Grimm, as 
in the case of the other vowels, designate its prolongation 
by a circumflex. In the Modern High German the long i 
appears mostly as ei ; compare, for instance, mein with the 
Gothic genitive meina, and the Old and Middle High Ger- 
man mtn. Sometimes a short i is substituted, as in /ich, 
answering to the Gothic leilcs, ‘’like,” at the end of com- 
pounds. On the long i, in wiry “ nos-,” Gothic vets, we can 
lay no stress, as we match the dat. sing, mir also with the 
Gothic mis. It is scarcely worth remarking that we usually, 
in writing, designate the elongation of the i and other vowels 
by the addition of an h. 
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71. While the original ^ a has undergone many altera- 
tions in the Germanic languages, and has produced both 
i and w, I have been able to detect no other alterations in 
i and i than that i is as often suppressed as a ; but it never 
happens, unless some rare exceptions have escaped me, that 
i is replaced by a heavier vowel a or We may lay 

[G. Ed. p. 63.] it down as a rule, that final i has given 
way in German everywhere, as it has generally in Latin* 
Compare. 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

Tift: pari, 

7rep/, 

per, 

fair. (§. 82.) 

’^Tlft; up art, 

VTzep, 

super, 

ufar. 

asti, 

earl, 

est, 

ist 

santi, 

evTi, 

sunt, 

sind. 


72. Where a concluding i occurs in Gothic and Old High 
German it is always a mutilation of the German j (or y) toge- 
ther with the following vowel ; so that j/, after the suppres- 
sion of this vowel, has vocalized itself. Thus the uninflected 
Gothic accus. Aarz, exercitum/' is a mutilation of JiaryaA' The 
Sanskrit would require harya-m; and the Zend, after §. 42., 
meeting the Germanic half way, han-m. Before a con- 
cluding s also, in the Gothic, is usually suppressed ; and 
the Gothic terminating syllable is, is mostly a weakening 
of as, §. 67. In Old High German, and still more in Middle 
and Modern High German, the Gothic i has often degene- 
rated into e, which, where it occurs in the accented syllable, 
is expressed in Grimm by e. We retain this character. We 
have also to observe of the Gothic, that, in the old text, i 


* The Sanskrit "pCTfr pitri, father/’ probably stands for trirf pdiri, 
ruler and the European languages have adhered to the true original. 
(Gramm. Grit. r. 178, Annot.) 

t In the text Iiarja; but in order to shew more exactly the connection 
with the Sanscrit vide §. 68. 1. 12. ; and as the J is simply and uni- 
versally pronounced y, the German j will he represented by y in this 
translation. 
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at the beginning of a syllable is distinguished by two dots 
above, which Grimm retains. 

73. As in Zend (§. 41.), by the attractive force of t, or 
y, an i is introduced into the antecedent syllable ; so also, in 
Old High German, the corresponding sounds have obtained 
an assimilating power; and frequently an [G. Ed. p. 64.] 

a of the preceding syllable is converted into e, without any 
power of prevention on the part of either a single or double 
consonant. Thus, for instance, we find from asf, branch,” 
the plural esti; from anst, “grace,” the plural eiisti; and from 
vallu^ “I fall,” the second and third persons vellis, vellit 
This law, however, has not pr evaded the Old High German 
universally : we find, for instance, arpi, “ hereditas'^ not 
eyyi ; zahari, lacryiTKEi' not ::G}ien, 

74. In the Middle High German, the which springs 
from the older I, has both retained and extended the power 
of modification and assimilation; inasmuch as, with few 
limitations, (Grimm, p. 332,) not only every a by its retro- 
spective action becomes e, but generally, also, d, u, and o 
are modified into u, and d; 6 into cs, and uo into ue. 
Thus the plural geste, drcete^ hrilclie, kochef Icene^ gruese, 
from pasf, cZrdh hrucli, koch, Uriy gruo::. On the other hand, 
in the Old High German, the e which has degenerated from 
i ov a obtains no such pow'er ; and we find in the genitive 
singular of the above words, gaste-s, drate-s, &c., because 
the Old High German has already, in the declension of the 
masculine i class, reduced to e the i belono^ing to the class, 
and which in Gothic remains unaltered. 

75. The e produced in Old and Middle High German 
by the modification of a, is retained in the Modern High 
German, in cases where the trace of the original vowel is 
either extinguished or scarcely felt ; as, Ende^ Engel, seUen, 
netzen, nennen, hrennen ,* Goth, andi^ aggilus, safyan, natyan, 
namnyauy hrannyan. Where, however, the original vowel 
is distinctly opposed to the change, we place a, short or 
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[G. Ed. p 65.J long, from short or long a ; and in the same 
relation, u from ii, o from o, Uu from au ; for instance^ Brande, 
Pfdle, Dunste, Fltige, Koche, Towe^ B'dume^ from Brand, 
Pfdl, &c. 

76. For the Gothic has u, wliich is generally short. 

Among the few examples cited by Grimm, p. 41, of long u, 
we particularize the comparative sutizv, the essential part of 
which corresponds to the Sansk. T^^swddu, '‘sweeV (^ov-g), 
and in which the long u may stand as a compensation for 
the absence of the ir(u), which becomes vocalized. In Old High 
German it seems to me that ^'to dwell,” and trueU) “to 
trust,” correspond to the Sanskrit roots vijjhu, ‘‘to'be.” "ixdhru 
‘‘ to stand fast” — from which comes dhruva, “ fast ” 
“constant,” “certain” (Gramm. Grit. r. 51.) — with the Guna 
form of which (§. 26.) the Goth, hauan, trauan, is connected; 
cf. hhavdtum, ‘‘to be,'^ dhravdtum^ “to stand 

O \ s» \ 

fast.” The Middle High German continues the Gothic Old 
High German but the Modern Eligh German substitutes 
au, whence hauen, trauen, Taube (Gothic di'ihd'). 

77. As out of the Sanskrit •g’ n, in Zend, the sound of a 
short has developed itself (§. 32.), thus, also, the Gothic 
ti shews itself, in the more recent dialects, oftener in the 
form of 0 than in its own. Thus have the Verbs in the 
Old and Middle High German (Grimm’s 9tli conjug.) pre- 
served a radical u in the plur. of the pret., but replaced it 
by 0 in the passive part. Compare, for instance, hiigum, 
“we bend,” hugans, “bent,” with Old High German pukumh, 
pokaner, Middle High German hugeii, bogen. The example 
adduced shews, also, the softening of the old u to <?, in un- 
accented syllabes, in Middle High German as in Modern 
High German ; so that this unaccented e may represent all 
original vowels — a, i, ti; and we may lay it down as a rule, 
that all long and short vowels in the last syllable of poly- 


^ Cf. §. 447. Note. 
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syllabic words, are either worn away or softened down to a 
mute e. 

78. For the diphthongs (a + i) and [G. Ed. p. 66.] 
^ d (a + zi), the Gothic has at and au, which are also 
monosyllabic, and were perhaps pronounced like e and d. 
Compare bavaima, cedificemus"^ with bhavema^ 
sunau-s, ‘‘of a son,"’ with its equivalent suno-s. Where 
these Gothic diphthongs aiand auhave maintained themselves 
unaltered in value, they then appear, in writing, as d and d,^ 
which must be considered as contractions of a 4- 2 and a + u; 
as in the Latin amemiis, from amdimiis (§. 5.) ; and as in 
the almost solitary case of b6s^ the long o of which is the 
result of a contraction of a -p whose latter element appears 
again before vowels in the independent shape of v {hovU, 
bovem), while the first element d, in its degeneration, 
appears as 6 (§. 3.). Compare, 

'SANSKRIT. GOTHIC. OLD HIGH GERMAN. 

charema (eamus), faraimat varSmSs. 

^rT charita (eatis), faraith vareL 

febhyas (kis), ihaim dem. 

79. In like manner, in all subjunctives, and in the pro- 
nominal declension in which the adjective bases in a take 
part, an Old High German e ‘corresponds to the Sanskrit 
^ e and Gothic aL The Middle High [G. Ed. p. 67.] 
German has shortened this e, as standing in an unaccented 
terminating syllable (varen, varet). Besides this, the Middle 
High German has, in common with the Old High German, 

If, however, the Gothic diphthongs in question were not pronounced 
like their etymological equivalents e and ^ d, hut, as Grimm con- 
ceives, approximate to the Vriddhi-change (§. 26.) ^ ai and ^ dw; in 
such case the High German d, d, as opposed to the Gothic ai, au, are not 
merely continuations of these Gothic diphthongs: but the pronunciation 
assigned by the Sanskrit to the union of a -with i or must have been 
first introduced into the Germanic, under certain conditions, in the eighth 
century. 
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preserved the diphthong ^ where it stood in radical syllables 
under the protection of a following u, r (out of the older s), 
or h (c/i), even in cases where one of these letters had been 
dropped, or where u had vocalized itself into v or o. 
(Grimm, pp. 90. 343). Compare, 



OLD 

MIDDLE 

GOTHIC. 

HIGH GERMAN. 

HIGH GERMAN. 

aiv, (Eviimr 

hvm. 


snail's, ''nh,'"' 


STiC. 

mais, magis^ 

mSr, 

me. 

laisyan, docere^ 

IhaUy 

leren* 

laikv, “ commodavit,^'' 

Uh 

m. 


In the Modern High German this e is partly preseiwed, 
partly replaced; for instance, mer (mehr), Schne, {Sclinee), 
Sele (Gothic saivala); hut ich lieh, gedieh. (Grimm, p. 9 S3.). 

SO. As the e for the Gothic ai, so the 6 for au, in the 
Old and Middle High German, is favoured by certain 
consonants ; and those which favour the 6 are the more 
numerous. They consist of the dentals (according to the 
Sanskrit division, §. 16.) t, d, together with their nasal 
and sibilant (n, s ) ; further, the semi- vowel r ; and h, which, 
as a termination in Middle High German, becomes ch ( See 
Grimm, pp. 94. 345). The roots, which in the Gothic 
admit the Guna modification of the radical u by a, in 
the preterite singular, oppose to the Gothic au, in Middle 
and Old High German, a double form ; namely, 6 under the 
condition above mentioned, and next oiiy §. 34., in the absence 
[G. Ed. p. 68.] of the letter which protects 6. For instance, 
Old High German zok. Middle High German zoch {traxi, 
traxii) Gothic taulh Sanskrit dudolia {mulxi, mulsQ ; 
hut poiic, bouc, flexiy flexit. Gothic haug^ Sanskrit 
bu-hhoja. The Modern High German exliibits the Gothic 
diphthong au, either, like the Middle and Old High Ger- 
man, as d, and in a more extended degree, and subject 
to the modification of §. 75; or next, shortened to o, 
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the particulars of which will be explained under the verb ^ 
or. thirdly, as au ; for instance, dau'pya> ‘‘ I baptize,'’ hlaupay 
“ I run”; or, fourthly, as ew, §. S3. 

81. As Ulfiks, in proper names, represents both e and at 
by aiy and likewise b and av by au (Paitrus, Galeilaiay 
apaustaulusy Paulus ) ; and as, in the next place, not every 
Gothic ai and au in the cognate dialects is represented in like 
manner, but in some cases the Gothic ai is replaced in Old 
High German by a simple i or e\ and aw by w or o ( §. 77.) ; 
but in the others, ai is replaced by e, or (§. S5.) by cf, and 
au by b or (§. 84.) ou; therefore Grimm deduces from these 
facts a double value of the diphthongs ai and au\ one 
with the accent on the last element (ai, aw), another with 
the accent on the a (di, du). We cannot, however, give im- 
plicit belief to this deduction of the acute author of the 
German system of sounds, and prefer assuming an equal 
value in all cases of the Gothic ai and aity although we 
might support Grimm’s view by the fact, that, in Sanskrit, 
b, never replace his ai and au; but everywhere, 
where occasion occurs, do replace di and du. We think, how- 
ever, that the difference is rather phonetic than etymological. 
As concerns the ai and au in proper names, it may be ac- 
counted for, inasmuch as the Gothic was [G. Ed. p. 69.] 
deficient in equivalents for these non-primitive vowels, which 
have degenerated from the original ^ a. Could Ulfilas 
have looked back into the early ages of his language, and 
have recognised the original idenity of e and o with his a, 
he would perhaps have used the latter as their substitutes. 
From his point of sight, however, he embraced the ai and 
au, probably because these mixed diphthongs passed with 
him as weaker than the long e and b, ejusdem generis,— 

( d). It is important here to observe, that in Greek also 

ai is felt as weaker than g and co, as is proved by the fact 
that ai does not attract the accent towards itself (rvicTOfiai 
not TviTTopai. The expression of the Greek ai and av by 
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the Gothic ai and au requires the less justification, because 
even if ai was pronounced like ?? and au like 6, yet 
the written character presents these diphthongs as a still 
perceptible fusion of a with a following i or u. 

82. As to the other statement, namely, that not every 
Gothic ai and au produces the same effect in the younger 
dialects, nor has the same foundation in the older Sanskrit, 
it might be sufficient to observe upon one feature of dialect 
peculiar to the Gothic, that h and r do not content them- 
selves with a pure preceding but require it to be affected 
by Guna (§. 26.); thus, ai for and au for u; while other 
dialects exhibit the i and ii before h and r in the same 
form as before every other consonant. The relation of the 
Gothic to their Sanskrit equivalents, 


GOTHIC 

saihs, ‘"six,” 
taihun, ten,” 
faihu, “ cattle,'' 
svaihra father-in-law,'' 
taihsvo, “dextera,'' 
p hairtSy “heart,” 

§ bairan, ‘‘to bear,” 

? distairan, “to tear,” 

. u 

P stairnd, star," 


SANSKRIT. 

shash, 

dasan, 

pasuy 

nvakiruy 

dahshindy 

hrid (from hard^, 1.), 
bhartum, 
dar-i-turriy 

iriTJ tardy 


is not so to be understood as though an i had been placed 
after the old a, but that, by the softening down of the a to 
i (§. 66.), the forms sihsy tihuriy had been produced; out of 
which, afterwards, the Guna power arising from h and r 
had produced saihs, faihuuy bairan. The High German has, 
however, remained at the earlier stage ; tor Old High Ger- 
man sehsy ( Anglo-Saxon, six,”) and tehan or tehuny &c., rest 
upon an earlier Gothic sihs^ tihiin. Thus, tohfar rests on an 
earlier Gothic duhtary for the Guna form dauhtar, Sanskrit 
duhitary duhitriy 1.) '‘daughter.” Where the 
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Sanskrit has preserved itself in the Gothic unaltered, that 
is, not weakened to z, the occasion is absent for the de- 
velopment of the diphthong ai, since it is not the a before 
k and r which demands a subsequent addition, but the i 
which demands a precedent one ; compare ahtau, eight/’ 
with ashtdu.^ 

83. The alterations to which the simple vowels have 
been subjected appear again in the simple elements of the 
diphthongs, as well in the relation of the Gothic to the 
Sanskrit, as in that of the younger Germanic dialects to 
the Gothic. Thus the a element of the diphthong ^ 6 
shews itself often in the Gothic, and in certain places in a 
regular manner, as i (§. 27.),* and in the same places the 
a contained in ^ e (a -p i) becomes z, which, with the second 
element of the diphthong, generates a long z (written as e?, 
§. 70.). The Gothic iu has either retained that form in Old 
High German, or has altered sometimes one, sometimes both 
of its constituents. Thus have arisen ?o, eo. [G. Ed. p. 71.] 
There is a greater distance to be passed in Otfrid’s theory of 
the substitution of ia for ziz, which cannot fail to surprise, as 
we know that a simple ti never becoms In Middle 
High German iu has either remained unaltered, or has been 
changed to z>, which is as old as the latest Old High Ger- 
man, as it is found in Notker. In Modern High German 
the substitution of ie for the old iu is that v^^hich prioci- 

* AJttau^ashtdu is perhaps the only case in which the Gothic aic cor- 
responds to the Sanskrit Ah-iddhi diphthong '5^ Ctuj on the other hand, 
au often answers to o={a+u). 

f There is yet another ia in Old High German, namely, that which 
Giimni (p. 103) very acutely represents as the result of a contraction, and 
formerly dissyllabic, to which, therefore, there is no counterpart diph- 
thong in Gothic. The most important case will be discussed under the 
head of the verb, in preterites, such as I held,’" Gothic haihaJd, 

After this analogy four,” (according to Otfrid), arose out of the 

Gothic jAhu?', in this way, that, after the extrusion of the dv^ the 6 passed 
into its correspendirg shi>rt vowel. — Grimm ^ p. 193. 

F 
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pally prevails, in which, however, the e is only visibly re- 
tained, for phonetically it is absorbed by the L Compare 
ich hiefe with the Gothic hiuda, giesse with giuta. Besides 
this formj we also find eu in place of the old ia or still 
older ail, in cases, namely, where e can be accounted for as 
the result of a no longer perceptible modification (Grimm, 
p. 523, §. 75.); compare Leide v^^ith the Gothic laudeis^ Old High 
German liidiy people”; Heu, ‘‘hay,” with Goth, liavU “grass.” 
Usually, however, the Gothic has already acquired an iu in 
place of this eu, and the original au (which becomes av be- 
fore vowels ) is to be sought in the Sanskrit ; for instance, 
Neune, ^‘nine,*” Old High German niiini, Gothic niiinei^, 
Sanskrit navan (as theme); neu, ‘‘new,” Old High Ger-* 
man niwi (indeclinable), Gothic nivl-s, Sanskrit nava-s. 
This e, however, is difipicult to account for, in as far as it is 
connected with the Umlaut, because it corresponds to an i in 
Middle and Old High German ; and this vowel, of itself 
answering to an i or y in the following syllable, is capable of 
no alteration through their power of attraction. Long u for 
iu, equivalent to a ti'ansposition of the diphthong, is found in 
rdgen, to lie,” trugen, “to deceive,” Middle High German 
Uugev, trkigen. 

[G. Ed. p. 72.] 84. Where the a element of the Sanskrit 

0 retains its existence in the Gothic, making au the equi- 
valent of d, the hliddle High German, and a part of the Old 
High German authorities, have oii in the place of au, 
although, as has been remarked in §. 80, under the influence 
of certain consonants 6 prevails. Compare Old High German 
pouc, Middle High German bouc, with the Gothic preterite 
bang, “JlexiU The o of the High German ou has the same 
relation to the corresponding Gothic a in au, as the Greek 
o in fBovg bears to the Sanskrit ^ a, which underp-oes a 

‘ o 

fusion wfitli ^ ii in the ^ d of the cognate word yft go^ 
The oldest Old High German authorities (GL Hrab. Ker. Is.) 
have au for the ou of the later (Grimm, p. 99); and as. 
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luider the conditions specified in §. SO., they also exlubit O', 
this tells in favoiu* of Grimm’s assumption, that au in the 
Gothic and oldest High German was pronounced like our 
German au, and thus not like the Sanskrit ^ 6 (out of 
a -f u). In this case, in the Gothic ai, also, both the let- 
ters must have been sounded, and this diphthong must be 
only an etymological, and not a phonetic equivalent of the 
Sanskrit ^ 

S5. In the Gothic diphthong ai the a alone is susceptible 
of alteration, and appears ii\High German softened down to 
c, in the eases in which the e, contracted from ai (§. 78.), does 
not occur. In Modern High German, however, ez, in pro- 
nunciation, = ai. Compare 

OLD MIDDLE MODERN 

GOTHIC. HIGH GERMAN. HIGH GERMAN. HIGH GERMAN. 

haita^ “ uoco/’ lieizu, heize, lieisse. 

skaida, “ separo^^ skeidu, scheide, scheide. 

36. (1.) Let us now consider the consonants, preserving the 
Indian arrangement, and thus examining [G. Ed. p. 70 .] ' 
the gutturals first. Of these, the Gothic has merely the 
lenids and the medial (k, g ) ; and Ulfilas, in imitation of the 
Greek, places the latter as a nasal before gutturals ; for in- 
stance, drigkan, '‘to drink”; briggan, ‘Go bring”; tuggo^ 
tongue” ; yuggs, “ young” ; gnggs, “ a going” (subst.). For 
the compound kv the old writing has a special character, 
which we, like Grimm, render by qv, although q does not 
appear elsewhere, and v also combines with g ; so that qv 
{~kv) plainly bears the same relation to gv that k bears to g; 
compare sigqvan, “to sink,” with siggvan, “to read,” “to 
sing.” H also, in Gotiiic, willingly combines with v ; and 
for this combination, also, the original text has a special 
character; compare saihvan, leihvan, with our sehen^ leihen. 
In respect to h by itself we have to observe that it often 
appears in relations in wdiich the dentals place their fli and 
the labials their /, so that in this case it takes the place of 
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Ml, winch is wanting in the Gothic. In this manner is 
aih related to aigum, “ w^e have,” as hniith to biidum, and gaf 
to gehum. Probably the pronunciation of the Gothic h w^as 
not in all positions the same, but in terminations, and before 
f. and 5 , if not generally before consonants, corresponded to 
our ch The High German has ch as an aspirate of the k: 
for this tenws^ however, either k or c stands in the older 
dialects, the use of which, in Middle High German, is so dis- 
tino’iiished, that c stands as a terminating letter, and in the 
middle of words before t, and cji also stands for a double k. 
(Grimm, p. 422.) This distinction reminds us of the use of 
the Zend (5^ c in contrast to j h as also of the ^ in con- 
trast to ^ t (§§. 34. 38.) 

(2.) The palatals and linguals are wanting in Gothic, as 
in Gi'eek and Latin; the dentals are, in Gothic, i, th, cl, 
[G. Ed. p. 74.] together with their nasal n. For th the 
Gothic alphabet has a special character. In the High 
German 2 ^ {=fs) fills the place of the aspiration of the t, so 
that the breathing is replaced by the sibilation. By the side 
of this in the Old High German, the old Gothic -t/i also 
maintains its existence.* There are two species of .r, which, 
in Middle High German, do not agree v/ith each other. In 
the one, t has the preponderance, in the other, s; and this latter 
is written by Isidor z's, and its reduplication zss, while the 
reduplication of the former he writes tz. In the Modern 
High German the second species has ojily retained the 
sibilant, but in writing is distinguished, though not uni- 
versally, from s proper. Etymologically, both species of 
the Old and Middle High German jsr fall under the same 
head, and correspond to the Gotliic t, 

(3.) The labials are, in Gothic, /, 6, with their nasal 


* Our Modern High German th is, according to Grimm (p. 525), in- 
organic, and to be rejected. “ It is, neither in pronunciation nor origin, 
properly aspirated, and nothing but a mere tenuis." 
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771. The High German supplies this organ, as the Sanskrit 
does all, with a double aspiration, a surd (/= ph) (see 
§. *25.) and a sonant, which is written r, and comes nearer to 
the Sanslqit ^ In Modern High German we perceive 
no longer any phonetic difference between / and v ; but in 
Middle High German v shews itself in this manner softer 
than /, in that, first, at the end of words it is transformed 
into /, on the same principle by which, in such a position, 
the medials are converted into tenues; for instance, wolf not 
wolvj but genitive wolves ; second, that in the middle before 
surd consonants it becomes /, hence twelve becomes zwelfte, 
funve becomes fanfte,fimfzic. At the beginning of woi’ds / 
and r, in Middle High German, seem of equal signification, 
and their use in the MSS. is precarious, [G. Ed. p. 75.] 
but V preponderates (Grimm, pp. 339. 400). It is the same 
in Old High German ; yet Notker uses / as tJie original 
primarily existing breathing-sound, and v as the softer or 
sonant aspiration, and therefore employs the latter in cases 
where the preceding word concludes with one of those letters, 
which otherwise (§. 93.) soften down a tenuis to its medial 
(Grimm, pp. 135, 136) ; for instance, demo vnter, den vaieTt 
but not des voter but des fater. So far the rule is less 
stringent (observes Grimm), that in all cases /may stand 
for V, but the converse does not hold. Many Old High 
German authorities abandon altogether the initiatory r, 
and write / for it constantly, namely, Kero, Otfrid, Tatian. 
The aspiration of the p is sometimes, in Old High German, 
also rendered by ph, but, in general, only at the beginning of 
words of foreign origin, phorta, pheniiing ; in the middle, 
and at the end occasionally, in true Germanic forms, such 
as werphan, warph, wurphumes, in Tatian ; limphan in Otfrid 
and Tatian. According to Grimm, ph in many cases, has 
had the mere sound of /. In monumental inscriptions, 
however, which usually employ/, the ph of mrmy words 
had indisputably the sound of pf; for ciia-nr/ie, ii Otfrid 
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writes kwphar^ “ cuprum,'" scepkeri, '' Creator/’ we are not to 
assume that these words were pronounced kufar, sceferV" 
(p. 132). In Middle High German the initial p/i of foreign 
words of the Old High German has become pf (Grimm^ 
p. 3*26). In the middle and at the e-nd we find pf, first, always 
after m, kampf, ^fugnaf tampf, vapor,'" krempfen, ^‘contra- 
keref in which case p is an euphonic appendage to /, in order 
to facilitate a union wfitli m. Secondly, in compounds with the 
inseparable prefix eid, which, before the labial aspirates, lays 
a>sid8 its t, or, as seems to me the sounder supposition, converts 
that letter, by assimilation, into the labial tenuis. Hence, for 
[G. Ed. p. 76.] instance, enp-finden, later and more harmo- 
nious emp-finden, for ent-finden. Standing alone, neverthe- 
less, it appears, in Middle High German, vinden, but v does not 
combine with p, for after the surd p (§. 25.) the surd aspirate 
is necessary (see Grimm, p. 398). Thirdly, after short vowels 
the labial aspirates are apt to be preceded by their tenues, as 
well in the middle as at the end of words : just as in Sanskrit 
(Gramm. Grit. r. SS.)the palatal surd aspirate between a short 
and another vow^el or semi-vowel is preceded by its tenuis ; 
and, for instance, prichchhati is said for prichhatl 
interrogate from the root TC^^prackh, In this light I 
view the Middle High German forms kopf kropf, tropfe, 
klopfen, kr'rpfen, kapfen (Grimm, p, 398). In the same words 
we sometimes find as kaffen, sclmffen. Here, also, p has 
assimilated itself to the following /; for /, even though it be 
the aspirate ofp, is not pronounced like the Sanskrit jVo 
that is, like p with a clearly perceptible h ; hut the sounds 
p and Ji are compounded into a third simple sound lyin^' 
between the t'vo, which is therefore capable of reduplication, 
as in Greek unites itself with 0, while ph -f- th would be im- 
possible. 

(4.) The Sanskrit semi- vowels are represented in Gothic 

j h v; the same in High German ; only in Old 

High German Manuscripts the sound of the Indo-Gothic v 
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(our iv) is most usually represented by uu, in Middle High 
German by vv : j (or i/) in both is written L We agree with 
Grimm in usingy (or and w for all periods of the High Ger- 
man, After an initial consonant in Old High German, the 
semi-vowel w in most authorities is expressed by u: for in- 
stance, ziiellf, twelve,” Gothic tvalif* As in the Sanskrit and 
Zend the semi-vowels y and v often arise out of the cor- 
responding vowels i and so also in the [G. Ed. p. 77.] 
Germanic; for instance, Gothic suniv-e^ from the 

base i>unu, with u affected by Guna {iu, §. 27.). More usurJly, 
however, in the Germ^anie, the converse occurs, namely, 
tliat y and v, at terminations and before consonants, have 
become vocalised (see §. 73.), and have only retained tlieir 
original form before terminations beginning with a vowel ; 
for if, for instance, thlus^ '' servant,” forms thivis in the 
genitive, we know, from the history of the word, that this 
V has not spring from the u of the nominative, but that 
thins is a mutilation of thivas (§. 116.); so that after the 
lapse of the a the preceding semi-vowel has become a whole 
one. In like maimer is thivi, “ maid-servant,” a mutila- 
tion of the base thivyu (§. 120.), whose nominative, like the 
accusative, probably was thivya, for which, however, in the 
accusative, after the v had become vocalized, ihaiya was 
substituted. 

(5.) Of the Sanskrit sibilants, the Germanic has only 
the last, namely, the pure dental Out of this, how- 

ever, springs another, peculiar, at least in use, to the 
Gothic, which is written jsr, and had probably a softer pro- 
nunciation tlian s. This is most usually found between two 
vowels, as an euphonic alteration of s, but sometimes also 
between a vowel and v, I, or n ; and between liquids (/, r, n) 
and a vowel, y or in some words also before d ; finally, 
before the guttural medial, in the single instance, azgo, 
“ashes”; everyw^here thus before sonants, and it must 
therefore itself be considered as a sonant sibilant (§. 25.), w^hile 
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8* is the surd. It is remarkable, in a grammatical point of 
view, that a concluding s before the enclitic particles ei and 
vk^ and before the passive addition a, passes into s ; hence, for 
instance, thizei “ cujys,'' from tins hiijits,'' thanzei quos'"' 
from thans “ hos^'' vileizuh *‘visne’' from vileis vis'" haifaza 
vocarisy" from haitis *'vocasJ" or rather from its earlier form 
[G. Ed. p. 78.] haitas. The root slip, to sleep,” forms, 
by a reduplication, in tlie preterite, saizlip, I or he slept.” 
Other examples ave^izvisy^^vobis'' ^^vos'' razn “house,” tohijan, 
“to teach/’ marzyany “to provoke,” fairzna, “heel.” The 
High German loves the softening of s into r, especially 
between two vowels (see §. 22.); but this change has not 
established itself as a pervading law, and does not extend 
over all parts of the Grammar. For instance, in Old High 
German, the final s of several roots has changed itself into 
r before the preterite terminations which commence with a 
vowel ; on the other hand, it has remained unaltered in the 
uninflected first and third pers. sing, indicative, and also 
before the vowels of the present. For example, from the 
root lusy comes liusuy “ I lose,” loSy “ I or he lost,” hirumes 
“ we lost,” While in these cases the termination takes s 
under its protection, yet the s of the nominative singular, 
where it has not been altogether dropped, is everyw^here 
softened down to r ; and, on the other hand, the concluding 
s of the genitive lias, down to our time, remained unaltered, 
and thus an organic difference has arisen betweeji two cases 
originally distinguished by a similar suffix. For instance, 

OLD MODERN 

GOTHIC. HIGH GERMAN. HIGH GERMAN. 

Nominative . . blind'^-s, plinte-Ty hlinde-r. 

Genitive . . . bUndi-s, plinte-s, hlinde-s. 

87. The Germanic tongues exhibit, in respect of con- 
sonants, a remarkable law of displacement, which has been 
first recognised and developed with great ability by Grimm. 
According to this law, the Gothic, and tke other dialects^ 
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with the exception of the Fligh German, in relation to the 
Greek, Latin, and, with certain limits, also [G. Ed. p. 79.] 
to the Sanskrit and Zend, substitute aspirates for the original 
tenues, h for A:, th for t, and/ for p; tenues for medials, t for 
rf, p for by and Ic for g ; finally, medials for aspirates, g for 
d for By and b for/. The High German bears the same 
regular relation to the Gothic as the latter to the Greek, and 
substitutes its aspirates for the Gothic tenues and Greek 
medials ; its tenues for the Gothic medials and Greek aspi- 
rates ; and its medieds for the Gothic aspirates and Greek 
tenues. Yet the Gothic labial and guttural meclird exhibits 
itself unaltered in most of the Old High German authorities, 
as in the Middle and Modern High German ; for instance, 
Gothic hiugciy *'fiectoi’ Old High German biuga and piukriy 
Middle High German btugey Modern High German hiege. 
For the Gothic/, the Old High. German substitutes v, espe- 
cially as a first letter (§. 86. 3.). In the t sounds, in High 
German (=ts) replaces an aspirate. The Gothic has no 
aspiration of the /c, and either replaces the Greek k by the 
simple aspiration h, in which case it sometimes coincides 
with the Sanskrit ^ , or it falls to the level of the High 

German, and, in the middle or end of vvords, usually gives 
g instead of k, the High German adhering, as regards the 
beginning of words, to the Gothic practice, and participating 
with that dialect in the use of the A. We give hei^e Grimm's 
table, illustrating the law of these substitutions, p. 5S4. 


Greek p 3 F 

Gothic F P B 


Old High German, B{V) F P 


T D Th 
Th T D 
D Z T 


K G Ch 
K G 
G Ch K 
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[G. Ed. p. 80.] EXAMPLES.^ 

OLD 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN, 

GOTHIC, 

HIGH GERM. 

jxlda-s, 

TTOvg, TToS- 

dg, pies, pedis, 

fat US, 

VUOZ, 

panchany 

TiepTre, 

quinqup, 

fi'X 

vinf. 

puma, 

7t\60£, 

plemis, 

fulls, 

voL 

f^TT pifri, 

TtaTYjp, 

pateTi 

fadreinf, 

vatar. 

upari, 

virep, 

Kavvafiig, 

siipefi 

cannabis, 

ufar, 

ubar. 

hanaf 

blianj, 

. . 

frangere, 

hrikan, 

prechan. 

bhuj, 

• . 

friii, friictus, 

brukon, 

pruchon. 

iffn hhrdtri 

. . 

frater, 

brothar, 

p)ruoder. 

^ bhri, 

^epcd, 

fero, 

baira, 

piru. 

bhru, 

Cv 

6(j>pV£y 

• • 

• . 

prawa. 

kapcila, m. n., 

KsepaX^, 

caput, 

haubith, 

liouplt. 

tivam (nom.), 

'TV, 

. . 

thu, 

du. 

tain (acc,\ 

TOV, 

is-fum, 

thana, 

den. 

trapas (n.pL), 

7peL£, 

treSf 

threis, 

dri. 

antara, 

erepog. 

alter, 

anthar. 

andar. 

dantn-m (acc.). 

f 'S / 

, ooovT-a, 

denteni, 

thuntu-s, 

zand. 

#T dwau (n, du), 

Svo, 

duo. 

tvai, 

zuenL 

dakshlad, 

Se^la, 

d extra, 

taihsvd, 

zesarwa. 

"3“^ uda, 

vSeop, 

unda, 

vat 6, 

wazar. 

dull it ri, 

Bvyaryjp, 

. . 

dauhtar, 

tohtar. 

r-, "irTT dwdr, 

Bvpa, 

fores. 

daur, 

tor. 

^ W inadhu, 

u-i o 

pedv, 

. . 

. . 

meto. 

r" "5^ swan, 

KVO)V, 

cams, 

hunths, 

hiind. 

^ hjidaya. 

Kapola, 

COT, 

Jiairto, 

Iierza, 

L_i aks/ia, 

oKog, 

ocidus. 

aiigo, 

ouga. 

asm, 

'O 

doLKpv, 

lacrima, 

tagr m., 

zahar. 

pasu, 

• • 

peciis, 

faihii, 

vihii. 


* The Sanskrit words here stand, where the termination is not separated 
from the haso, or the case not indicated, in their crude or simple form 
(theme) ; of the verb, we give only the hare root, 
t Parents.” 
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OLD 


SANSKRIT. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

HIGH GERM. 

swaiuray 

EKVpO^y 

soceTy 

svaihra, 

suehuT. 

dasan, 

SeKa, 

decern, 

iaikun. 

zehan. 

^ jndy 

yvdifjLty 

gnoscoy 

lean. 

chan. 


yevog, 

genus. 

kuniy 

cliunu 

j drill y 

yovvy 

genu, 

kniii, 

chniu. 

mahaty 

.fj.eyaKo£, 

magniis, 

mikils, 

miJiil. 

hansa, 


ansPT, 

gansy 

kans. 

hyaSy 

Xdic, 

her}, 

gistra, 

keniar. 



lingo, 

luuj6, 

Ukum, 


8S. The Litliiianian has left the consonants without 
displacement in their old situations, only, from its defi- 
ciency ill aspirates, substituting simple tenues for the 
Sanskrit aspirated tenues, and medials for tlie aspirated 
iiiedials. Compare, 


LITHUANIAN. SANSKRIT. 


rala-Sy ^Svheel,” 

raiha-s, “waggon.” 

busily I would be,” 

bhavishyami. 

ka-Sy “ who,” 

has. 

) — I 

O) 

^iffi dad&mi. [G. EJ. p. 82 .] 

pats, ^'husband, ” master.” xjfrr'?( paii-s. 

penki, “ five,” 

panchan. 

trys, ‘‘three,” 

tray as (n. pi. rn.) 

keturi, “four,” 

chatwdras (n. pi. m.) 

ketwlrtasy “the fourth,” 

dhaturtha-s. 

szakd, f. “bough,” 

sdkhd. 


irregular deviations occur, as might be expected, in indi- 
vidual cases. Thus, for instance, naga-s, ^^nail'’ (of the 
foot or finger), not r.uka-s, answers to the Sanskrit 
mikhas. Tiie Zend stands, as we have before remarked, 
in the same rank, in all essential respects, as the Sanskrit^ 


^ FromyVw, to be born.^^ 
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Greek, and Latin. As, however, according to §.47., certain 
consonants convey an aspiration to the Ltier wdiieh precedes 
them, this may occasion an accidental coincidence between 
t!ie Zend and the Gothic; and both languages may, in 
like manner and in the same words, depart from the ori- 
ginal tenuis. Compare, 


GOTHIC. ZEND. SANSKRIT. 

tkGV (theme), “tliree/' tlirU * tii. 

tJiKS, ‘‘ io tlieeG tliwoi, R twL"’' 

/m, (inseparable prep.) fm, Ti pra 

friyo, “ I love,’’’ d/rmarngf pnndml 

dfs op (theme). 


ahvaXf “ a river," 


[G. Ed. p. 83.] I pronounce this coincidence between the 
Gothic and the Zend aspirates accidental, because the causes 
of it are distinct; as, on the one side, the Gothic accords no 
aspirating influence to the letters v and r {truda, iraiuin, irhn- 
pcm^ ivai)i and, in the examples given above, th and /stand, 
only because, according to rule, Gothic aspirates are to be 
expected in the place of original tenues ; on the other 
side, the Zend everywhere retains the original tenues, where 
the letters nraned in §. 47. do not exliibit an influence, which 
is unknown to the Gothic ; so that, quite according to order, 
in by far the majority of forms which admit of comparison, 
either Gothic aspirates are met with in the olace of Zend 
tenues, or, according to another appointment of the Ger- 
manic law of substitution, Gothic tenues in that of Zend 
medials. Compare, 


Tive occurs as an nninflected genitive in Eosen’s Veda-Spedmen^ 
p. eu, and may, like the mntilated ^ te, be also used as a dative. 

t ‘‘I bless, from the Sanskrit root “to love/ united with the 
prep. z. 

; Alim. The Sanskrit-Zend expression signifies “ w’ater and the 
Gothic form developes itself through the transition, of freepaent occurrence, 
of p to Ag for which the law of substitution rcquirec h (see also anna). 
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//m, thou/’ 

Jidmr, (ind.) four,” chathirdrd (n. pi. m.) 


fimf, 
fulls, ‘‘full,” 
fadrein, “ parents, 
filths, “ master,” 
faihu, “ beast,” 


A3^\i^A5Q> pancM 

^ (n. m.) 

^g2\5(jojA3Q> piaitaT-em {patreyyi). 
^u^ja5q) pcdfi-s, 
a5q) pasii-s, 

faryirh, “ he wanders,^’ charaitL 

a5(^jq) pdd.ha (§. 39.) 
percsoiti 

j?^A52)> ajjairi, (§. 41.) 

AiWA5 apa* 

U, 

ko. [G. Ed. p. 84.1 

A5»^ dm. 

cZusa. 


fraiiiith, “ he asks 
“ over,” 
r//*, ‘‘ from,” 
t/mi, “ these,” 
liVfis, “ who,” 

, • <{ , n 

cauz, two, 

, • / Si , 

laihvn, ten. 


taiusvo, 


“right hancl/'^ dashina, ^‘dexterd 


In the Sanskrit and Zend the sonant aspirates, not the 
surd, as in Greek, Ji too is sonant, see §. 25.) correspond, 
according to rule, to the Gothic medials : as, however, in the 
Zend the hh is not found, b answers to the Gothic b. 
Compare, 


GOTHIC. ZDND. SANSKRIT. 

hfilrith, “ he carries,” haraiti, bibharti. 

hnliliar, “ brother,” ^ brdtarhn {ticc.)^’WTfi bhrdtaram (acc.) 

bii, “ both,” .^> uba, ubhdii (n. ac. v. du.) 

hriikan, ” to use,” bhuj, “ to eat.” 

bi (prep.) abhi. 

midya, “middling,” maidJiya, ^mmadhya. 

biv.dan, “ bind,” handh, bandh. 

S9. Violations of the law of displacement of sounds, both by 
persistence in th'^ same original sound, or the substitution of 
irregular sounds, are frequent in the middle and at the end of 
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words. Tims, in the Old High German ratar, the t of the 
Greek ivary^p remains; in the Gothic fadrein, '' par entesd d is 
substituted irregularly for ili. The same phenomenon occurs 
in the cases of the Old High German olpenfa, and the Gothic 
ulhandiiSy contrasted with the r of eAe<^arT- ; thus, also, the t 
of ^TTC cfiatur, quatuor,''‘' has become d in the Gothic* 
Jidvor instead of th ; but in High German has entirely dis- 
appeared. The p of the Sanskrit i>oot su?ap, (Latin 
snpio,) “ sleep,'’ has been preserved in the Gothic slepa^ and 
[G. Ed. p. 85.] the Old High German sdl/u stands in the 
Gothic category, but the Sanskrit root is more faithfully 
preserved in the Old High German in in-suepyu {sojjio, see 

§. 86 . 4 .) 

90. Nor have the inflexions or grammatical appendages 
everywhere submitted* to the law of displacement^ but have, 
in many instances, either remained faithful to the primary 
sound, or have, at least, rejected the particular change pre- 
scribed by §. 87. Thus the Old High German has, in the 
third person, as well singular as plural, retained the original 
i ; compare hap)et, he has,” hapmt, “ they have,” with hahet, 
liahent: the Gothic, on the contrary, says liahaith, haband ; 
the first in accordance with the law, the last in violation of 
it, for hahanth. Thus, also, in the part, pres., the t of the old 
languages has become, under the influence of the preceding 
n, not th but d ; the t of the part, pass., however, is changed 
before the s of the nom. into th, but before vowel termina- 

It would be better to regard the phenomenon here discussed by as- 
suming d as the proper character of the third person in Gotliic ; and 
viewing the Old High German t as the regular substitute for it. The 
d has been retained in the Gothic passive also {bab'-a-da)^ and the active 
form bairiih is derivable from hairid, in that the Gothic prefers the aspi- 
rates to the medials at the end of a word. The same is the case with the 
part, pass., the suffix of which is, in Gothic, da^ whence, in Old High Ger- 
man, in consequence of the second law for the permutation of sounds, 
comes ta ; so that the old form recurs again, re-introduced by a fresh cor- 
ruption. 
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tions, by an anomalous process, into d ; after the same prin- 
ciple by which the th of the third person before the vowel 
increment of the passive is softened to d ; so that da^\ in- 
stead of tha, corresponds to the Greek to, of eroTtrer-o, and 
to the Sanskrit rT ta, of abhavata. The Old High 

German, on the other hand, has preserved the original i in 
both participles : hapenter, hapeter, Gothic hahands, genitive 
habandins ; liabaiths, gen. habakJls. 

91. Special notice is due to the fact, that in the middle 
of words under the protection of a preceding consonant, 
the old consonant often remains without displacement, 
sometimes because it chimes in well with the preceding sound, 
sometimes because, through regard for the preceding let- 
ters, alterations have been admitted other than those which 
the usual practice as to displacement would lead us to expect. 
Mute consonants (§. 25.), among which, in [G. Ed. p. 86.] 
the Germanic, the h must be reckoned, where it is to be pro- 
nounced like our c/^, protect a succeeding original t Thus, 
ashfdu, “eight,"’ 6kt 6, Gcto,'" is in Goth, ahtau, in Old 
High German ahto : naktam (adverbial accusative), 

night,” vv^, vvKTog, “nox/" ‘'noctis,” is in Gothic nnhts, 
Old High German nahL The liquids, on the other hand, like 
the vowels, which they approach nearest of all consonants, 
affect a d or th after themselves. From these euphonic 
causes, for instance, the feminine suffix fw ti in Sanskrit, in 
Greek as TTolrjin^, which designates abstract substantives, 
appears in Gothic in three forms, ti, di, and tin. The ori- 
ginal form ti shews itself after/, into which p and h mostly 
resolve themselves, and also after s and h ; for instance, 
anst{i)fi (§. 117.), "'grace,” from the root an. Old High Ger- 
man linn an, " to be gracious,” with the insertion of an 
euplionic.9: fralusf(i)s, " loss,” (from lus, pres. Ihisa): mahtii)s, 
"strength,” (from mcigan): fra-gifi(i)s,"" betrothment,” (from 
gib, gaf), also fragibts, perhaps erroneously, as h has little 

^ Da is an abbreviation of dal = G. rat Sansk. ^<?,"see §. 466. 
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affinity with t: ga'-shaft{i)s, ''creation/' (iTom S'cap-an), Tne 
form di finds its place after vowels, but is able, where the 
vowel of the suffix falls away, L e, in the nom. and accus. 
sing., to convert d into th^ because th can, more easily than 
dispense with a following vowel, and is a favouxhte letter at 
the end of words and before consonants, though d also is 
tolerated in such a position. Hence the root hud, “ to bid,” 
( pres, biuda^ §. 27.) forms, in the iininffected condition of the 
pret., baidli^ in the plur. bud-um; and the nominal base, 
mana-se-diy “world,” (according to Grimm’s well-founded 
interpretation, “ seed, not seat, of man,”) forms in the nom. 
and accus. mcma-seths, mana-seth, or mana-seds, mana-ned; 
but in the dat. mana-sMai not -sHhai, On the other hand, 
after liquids the suffix is usually t/u, and after n, di : the 
dental, however, once chosen, remains afterwards in every 
position, either without a vowel or before vowels ; for instance, 
(jahaurttiHy “birth,” dat. gahaurthai; gafaurds, “gathering” 
[G. Ed. p. 87.] (from far-yaa, “ to go”), gen. gafaurdais : 
aakunths, “esteem,” gen. gakmithais; gcmundSf “memory,” 
gen. gamiindais ; gaqvimthSi “meeting,” dat. gaqvumthai, dat. 
plur. gaqviimthim. From the union with m, d is excluded. 
On the whole, however, the law here discussed accords re- 
markably with a similar phenomenon in modern Persian, 
wffiere the original t of grammatical terminations and sliffixes 
is maintained only after mute consonants, but after vowels 
and liquids is changed into d : hence, for instance, gmf-tan, 
“to take/’ has-tan, “to bind,” ddahAan, “ to have,” 

“to cook”: on the other hand, dd~dan, “to give,” bur-dan, “to 
bear,” dm-dan, ^‘to come.” I do not, therefore, hesitate to 
release the Germanic suffix fi, and all other suffixes originally 
commencing with t, from the general law of substitution of 
sounds, and to assign the lot of this t entirely to the controui 
of the preceding letter. The Old High German, in the case 
of our suffix ti, as in that of other suffixes and terminations 
originally commencing with t, accords to the original t a 
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far more extensive prevalence, than does the Gothic; inas- 
much as it retains that letter, not only when protected by 
s, h, and/, but also after vowels and liquids — after m an 
euphonic / is inserted ; — and the t is only after I changed 
into d. Hence, for instance, ans4^ grace,’’ hloufti course,” 
maA-f, might,” seed,” birth,” var-t^ jour- 

ney,” mun-l, ‘‘protection,” Jd-wal-t, “force,” scul~t, schuld, 
“guilt,” chumff, “ arrival.” 

9*2. The law of substitution shews the greatest perti- 
nacity at the beginning of words, and I have found it every- 
where observed in the relation of the Gothic to the Greek 
and Latin. On the other hand, in some roots which are 
either deficient or disfigured in the Old European languages, 
but which are common to the Germanic and the Sanskrit, 
the Gothic stands on the same footing with fG. Ed. p. 88.1 
the Sanskrit, especially in respect of initial medials. Tims, 
"^^^bandhf “to bind,'' is also band in Gothic, not pand; 
grab, in the Vedas tcth grabh, “to take,” “seize,” is grij) 
(pres, greipa with Guno, §. 27.) not hrip]^ to TTT gd and 

gam, “ to go,” correspond gagga, “ I go,” and ga~iv6, 
“ street ^ dah, “to burn,” is, in Old High German, dah- 

(Ja/co), “to burn,” “to light.” I can detect, however, 
no instance in which Gothic tenues correspond to Sanskrit 
as initial letters. 

93(a). We return now to the Sanskrit, in order, with rela- 
tion to the most essential law^s of sound, to notice one ad- 
verted to in our theory of single letters ; where it was said 
of several concurrent consonants that they were tolerated 
neither at the end of words, nor in the middle before strong 
consonants, and how their places were supplied in such situa- 
tions. It is besides to be observed, that, properly, tenues 
alone can terminate a Sanskrit word; but medials, only 
before sonants, ( §. 25,) may either be retained, if they origi- 
nally terminate an inflective base, or take the place of a tenuis 

The Latin prehendo is probably related to the Sanskrit root grah, 
through the usual interchange between gutturals and labials. '' 
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or an aspirate, if these happen to precede sonants in a 
sentence. As examples, we select hariti iviridis), 

“ green,'’ veda-vid, “skilled in the Veda," dhann- 

labh, ‘'acquiring wccalth.” These words are, according to 
§, 94., without a nominative sign. We find, also, 
asfi harif. “ he is green," asti vedd-vlU 

asti dhana-lap ; on the other hand, liarid asti, 

vedavid as;}, dhana-lab asti ; also, 

harid hhavafi, &c. With this Sanskrit law the Middle High 
[(x. Ed. p. 89.] German is very nearly in accordance, wdiich 
indeed tolerates aspirates at the end of words, contrary to the 
custom of the Sanskrit, only wuth a conversion of the sonant 
V into the surd /, see §. 86. 3.; but, like the Sanskrit, and 
independent of the law of displacement explained in §. 8T., 
supplies the place of medials at the end of words regularly 
by tenues. As, for example, in the genitives tages, eides, 
idhes, of which the nom. and accus. sing., deprived of the 
inflexion and the terminating vowel of the base, take the 
forms tac, (§. 86. i.) eif, wzp. So also as to the verb ; for 
instance, the roots trog, lad, grab, form, in the uninflected 
1st and 3d pers. sing, pret., ti'iioc, luot^ gruop, plur. truogen, 
luoden, griiohen. Where, on the other hand, the tenuis 
aspirate (u excepted) is radical, there no alteration of sound 
occurs in declension or in conjugation. For instance, ‘worf, 
gen. wortes, not tmrdes, as in Sansk. dadat, ‘'the giver," 
gen. '^'^tl^dadatas, not ^^-^^^dadadas, but “knowing," 

gen. vidas, from the base vid. In Old High 

German different authorities of the language are at variance 
with respect to the strict observance of this law. Isidor is 
in accordance with it, insomuch that he converts d at the 
end into b and g into c; for instance, wort, wordes; dac, 
dages. The Gothic excludes only the labial medials from 
terminations, but replaces them, not by tenues, but by 
aspirates. Hence gof, ‘T gave,” in contrast to gebum, and 
the accusatives hlaif, lauf, thiuf, opposed to the nominatives 
lilaihs, lauhs, thiuhs, gen. hlaibis, &c. The guttural and dental 
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medials {g, d) are tolerated by the Gothic in terminations ; 
yet even in these, in individual cases, a preference appears 
for the terminating aspirates. Compare hauth, ‘‘I or he 
offered/’ with hiidiim, “ we offered,” from the root hud ; 
haitad-a '' nominatur'' with baltitk (§. 67.) ‘‘ nominat ; aih, 

I have/’ ‘‘ he has,” with cdguniy “ we have/’ 

[G. Ed. p, 90,] 93(^}. In a sense also opposed to that of the 

above*-mentioned Sanskrit law, we find, in Old High Germrai, 
yet only in Notker, an euphonic relation between terminating 
and initial letters of tw^o words which come together. (Grimm, 
pp. 130, 13S, ISl). As in Sanskrit the tenuis appears as an 
essential consonant, fit for the conclusion of a sentence, hut 
exchangeable, under the influence of a word following in a 
sentence, for the medials ; so with Notker the tenuis ranks 
as a true initial; stands therefore at the beginning of a 
sentence, and after strong consonants ; but after vowels 
and the weakest consonants the liquid is turned into a 
medial. Thus, for instance, ih pin, “ I am,” but ne bin ; 
ter dag, ‘‘ the day,” but tes tages ; mit kote, with God,” but 
minan got, “ my God.” 

94. Two consonants are no longer, in the existing con- 
dition of the Sanskrit, tolerated at the end of a word, but 
the latter of the two is rejected. This emasculation, which 
must date from an epoch subsequent to the division of the 
language, as this law is not recognised either hy the Zend 
or by any of the European branches of the family, has 
had, in many respects, a disadvantageous operation on the 
Grammar, and has mutilated many forms of antiquity re- 
quired by theory. In the High German we may view, as 
in some degree connected with this phenomenon, the cir- 
cumstance that roots with double liquids — U, mm, nn, rr — 
in forms which are indeclinable (and before the consonants 
of inflexions) reject the latter of the pair. In the case, also, 
of terminations in double h or t, one is rejected. Hence, 
for instance, from stihhii (pungo) ar-prithi {stringo), the 1st 
and 3d pers. pret. stah, ar-prat In Middle High German, 
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in declensions in the last is rejected; for instance, 

hoc, gen. hoches; cjrif, griffes : tx loses the t ; for instance, 
schaZf schatzes, 

95. Between a final n and a sue- [G. Ed. p. 91.] 

ceeding t sound — as which the palatals also must be 
reckoned, for ch is equivalent to tsh — in the Sanskrit an 
euphonic sibilant is interposed, from the operation of the 
following t ; and tt, by this sibilant, is converted, §. 9., into 
Anuswara ; for instance, Ifg ahhavans tatra, (ahhavan- 

s-tatra), “ they were there.” With this coincides the cir- 
cumstance, that, in High German, between a radical n and 
the t of an affix, an s, in certain cases, is inserted ; for in- 
stance, from the root ann, to favour,” comes, in Old High 
German, an-s-f, “ thou favourest,” on-s-fa or onda, I fa- 
voured,” an-s-t, “favour”; from prann comes prnn-!^~f, 

ardour ” ; from chan is derived cJmn-s4, “ knowledge,” our 
German Kuxst, in which, as in Brunst and Gunst, (from 
gonnen, probably formed from the ann before noticed, and 
the preposite g(e),) the euphonic s has stood fast. The Gothic 
exhibits this phenomenon nowhere, perhaps, but in an-s^ts 
and aUbriiii-s4s ‘holocaustum.’ In Old High German we 
find still an 5 inserted after r, in the root ta}r ; hence, tar-s-t, 
** thou darest,” for-s-fa, I dared.” (Cf. §.616. 2d Note.) 

96. In Sanskrit the interposed euphonic i' has extended 
itself further only among the prefixed prepositions, which 
generally enter into most intimate and facile connection with 
the following root. In this manner the euphonic s steps in 
between the prepositions sam, ^ ava, Tfft pari, Ilfrr prnti, 
and certain words which beg^in with h. With this the 
Latin s between ah or ob and c, q, and _p, remarkably accords^, 

[G. Ed. p. 92.] which s, ah retains even in an isolated posi- 
tion, when the above-mentioned letters follow. To this 
we also refer the cosmittere of Festus, instead of committere 


* We scarcely think it necessary to defend ourselves for dividing, with 
Vossius, ob-solesco^ rather than with Schneider (p. 571) obs-olesco. 
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(Schneider, p. 475), unless an original smitto, for mittOs is 
involved in this compound. In the Greek, £ shews an incli- 
nation for connection with r, d, and jx, and precedes these 
letters as an euphonic link, especially after short vowels, in 
cases which require no special mention. In compounds like 
(jaKeg-TcaXog I reckon the f, in opposition to the common 
theory, as belonging to the base of the first member (§. 1*28.). 
We have yet to consider a case of the interpolation of an 
euphonic labial, which is common to the Old Latin and Ger- 
manic, and serves to facilitate the union of the labial nasal 
with a dental. The Latin places p between m and a following 
^ or 5 ; the Gothic and Old High German/ between m and t. 
Thus, sumpsi, prompsi, dempsi, sumptus, promptus, dernptus ; 
Gothic andamm-f-tsy “ acceptance ” ; Old High German 
chum-f-t, “arrival.’’’’ In Greek we find also the interpola- 
tion of an euphonic /3 after p, of a 0 after r, of a d after cr, 
in order to facilitate the union of p, r, and a with p and A 
(p€crY]pl3pt(X} pepl^Keratf avdpogy IpdadArj — see Buttman, p. SO) ; 
while the Modern Persian places an euphonic d between 
the vowel of a prefixed preposition and that of the following 
word, as be-d-Uy “ to him.'” 

97. The Greek affords few specimens of variability at the 
end of words, excepting from peculiarities of dialect, as the 
substitution of p for g. The alteration of the v in the article 
in old inscriptions, and in the prefixes avv, er, and TraAm, 
seems analogous to the changes which, according to §. IB., 
the terminating ^ m, in Sanskrit, undergoes in all cases, 
with reference to the letter which follows. [G. Ed. p. 93.] 
The concluding v in Greek is also generally a derivative 
from py and corresponds to this letter, which the Greek 
never admits as a termination in analoofous forms of the 

o 

Sanskrit, Zend, and Latin. N frequently springs from 
a final ^ ; thus, for instance, pev (Doric ped) and the 
dual Tov answer to the Sanskrit personal terminations 
maSy ihaSy tas, I have found this explanation, 
which I have given elsewhere, of the origin of the v from ? 
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subsequently confirmed by the Pralqut, in which, in like 
manner, the concluding s of the instrumental termination 
plural hhis has passed into the dull n (Anuswara, §. 9.), 
and hin is said for bhis. An operation, which has a pre- 
judicial effect on many Greek terminations, and disturbs the 
relation to cognate languages, is the suppression of the f 
sound at the end of words, where, in Sanskrit, Zend, and 
Latin it plays an essential part. In respect of the vowels, 
it is also worthy of notice, that in Sanskrit, but not in 
Zend, at the meeting of vowel terminations and com- 
mencements, a hiatus is guarded against, either by the 
fusion of the two vowels, or, in cases where the vowel has 
a cognate semi-vowel at its command, by its transition 
into this latter, provided the vowel following be unlike. 
We find, for instance, astidam, est hoc/' and 

asty ayam, ‘‘est LirT For the sake of clearness, and 
because the junction of two vowels might too often give 
the appearance of two or more words to one, I write in my 
most recent text in order, by an apostrophe 

which I employ as a sign of fusion, to indicate that the 
vowel which appears wanting in the dam is contained 
in the final vowel of the preceding word. We might, 
perhaps, still better write ’^^7, in order directly 

[G. Ed. p. 94.] at the close of the first word to shew that 
its final vowel has arisen out of a contraction, and that the 
following word participates in it.^^ 

98. We have now to consider the alterations in the 
middle of w'ords, Le. those of the final letters of the 
roots and nominal bases before grammatical endings, and 
we find, with respect to these, most life, strength, and 
consciousness in the Sanskrit : and this lanofuaofe is 

* We cannot guide ourselves here by the onginal MSS., as these exhibit 
no separation of words, and entire verses are vTitten together without 
interruption, as though they were only a series of senseless syllables, and 
not words of independent place and meaning. As we must depart from 
Indian practice, the more complete the more rational the separation. 
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placed on the highest point of antiquity, insomuch as the 
signification of every radical portion is still so strongly 
felt, that while it admits of moderate changes, for the 
avoiding of harshness, it never, if we except some vowel 
elisions, permits the radical sense to be obliterated, or 
rendered irrecognisable by concessions too great, or trans- 
itions too daring. Yet does the Sanskrit, more than any 
of its kindred, afford a field for the conflict of unsociable 
consonants, a conflict, however, which is honourably and 
strenuously maintained. The Vowels and weak consonants, 
(§. r25.) of grammatical endings and suffixes exert no in- 
fluence over preceding consonants; but strong consonants, 
if surd (§. 25.), require a tenuis, and if sonant a medial, 
before them. Thus, H t and th allow only of k, not 
^ /.7a ^ gh preceding them ; only k t, not th, 
^ d, \ dii ; while on the other hand, * 1 ^ dh allows only tt g, 
not ^ k, ^ Jch, gk; only d, not W ^ th, V dh ; only 
^ h, not t| p, 'i^ph, bh to precede it. The [G. Ed. p. 95.] 
roots and the nominal bases have to regulate their final let- 
ters by this law ; and the occasion frequently presents itself, 
since, in comparison with the cognate languages, a far greater 
•proportion of the roots connect the personal terminations 
immediately with the root; and also among the case termi- 
nations there are many which begin with consonants 
blnjdm, m^^bhyas, su). To cite instances, the 

root ad, “ to eat,'’’’ forms admi, “ I eat ; but not 
(for s is surd), nor ad-tl, ad-tha, but 

at-si, at-ti, at-tha : on the other hand, in the 
imperative, ^1% ad'dlii, “ eat.'’ The base pad, foot," 
forms, in the locative plural, pat-su, not r^^pad-sii; on 
the other hand, mahat ‘‘ great," forms, in the instru- 
mental plural, mahad-bhis not mahat-bhis, 

99. The Greek and Latin, as they have come down to us, 
have either altogether evaded this conflict of consonants, 
or exhibit, in most cases, with regard to the first of any 
two contiguous consonants, a disposition to surrender it, or 
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at least an indifference to its assistance towards the signi- 
fication of the word, since they either abandon it altogether, 
or violently alter it, i.e, convey it beyond the limits of its 
proper organ. These two languages afford fewer occasions 
for harsh unions of consonants than tlie Sanskrit, princi- 
pally because, with the exception of ’EE and ’I A in Greek, 
and ES, FER, VEL, ED, in Latin, as Iit-t/, ecr-fiev, ecr-re, 
\a-T€,est, estis, fer-tifer-tis, vul-f, vul4h‘, no root, termi- 
nated by a consonant, joins on its personal terminations, or 
any of them, without the aid of a connecting vowel. The 
Greek perf. pass, makes an exception, and requires euphonic 
alterations, which, in part, come within the natural limits 
recognised by the Sanskrit, and, in part, overstep them. 

fG. Ed. p. 96.] The gutturals and labials remain on the 
ancient footing, and before cr and t observe the Sanskrit law 
of sound cited in §. 98.; according to which /c-cr^0, ac-t, tt-ct, 
TT-T, are applied to roots ending in k, y, )/, or tt, /6, because 
the surd o- or r suffers neither medials nor aspirates before 
it ; hence rerp/Tr-o-ao Terpi'n-rai, from TPIB, rero/c-cra/, rervK- 
raij from TYX. The Greek, however, diverges from the 
Sanskrit in this, that ji does not leave the consonant which 
precedes it unaltered, but assimilates labials to itself, and con-* 
verts the guttural, tenuis and aspirate into medials. For 
rerug-ga/, rerpAg-ga/, ’neuXey-jiai, rervy-fiai, we should, on 
Sanskrit principles, write (§. 9S.)TeTu'7r-/ua7, rerpil^-ixai, TreirKeK- 
fiai, rervyj-pai. The t sounds carry concession too far, and 
abandon the Sanskrit, or original principle, as regards the 
gutturals ; inasmuch as S', 6, and J (§(t), instead of passing into 
T before cr and r, are extinguished before cr, and before r and 
fjL become cr (ireTretcr-rai, 7re7re£-cra/, TreTreAcr-ga/, instead of 
TieTreiT-rai, TreTreir-craii 'ireTreid-fj.ats or 7reTT6i§-f.iau The Greek 
declension affords occasion for the alteration of consonants 
only through the g of the nominative and the dative plural 
termination in cri ; and here the same principle holds good as 
in the case of the verb, and in the formation of words : kh and 
g become, as in Sanskrit, k {^=K-g), and b and ph become p. 
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The i sounds, on the other hand, contrary to the Sanskrit, and 
in accordance with the enfeebled condition, in this respect, 
of the Greek, vanish entirely. We find irov-q for 
TTov-al for TTOT-(Ti', which latter naturally and originally must 
have stood for Troo-rr, Troo-ai. 

100. In Latin the principal occasion for the alteration of 
consonants presents itself before the s of the perfect and 
the t of the supine, or other verbal substantive or adjective 
(participles) beginning with t; and it is in [G. Ed. p. 97.] 
accordance wdth the Sanskrit law cited §. 9S., and the original 
condition of the language, that the sonant guttural passes, 
before s and /, into c, the sonant labial into p, as in rec-si 
(recci), rectum from reg, scrips^, scrip>tum from scrib. It is also 
in accordance with the Sanskrit that h, as a sonant (§. 25.) 
and incompatible wdth a tenuis, becomes c before s and t ; 
compare vec-sit (vexlt), wdth the word of like signification 
a-vdk-sjnt If of the two final consonants of a 
root the last vanishes before the s of the perfect tense 
{mulsi from mule and mulgi sparsi from sparg), this accords 
with the Sanskrit law of sounds, by which, of tw^o termi- 
nating consonants of a nominal base, the last vanishes 
before consonants of the case terminations. D ought to 
become t before s; and then the form, so theoretically 
created, claut-sit from claud, would accord with the Sanskrit 
forms, such as a-tdiit-sit, “ he tormented,” from Tn; 

iud. Instead, however, of this, the d allows itself to be 
extinguished; so, however, that, in compensation, a short 
vowel of the root is made long, as di-vz-si; or, which is 
less frequent, the d assimilates itself to the following s, as 
cessi from ced. With roots in which are rarer, assimi- 
lation usually takes place, as con-cm-si from cut; on the 
other hand, 7 m-si, not mis-si, for from mit or mitt. 

B, m, and r also afford instances of assimilation in jus-si, 
pres-sl ges-si, A third resource, for the avoidance 

* Compared with the Sanskrit, in which iisk signifies “burn”; 
the sibilant must here pass for the original form. 
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of an union^ very natural, but not endurable in this weak- 
ened state of the language, ts, is the suppression of the 
latter of these two letters, which is also compensated by 
the lengthening of a short radical vowel ; thus,^- sedi from 
[G- Ed. p. 98.] sM, vldi from rz'cZ. I believe, at least, that 
these forms are not derivable from sedm^ vidui, and I class 
them with forms Mke fodi from JM, legi, for lec-si, from leg, 
fiigU for fiic-sl, from fug. To these probably also belong cavi, 
fdvi,fdvij for pdvl, ror?, from can, &c. A cavui &c. is hardly 
conceivable ; cavi could never ha\'e had such an origin. I 
conjecture forms such as caii-si, fau-si, after the analogy of 
cautam, fautum ; or moc-si (moxi), after the analogy of vlc-si, 
con-nic-sL (§. 19.) Possibly a moc-si form might derive pro- 
bability from the adverb -mux, since the latter is probably 
derived from mov, as cito is from another root of motion. 
The c of fiuc-si, sinic-si, Sic.)JIiwciim, stractum^ must, 

in the same manner, be considered as a hardening of r; 
and a Jiu-vo, stru-vo, be presupposed, with regard to which 
it is to be remembered, that, in Sanskrit also, 2 iv often de- 
velopes itself out of "g* zt before vowels (Gram. Crit. r. 50.^); 
on which principle, out oi fui, stru^ before vowels, we might 
obtain striiv^ and thence before consonants flue, sfruc. 
Thus, also, frudiis out of fmv-or for fni-or. In cases of t 
preceded by consonants, the suppression of s is the rule, 
and ar-si for ard-i an excej)tion. Prandi, frendi pamli, 
verti, &c., are in contrast to ar-si and other forms, like 
miilsi above mentioned, in their preserving the radical letter 
in preference to the auxiliary verb; and they accord in 
tliis with the Sanskrit rule of sound, by which the 5 of 

afduPsam, akshaip-sam, &c., for the avoidance 

of hardness, is suppressed^ before strong consonants, and 
we find, for instance, WT’ir atduUta, instead of atdat- 

sta. The perfects scidi.^ ftdh are rendered doubtful by 
their short vowel, and in their origin probably belong 
to the reduplicated preterites, their first syllable having 

^ Of. §.^547., and for the whole 0. cf. §§. 547. 57G. 579. 
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perislied in the lapse of time : in other [G. Ed. p. 99.] 
respects, J/7C??, scidU correspond to tutudU pupilgh wot to speak 
of teiig'u the i of which latter is not original. 

101. The suffixes employed in the formation of words 
and beginning with f, for the representation of which the 
supine may stand, deserve special consideration, in regard 
to the relations of sound generated by the conflict betw een 
t and the preceding consonant. According to the original 
law observed in the Sanskrit, a radical t ought to remain 
unaltered before iim^ and d should pass into t \ as, hwh 
hheltmn, ‘‘ to cleave,'’ from hhkl According to the dege- 
nerated practice of the Greek, a radical d or t before t 
would become s. Of tins second gTadation we And a rem- 
nant in comes-iiis, comes-turay analogous to es-f, es-tis, Sec. 
from edo : we And, however, no comes-tum,, comesdory but 
in their place comesumy comesor. We might question wdie- 
ther, in comemm, the s belonged to the root or to the suf- 
fix ; whether the d of ed, or the t of tmiy had been changed 
into The form com-es-tus might argue the radicality of 
the s; but it is hard to suppose that the language should 
have jumped at once from estus to esusy between which two 
an essiis probably intervened, analogous to cessurriy jissiimy 
quassuTUy &c., while the t of turn, tus, &c., assimilated itself 
to the preceding s. Out of essum has arisen esu7ny by the 
suppression of an s, probably the first ; for where of a pair 
of consonants the one is removed, it is generally the first, 
(etjM from eo-ju/, tto-ct/ from ttoJ-ct/,) possibly because, as in 
§. 100., an auxiliary verb is abandoned in preference to a 
letter of the main verb. After that the language had, through 
such forms as e-sum, cd-sum, divz-sum, fis-snm, quas-sum, 
habituated itself to an s in suffixes properly beginning wuth a 
f, $ might easily insinuate itself into forms where it did not 
owe its origin to assimilation. Cs (gc) is a [G. Ed, p. 100.] 
favourite combination ; hence, fic-sum, nec-sum, &c. for Jic- 
tum, nec-tim. The liquids, m excepted, evince special incli- 
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nation for a succeeding s, most of all the r ; hence, ter-sum, 
mer-sum, cur-sum, par-sum, ver-sum, in contrast to par-tum, 
tor-turn: there are also cases in which r, by a conversion 
into s, accommodates itself to t, as in ges-fum, us-tum, 
tos-tum.- This answers to the Sanskrit obligatory conver- 
sion of a concluding r into s before an initial t ; as, 

bhrdtas tcimija mam, “ brother save me,’' instead of 
hhrdtar : on the other hand, in the middle of words r 
remains unaltered before t ; hence, for instance, bhar- 

■O N 

turn, not bhastu7n,'' to bear.” L exhibits in the Latin 

O \ 

the forms fal-siim, pul-sum, vul-sum^ in contrast to cul-tum ; 
n exhibits ten-turn, can-turn, opposed to man-sum. The other 
forms in n-sum, except cen-sitm, have been mulcted of a 
radical d, as ton- sum, pen-sum, 

10:2. In the Germanic languages, t alone gives occasion 
•for an euphonic conversion of a preceding radical consonant; 
for instance, in the 2d pers. sing, of the strong preterite, 
wliere, however, the t in the Old High German is retained 
only in a few verbs, which associate a present signi- 
fication with the form of the preterite. In the weak pre- 
terites, also, which spring from these verbs, the auxiliary t, 
where it remains unaltered, generates the same euphonic 
relations. Yv^e find in these forms the Germanic on the same 
footing as the Greek, in this respect, that it converts radical 
t sounds (/, th, d, and in Old and Middle High German 
also) before a superadded t into s. Hence, for instance, in 
[G. Ed. p. 101.] Gothic maimais-t (ahscidisti), for maimait-t, 
fai-fals-t (pJicavisti), for fai-faUh-t, oma-baus-t (imperasfi), for 
ana-baud-t. In Old and Middle High German weis-t, ‘^thou 
knowest,” for ivelz-t. The Gothic, in forming out of the 
root vif, in the weak preterite, vis-sa (“ I knew ”), instead of 

* The obvious relationship of torreo with rep(yoiim, and trish from 
tar&h, argues the derivation of the latter r from 5. Upon that of uro , 
from ush, see I, 97. 
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vista^ from vitta^ resembles, in respect of assimilation, the 
Latin forms mentioned in §. lOL, such as quas-siim for quas- 
turn, from qmt-tum. The Old High German, however, which 
also adopts wis-sa, but from muoz makes not miios-sa^ but 
muo-sa, corresponds, in the latter case, to such Latin forms, 
as ca-sum^ clausum. The case is different in Old High Ger- 
man with those verbs of the first weak conjugation, which, 
having their syllables made long generally through two 
terminating consonants in the preterite, apply the t of the 
auxiliary verb directly to the root. Here the transition of t 
into s does not occur, but /, :r, and even remain unaltered ; 
and only when another consonant precedes them t and d are 
extinguished, on the contrary remains ; for instance, leitda, 
“duxi,” hi-neiz4a^ ‘'afflxxi,” ar-ud-ta, vastavi,” walz-ta, 

voLvi,” liuh-ta, luxi,'** for liuhtda ; hul-ta, “ placavi,” for 
hidd’ta. Of double consonants one only is retained, and of ch 
or cch only h ; other consonantal combinations remain, how- 
ever, undisturbed, as ran-ta, ^‘cucurri,” for rann-ta; wanhda, 

VACiLLAVi,” for wanch-ta ; dah-ta, texi,” for dacch-to. The 
Middle High German follows essentially the same principles, 
only a simple radical t gives way before the auxiliary verb, 
and thus lei-te is opposed to the Old High German leit-ta ; on 
the other hand, in roots in Id and rd the d may be maintained, 
and the t of the auxiliary be surrendered — as dulde, ‘‘ toleravi’’ 
— unless we admit a division of did.-de, and consider the d as 
a softened L The change of cj into c (§. 9S.) is natural, but 
not universal; for instance, anc-te, “ arctuu,'” for ang-te ; but 
against this law b remains unaltered. [G. Ed. p. 102.] 
Before the formative suffixes beginning with both in Gothic 

and High German, guttural and labial tenues and medials are 
changed into their aspirates, although the tenuis accord with 
a following t. Thus, for instance, in Gothic, vali-W, 

^ With the exception of the High German passive part, of the weaker 
form, which, in the adjunction of its t to the root, follows the analogy of 
the pret. above described 
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“ wateli,” from vah: sau}i-t{i)s, ‘'sickness,'’’ from sul: ; 
mah-t{i)s, “might,” from mog ; ga-shnf-t{i)s, "creation,” 
from skap ,* fragif-i(i)s, “ betrothnient,” from gib, softened 
from gab ; Old High German siiht, maid, hi-skaft, " creature,” 
kift, " gift” The dentals replace the aspirate th by the 
sibilant {s), as is the case in Gothic before the pers. cha- 
racter t of the preterite, as th cannot be combined with L 
The formation of words, however, affords few examples of 
this kind : under this head comes our mast, related to the 
Gothic mats, " food,” and matgan, “ to eat.” In Gothic, the 
s of bldstreis, " worshipper,” springs from the t of blotan, 
"to worship”: “ leaven,” comes probably from belt 

(beltan, "to bite,” Grimm, ii. p. 208). The Zend accords, 
in this respect, with the Germanic^, but still more with 
the Greek, in that it converts its t sounds into ^ s, not 
only before ^ t, but also before ^ m ; for instance, 
irista, "dead,” from the root irith; basta, 

“ bound,” from bandli, with the nasal excluded ,* as 

in Modern Persian bastah, from Jjj band; 

aesma, " wood,” from idhma, 

103. It is a violation of one of the most natural laws of 
sound, that, in Gothic, the medial g does not universally 
pass into k or h ( = cli), before the personal character t of 

[G. Ed. p. 108.] the pret., but generally is retained ; and 
we find, for instance, 6g-t, "thou fearest,” mag-t, "thou 
canshj'”; and yet, before other inflections formed with t, 
the g undergoes an euphonic transition into /?, as for in- 
stance, ohda, "I feared,” mah-ts, "might.” 

104. Wlien in Sanskrit, according to §. 98., the aspiration 
of a medial undergoes a necessary suppression, it falls back, 
under certain conditions and according to special laws, 
upon the initial consonant of the root, yet only upon a 
medial, or throws itself onward on the initial consonant of 


* Cf. the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, p 457. 
t No other roots in g in this person are to be found in Ulfilas. 
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the follo'.viiig suffix. Wc find, for instance, b!}ot- 

syAmi, “ I shall know,” for budh-syami ,■ vedn- 

hhvt, “ knowing the vedas,” for hadh ; ^5 hiid-dba, 

“ knowing,” for w dhbk-shyumi, “I shall 

milk,” for dbh-syami; dug-dha, "niilkt-d,” for 

tT dnh-ta. In Greek we find a remarkable relic of the first 
part of the transposition of the aspirate,^ in the necessary 
suppression of the aspirate in some roots wliich begin with 
t and end with an aspirate before cr, t, and ji, letters wliich 
admit of no union witli an aspirate, and in its being thrown 
back on the initial letter, by which process t becomes d. 
Hence, Tpicpo), OpeTr-cro), {dpe’^rco), dpe'JTnjp, dpefi-pa, racprj^ ddiv- 
Tcx), eTd(py]Vf Tedap.-p.aL ; Tpv(po£, dpvTr-ro), erpvcprjv, 6pvp-pa ; 
Tpex<^^ Ope^opat; 6pi^, rpixog, Ta)/a(:, Odcrcrcoi', In the spirit 
of tliis transposition of the aspirate, obtains the spiritus as- 
per when ^ is obliged to merge in tiie tenuis, (e/croV, e|a), 

^ See J. L. Burnouf in the Asiatic Journal, III. 3G8; and Buttmann, 
pp. 77, 78. 

t It is usual to explain this appearance by the supposition of two aspi- 
rations in the root of these forms, of which one only is supposed to appear 
in deference to the euphonic law which forbids the admission of two con« 
secutire aspirated syllables. This one would be the last [G. Ed. p. 10-L] 
of the two, and the other would only shetv itself when the latter had been 
forced to merge in the tenuis. Opposed, however, to this explanation is 
the fact, that, on account of the inconvenience of accumulated aspirates, the 
language has guarded itself in the original formation of its roots against 
the evil, and has never admitted an aspirated consonant at once for the 
initial and final letter of a root. In Sanskrit, the collection of \\ hose roots 
is complete, there is no such instance. The form.s, however, ida<j)6r}v^ 
r€6d<p6aL, r€Sd(p6co, reddeparat, r^Opdcpdai, edpecjyB}]!/,, present a difficulty. 
These, perhaps, are eccentricities of usage, which, once habituated to the 
initial aspiration by its frequent application to supply the place of the ter- 
minating one, began to assume its radicality, and extended it wdder than 
■was legitimate. We might also say, that since <jj6 (as is so favourite 
a combination in Greek that it is even substituted for rrd and iSd — wffiilc, ac- 
cording to §. 98., an original cp0 ought to become nd—on this ground the 
tendency to aspiration of the root remained unsatisfied by irdefyOrju kc.; 
and as if the cjy only existed out of reference to the d, the original ter- 
minating aspirate necessarily fell back on the radical initial. This theory, 
which seems to me sound, -would only leave TeBdeparaL to be explained. 
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[G. Ed. p. 195 .] 105. There are in Sanskrit, and the lan- 

guages which are akin to it, two classes of roots : from the 
one, which is by far the more numerous, spring verbs, and 
nouns (substantives and adjectives) which stand in fraternal 
connection with the verbs, not in the relation of descent from 
them, not begotten by them, but sprung from the same 
shoot with them. We term them, nevertheless, for the 
sake of distinction, and according to prevailing custom, 
Verbal Roots ; and the verb, too, stands in close formal 
connection with them, because from many roots each per- 
son of the present is formed by simply adding the requi- 
site personal termination. From the second class spring 
pronouns, all original prepositions, conjunctions, and par- 
ticles : we name them Pronominal Roots, because they all 
express a pronominal idea, which, in the prepositions, con- 
junctions, and particles, lies more or less concealed. No 
simple pronouns can be carried back, either according to 
their meaning or their form, to any thing more general, but 
their declension-theme (or inflective base) is at the same 
time their root. The Indian Grammarians, however, derive 
all words, the pronouns included, from verbal roots, although 
the majority of pronominal bases, even in a formal respect, 
are opposed to such a derivation, because they, for the most 
part, end wdth a : one, indeed, consists simply of a. Among 

[G. Ed. p. 106.] the verbal roots, however, there is not a 
single one in u, although long a, and all other vowels, ^ 
du excepted, occur among the final letters of the verbal 
roots. Accidental external identity takes place between the 
verbal and pronominal roots; signifies, as a verbal 

root, to go,*” as a pronominal root, “ he,’’** “ this.’" 

106. The verbal roots, like those of the pronouns, are 
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monosyllabic; and the polysyllabic forms represented by 
the grammarians as roots contain either a reduplicate- 
syllable, as ^xnjdgri, to wake,'' or a preposition wdiich has 
grown up with the root, as Qva-dhii% “ to despise " ; 

or they have sprung from a noun, like kumdr, to 

play," which I derive from hurriLvra, “ a boy." Except 
the law of their being monosyllabic, the Sanskrit roots are 
subjected to no further limitation, and their one-syllableness 
may present itself under all possible forms, in the shortest 
and most extended, as w’-ell as those of a middle degree. 
This free state of irrestriction was necessary, as the lano:ua 2 :e 
was to contain within the limits of one-syllableness the 
whole body of fundamental ideas. The simple vowels and 
consonants were not sufheient: it was requisite to frame 
roots also where several consonants, combined in inseparable 
unity, became, as it were, simple sounds; e.g. WT “to 
stand," a root in which the age of the co-existence of the a 
and th is supported by the unanimous testimony of all the 
members of our race of languages. So also, in 
skand, '' to go," (Lat. scand-d) the age of the combination of 
consonants, both in the beginning and ending of the root, is 
certified by the agreement of the Latin with the Sanskrit. 
The proposition, that in the earliest period of language a 
simple vowel is sufficient to express a verbal idea, is sup- 
ported by the remarkable concurrence of [G. Ed. p. 107,] 
nearly all the individuals of the Sanskrit family of lan- 
guages in expressing the idea “ to go " by the root i. 

107. The nature and peculiarity of the Sanskrit verbal 
roots explains itself still more by comparison with those 
of the Semitic languages. These require, as far as we 
trace back their antiquity, three consonants, which, as I 
have already elsewhere shewn, express the fundamental 


^ Trans, of the Hist. Phil. Class of the R. A. of Litt. of Berlin for the 
year 1824, p. 126, &<?. 


H 
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idea by themselves alone, without the aid of vowels ; and 
althoug'h they may be momentarily compressed into one 
syllable, still, in this, the combination of the middle radical 
with the first or last cannot be recognised as original and 
belonging to the root, because it is only transitory, and 
chiefly depends on the mechanism of the construction of 
the word. Thus, in Hebrew, katulj slain.” in the fern., 
on account of the addition ah contracts itself to ktul (JctM- 
“dh ) ; while koUh slaying,” before the same addition, com- 
presses itself in an opposite manner, and forms kdtldh. 
Neither ktul, therefore, nor kotl^ can be re^’arded as the root ; 
and just as little can it be looked for in ktol, as the status con- 
structus of the infinitive ; for this is only a shortening of the 
absolute form katol, produced by a natural tendency to pass 
hastily to the word governed by the infinitive, which, as it 
were, has grown to it. In the imperative ktdl the abbrevia- 
tion is not external, subject to mechanical conditions, but 
rather dynamic, and occasioned by the hurry with which a 
command is usually enunciated. In the Semitic languages, 
in decided opposition to those of the Sanskrit family, the 
vowels belong, not to the root, but to the grammatical motion, 
the secondary ideas, and the mechanism of the construction of 
[G. Ed. p. 108 .] the word. By them, for example, is dis- 
tinguished, in Arabic, katala, “ he slew/’ from kutila, he was 
slain”; and in Hebrew, koteh “slaying,” from kdtuir, ‘"slain.” 
A Semitic root is unpronounceable, becausej in giving it 
vowels, an advance is made to a special grammatical form, and 
it then no longer possesses the simple peculiarity of a root 
raised above all grammar. But in the Sanskrit family of 
languages, if its oldest state is consulted in the languages which 
have continued most pure, the root appears as a circumscribed 
nucleus, wliich is almost unalterable, and which surrounds 
itself with foreign syllables, whose origin we must investi- 
gate, and whose destination is, to express the secondary 
ideas of grammar which the root itself cannot express. 
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The vowel, with one or more consonants, and sometimes 
without any consonant whatever, belongs to the fundamental 
meaning: it can be lengthened to the highest degree, or 
raised by Guna or Vriddhi ; and this lengthening or raising, 
and, more lately, the retention of an original u, opposed to 
its weakening to i or change to 2 t(§§. 66., 67.), belongs not to 
the denoting of grammatical relations, which require to be 
more clearly pointed out, but, as I imagine I can prove, only 
to the mechanism, the symmetry of construction. 

lOS. As the Semitic roots, on account of their construc- 
tion, possess the most surprising capacity for indicating 
the secondary ideas of grammar by the mere internal mould- 
ing of the root, of which they also make extensive use, while 
the Sanskrit roots, at the first grammatical movement, are 
compelled to assume external additions ; so must it appear 
strange, that F. von Schlegel,* while he [G-. Ed. p. 109.] 
divides languages in general into two chief races, of which 
the one denotes the secondary intentions of meaning by an 
internal alteration of the sound of the root by inflexion, the 
other always by the addition of a word, which may by 
itself signify plurality, past time, w.hat is to be in future, 
or other relative ideas of that kind, allots the Sanskrit 
and its sisters to the former race, and the Semitic lan- 
guages to the second. “There may, indeed,’’ he writes, 
p. 4S, “arise an appearance of inflexion, when the annexed 
particles are melted down with the chief word so as to be 
no longer distinguishable ; but where in a language, as in 
the Arabic, and in all which are connected with it, the first 
and most important relations, as those of the person to 
verbs, are denoted by the addition of particles which have 
a meaning for themselves individually, and the tendency 
to which suffixes shews itself deeply seated in the language, 
it may there be safely assumed that the same may have 

In his work on the language and wisdom of the Indians. 

H 
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occurred in other positions, where the annexation of par- 
ticles of a foreign nature no longer admits of such clear 
discrimination: one may at least safely assume that the 
language, on the whole, belongs to this chief race, although 
in this single point, by admixture or artificial adornment, 
it has adopted another and a higher character.’’’’ We must 
here preliminarily observe, that, in Sanskrit and the lan- 
guages connected with it, the personal terminations of the 
verbs shew at least as great a similarity to isolated pro- 
nouns as in Arabic. How should any language, wdiich 
expresses the pronominal relations of the verbs by syllables 
annexed either at the beginning or end of the w^ord, in the 
choice of these syllables avoid, and not rather select, those 
which, in their isolated state, also express the coiTesponding 
[G. Ed. p. 110.] pronominal ideas? By inflexion, F. von 
Schlegel understands the internal alteration of the sound of 
the root, or (p. 35) the internal modification of the root, which 
he (p. 48) opposes to addition from without. But when from 
So or Scd, in Greek, comes SiSo)-jxi, ^co-crct), So-d'>]a6fjLedaf what 
are the forms (jll, crco, 6}'}(T6fj,eda, but palpable external addi- 
tions to the root, which is not at all internally altered, or 
only in the quantity of the vowel ? If,* then, by inflexion, 
an internal modification of the root is to be understood, 
the Sanskrit and Greek &c. have in that ease — except the 
reduplication^ which is supplied by the elements of the root 
itself — scarce any inflexion at all to shew. If, however, 
drjCTofxeda is an external modification of the root §o, simply 
because it is combined with it, touches it, with it expresses 
a whole ; then the idea of sea and continent may be repre- 
sented as an internal modification of the sea, and vice versd. 
P. 50, F. von Schlegel remarks: ^^In the Indian or Grecian 
language every root is truly that which the name says, 
and like a living germ ; for since the ideas of relation are 
denoted by internal alteration, freer room is given for 
development, the fulness of which can be indefinitely 
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extended, and is, in fact, often wondrously rich. Ail, how- 
ever, which in this manner proceeds from the simple root* 
still retains the stamp of its relationship, adheres to it, and 
thus reciprocally bears and supports itself.” I find, how- 
ever, the inference not established ; for from the capability 
of expressing ideas of relation by internal alteration of the 
root, how can the capability be deduced of surrounding the 
(internally unalterable) root indefinitely, with foreign syllables 
externally added ? What kind of stamp of relationship is 
there between jxi, crw, drjdofieda, and the [G. Ed. p. 111.] 
roots to which these significative additions are appended P 
We therefore recognise in the inflexions of the Sanskrit 
family of languages no internal involutions of the root, but 
elements of themselves significative, and the tracing of the 
origin of which is the task of scientific grammar. But even 
if the origin of not a single one of these inflexions could be 
traced with certainty, still the principle of the formation 
of grammar, by external addition, would not, for that 
reason, be the less certain, because, at the first glance, in 
the majority of inflexions, one discovers at least so much, 
that they do not belong to the root, but have been added 
from without. A, W. von Schlegel, also, wdio, in essential 
points, assents to the above-mentioned division of lan- 
guages,* gives us to understand, with regard to the so-called 

^ Nevertheless, in his work, ^^Observations sw la langue et la litthature 
prove/igales," p. 14, &c., he gives three classes, viz. Les langues sansaucune 
structure gj'ammaticale, ks langues qui emploitnt des affij^es, et les langues 
d injiejcions. Of the latter, he says : “ Je pense, cependant, qn’il faut 
assigner le premier rang aux la’’ gues a inflexions. On pourroitdes appeier 

les langues org’auigues, parce qu elles renferment un principe vivant de 
developpement et d’accroissement, et qn’elies ont seoles, si je puis m^ex- 
primer ainsi, une vegetation abondante et feconde. Le merveilieux 
artifice de ces langues est, de former une immense variete de mots, et de 
marquer la liaison des idees qne ces mots designent, moyenuant un assez 
petit nombre de syliabes qui, considerees separement, n'ont point de signi- 
fication 
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inflexions, that they are not modifications of the root, but 
foreign additions, whose characteristic lies in this, that 
[G. Ed. p. 11*2.] regarded, per se, they have no meaning. 
In the Semitic, the appended grammatical syllables or in- 
flexions have no meaning, at- least in so far that they do not, 
any more than in Sanskrit, occur isolated in a completely 
similar state. In Arabic, for instance, antum, and not turn, 
is said for '‘ye”; and in Sanskrit ma, ta, and not mi, ti, are 
the declinable bases of the first and third person ; and at-Ti, 
“ he eats,” has the same relation to TA-m, “ him,” that in 
Gothic IT-a, “ I eat,” has to the monosyllabic AT, “ I ate ” 
The reason for weakening the a of the base to i is probably, 
in the diiterent cases of the two sister languages, the same, 
viz. the greater extent of the form of word with i (comp. 
§. 6.) If, then, the division of languages made by F. von 
Schiedel is untenable, on the reasons on which it is 
founded, still there is much ingenuity in the thought of a 
natural history or classification of languages. We prefer, 
however, to present with A. W. von Schlegel (1. c.), three 
classes, and distinguish them as follows : first, languages 
with monosyllabic roots, without the capability of composition, 
and hence without organism, without grammar. This class 
comprises Chinese, where all is hitherto bare root, and the 
grammatical categories, and secondary relations after the 


fication, mais qui determinent avec precision ie sens dn mot auquel elles 
sont jointes. En modifiant les lettres radicales, et en ajoutant aux racines 
des syllabes dierivatives, on forme de mots derives de diver ses especes, et 
des derives des derives. On compose des mots de plusieurs racines pour 
exprimer les idees complexes. Ensuite on decline les substantife, les 
adjectifs, et les pronoms, par genres, par nombres, et par cas ; on conjugue 
les verbes par voix, par modes, par temps, par nombres, et par personnes, 
en employant de meme des desinences et quelquefois des augmens qni, se- 
parement, ne signifient rien. Cette methode procure Favantage d’enoncer 
en un seul mot Fidee principale, souvent deja tres-modifiee et tres-com- 
plexe, avec tout sou cortege dfidees accessohes et de relations variables. 
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main point, can only be discovered from the position of the 
roots in the sentence. Secondly, languages with mono' 
syllabic rootSj which are capable of combination, and obtain 
their organism and grammar nearly in this way alone. The 
chief principle of the formation of words, in this class, 
appears to me to lie in the combination of verbal and pro- 
nominal roots, which together represent, [G. Ed.p. 113.] 
as it were, body and soul (Comp. §. 100.}. Todhis class belongs 
the Sanskrit family of languages, and moreover all other 
languages, so far as they are not comprehended under 1. and 
3., and have maintained themselves in a condition which 
renders it possible to trace back their forms of words to the 
simplest elements. Thirdly, languages with dissyllabic verbal 
roots, and three necessary consonants as single vehicles of 
the fundamental meaning. This class comprehends merely 
the Semitic languages, and produces its grammatical forms, 
not simply by combination, like the second class, but by a 
mere internal modification of the roots. We here gladly 
award to the Sanskrit family of languages a great superiority 
over the Semitic, which we do not, however, find in the use 
of inflexions as syllables per se devoid of meaning, but in 
the copiousness of these grammatical additions, which are 
really significative, and connected with words used isolated ; 
ill the judicious, ingenious selection and application of them, 
and the accurate and acute defining of various relations, wliich 
hereby becomes possible; finally, in the beautiful adjustment 
of these additions to a harmonious whole, which bears the 
appearance of an organized body. 

109^ The Indian Grammarians divide the roots accord- 
ing to properties, ( which extend only to the tenses which 


* Y\q find this view of the Chinese admirably elucidated in W. von 
Humboldt's talented pamphlet, ^^Lettre a M. Abel Rmiusat, sur la na^ 
lure des formes grammaticales en general^ et sur le gmie de la Icingue 
chinoisef 
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I call the special tenses,^ and to the part, pres.,) into ten 
classes, aJl of which we have re-discovered in the Zend also, 
and examples of which are given in the following paragraph. 

[G. Ed. p. 114.] We shall here give the characteristics of 
the Sanskrit classes, and compare wdth them those which 
correspond in the European sister languages. 

(l.) The first and sixth class add ^ a to the root ; and 
we reserve the discussion of the origin of this and other 
conj ligation al affixes for the disquisition on the verb. The 
point of difference between the first class of nearly 1000 
roots (almost the half of the entire number) and the sixth 
class, which contains about 130 roots, lies in this, that the 
former raise the vowel of the root by Guna (§. 26.), while 
the latter retain it pure; e,g. bodhati, '‘he knows,'’ 

from ’^^budh (l.) ; tudatU “he vexes” (comp. tundit)i 

from ’^htd (6.) As ^ a has no Guna,^j’ no discrimination can 
take place through this vowel between the classes 1. and 6. : 
but nearly all the roots wdiich belong to either, having ^ a 
as the radical vowel, are reckoned in the first class. In Greek, 
e (before nasals o, §. 3.) corresponds to the affix ^ a ; and 
KeLTT-O'-jievX (pevy-o-ixer, from AIII, <I^Yr {eKiTrov, ecjyvyov)^ 
belong to the first class, because they have Guna (§. 26.); 
while, e.g» Oly-o^/jiev, OAl^^o-iiev, &c., fall under the sixth 
class. 11 In Latin we recognise, in the third conjugation, 


In Greek, the present (indie, imper. and optat., the form of the Greek 
snbjunct. is wanting in Sanskrit) and imperfect correspond to them; be- 
yond which certain conjugation-signs do not extend. In German, the 
present of every mood corresponds. 

t The accent here distin^ishes the 1st cl. from the 6th. e\g, foi' pdtati 
did it belong to the 6th. cl., we should hsiYe patdti, 

t We give the plural, because the singular, on account of abbreviation, 
makes the thing less perspicuous. 

11 Sanskrit long vowels admit Guna only when they occur at the end of 
the root, but in the beginning and middle remain without admixture of 
the a ; so do short vowels before double consonants. 
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whicli I would raise to tlie first, the cognate of the Sanskrit 
first and sixth class, since we regard the addition z as a 
weakening of the old a (§. 8.) ; and e. g. lecjimus has the same 
relation to \ey~ 0 'g.ev, that the genitive ped-is has to jroo-og 
wdiere the Sanskrit has likewise a [G. Ed. p. 115.] 

pad-as). In leg-u~nf^ from len-a-ntU the old a, through the 
influence of the liquid, has become u (Comp. §. 66.). In 
German, all the primitive (strong) verbs, with the exception 
of some remains of the fourth class (No. 2.), stand in clear 
connection with the Sanskrit first class, which is here, for the 
first time, laid down in its full extent.*' The ^ a which 
is added to the root has, in Gothict, before some personal 
terminations, remained unchanged ; before others, according 
to §. 67., and as in Latin, been weakened to z; so, Aaii-c, “I 
am called,” haitd-s, hait-i-th^ 2d pers. du. halt- ad s ; pi. hait- 
a-nii hait-i-th, hait-a-nd. The radical vow'els i and u keep the 
Guna addition, as in Sanskrit, only that the a which gives 
the Guna is here weakened to z (§. 27.), which, with a radical 
z, is aggregated into a long z (written eh §• 70.) : hence keina 
( = kinaf from hiina), ‘G germinate,” from KIN: hiuga, 
I bend,” from BUG, Sanskrit hlmj, whence bhvgna, 
“ bent.*” The diphthongs ai, an, as in Sanskrit and ^7 
(§. 2.), are incapable of any Guna ; as are e ( = §. 69.) and 

a. The Sanskrit radical vowel ^ a has, however, in Gothic, 
experienced a threefold destiny. It has either remained 
unaltered in the special tenses, and is lengthened in the 
preterite, except in reduplicate roots (z.e. to o, see §. 69.) — 


* I have already, in my Review of Grimm’s Grammar, expressed the 
conjecture that the a of forms like haita, haitain, haitaima, &c. does not 
belong to the personal termination, hut is identical with the ^ a of the 
Sansknt 1st and 6th classes ; but I was not then clear regarding the Guna 
in the present in all roots with vo\yels capable of Guna. (See Ann. Reg. 
for Grit, of Lilt., Book II. pp. 282 and 259.) 

t We make frequent mention of the Gothic alone as the true starting- 
point and light of German Grammar. The application to the High Ger- 
man will hereafter present itself. 
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thus, e,g. far-i-th, he wanders/’ answers to charati 

[G. Ed. p. 116.] (§. 14.), and for, “ he wandered/’ to 

chachdra ; or, secondly, the old a shews itself in the special 
tenses weakened to i, but retained in the monosyllabic singu- 
lar of the preterite: so that here the stronger a (§. 8.) corre- 
sponds to the weaker i in the same way that, in the first case, 
the d ( = d) does to the short a. The root ad, “ to 
eat,” in Gothic, according to §. 87., forms AT ; hence, in the 
present, ita ; in the sing, pret., at, as-f, at. The third fate 
which befalls the a of the root in Gothic is a complete 
extirpation, and compensation by the w^eaker i, which is 
treated like an original existing in the Sanskrit ; L e, in the 
special tenses it receives Guna by z, and in the pret. sing, by 
a (§.27.), but in the pret. pi. it is preserved pure. To this 
class belongs the KIN, “to germinate,” mentioned above, 
pres, keina, pret. sing, kain, pL kln-um. The corresponding 
Sanskrit root is ” to produce,” to be born” (see 

§. 87.) : the same relation, too, has greipa^ graip, gripum, 
from OmP, ‘'to seize,” to grahh (VMa form): on the 
other hand, BIT, “to bite,"’ {beita, bait, hitum), has an 
original i, which exists in Sanskrit (comp, bhid, “ to 

cleave”); just so, VI T, “to know,” Sanskrit vid. 

(2.) The fourth class of Sanskrit roots adds to them the 
syllable ’JT ya, and herein agrees with the special tenses of 
the passive; and from the roots which belong to it spring 
chiefly neuter verbs, as e.g, nasyati, “ he perishes,” 

Their number amounts altogether to about 130. The German 
has preserved one unmistakeable remnant of this class, in 
those strong verbs which again lay aside, in the preterite, the 
syllable ya (weakened to yi), which is added to the root in the 
[G. Ed. p, 117.] special tenses ; e.g. va}LS-ya{'Leiid 
vcs-yaiin, crescebantf Vendidad S. p. 257), “cmco,” vahs~ 
yi-th, “ crescitf pret vohs. 


* Occurs only with the prep, and, and with the meaning “ to scold, “ 
but corresponds to the Old High German root BIZ, to bite.’' 
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(3.) The second, third, and seventh classes add the personal 
termination direct to the root ; but in the cognate European 
languages, to facilitate the conjugation, these classes have 
mainly passed over to the first class ; e. g. ed-i~muSi not ed-mus 
(as a remnant of the old construction es-f, esdis), Gothic 
it-a-m, Old High German iz-a-mh not iz-mes, answering 
to the Sanskrit ad-mas* The second class, to which 

ad belongs, leaves the root wutlioiit any characteristic 
addition, with Guna of the vowels capable of Guna before 
light terminations, which must be hereafter explained ; hence, 
e,g* emu corresponding to hnas, from “to go,” 
as in Greek eijiL to fper. It contains not more than about 
seventy roots, partly terminating in consonants, partly in 
vowels. In this and the third-class, the Greek exhibits roots, 
almost entirely ending in vowels, as the above mentioned 
’I, M, rNQ (7vw-e0, AQ, STA, 0H, Ci<pvv), AY, &c. 
To the consonants the direct combination with the conso- 
nants of the termination has become too heavy, and 'E2 alone 
(because of the facility of crft, err) has remained in the San- 
skrit second class, as the corresponding root in Latin, Lithua- 
nian, and German. Hence, astu eerr/, Lithuan. estu esU 
Gothic and High German isL In the Latin there fall also 
to the second class, /, DA, ST A, FLA, FA, and NA\ and also 
in-qiiam, whence QUA weakened to QUI, is the root, which, 
in Gothic, appears as QUAT, weakened to QUIT, with the 
accretion of a T. FER and T EL ( J'UL ) have preserved 
some persons of the ancient construction,^ [G. Ed. p. 118.] 
The third class is distinguished from the second by a syllable 
of reduplication in the special tenses, and has maintained 
itself under this form in Greek also, and Lithuanian. In 


^ Five roots of the second class introduce in Sanskrit, between the con- 
sonants of the root and the personal termination, an ^ ?, as rod-i- 

mi, I weep,” from rud. I can, however, no longer believe that the 
i of the Latin third eonjug. is connected with this ^ i, as there is scarce 
any doubt of its relationship with the W ^ of the very copious first class. 
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Sanskrit it comprehends about twenty roots ; e.g. 
dacldmi, oISoo/jli, Lithuanian dudu ; dadhami, rlOrjixi 

(§. 16.); pja 7 imi “I beget” comp yi-yi-o-fxai. The 

seventh class, of about twenty-four roots, introduces, in the 
special tenses, a nasal into the root, which is extended before 
the light personal terminations to the syllable na; e.g. 
bhinadmi, '' I cleave,” bliindmas, '' we cleave,” The 

Latin has kept the weaker form of this nasalization, but has 
further added to the root the affix of the first class (p. 1 14 G. 
Ed.); hence Jindo, findd-mus. From the Greek come to be here 
considered roots, like MA©^ AAB, ©IF, in which the inserted 
nasal has been repeated further on in the word, with the pre- 
fixed a, and, like the Latin Jind-i~mus, is connected with the 
affix of the first class; thus, ixavd-dv-o-fxev, Xagl^-av-o-gev, 
diyy-dv-o-gev. 

(4.) The fifth class, of about thirty roots, has nu ; and the 
eighth, with ten roots, which, excepting ^ bri, “ to make,'’ 
all terminate in tt or ^ has zi for its characteristic addi- 
tion : the u, however, of these two classes is lengthened 
before the light terminations by Guna, which in the corre- 
sponding Greek appended syllables, vv and u, is supplied by 
lengthening the v ; thus, e.g. SeiKiViM^ SeUvugev, as in Sanskrit 
dp-7i6'mi, “ addg)-is-co}\'' dp-nu-inas^ “ adipisci- 

murT An example of the eighth class is tazi, “ to extend,” 
whence WTtfH tan-o-'mi—Tav-V’fjLi, tmi-u-mas—rdu-v-geg. 

With the ^ u, u, of the eighth class, is probably connected 

[G. Ed. p. 119.] the V in some Gothic strong verbs, where, 
how^ever, it adheres so firmly to the root, that, in a German 
point of view, it must be regarded as a radical. Hence it is 
not dropped in the preterite, and receives, in the special 
tenses, like all strong verbs, the affix of the Sanskrit first 
class ; e.g. saihvap I see,” saliv, “ I saw.” 

(5.) The ninth class adds nd to the root, which syl- 
lable, before heavy terminations, instead of being shortened 

* I now consider the v of salhva and similar verbs as purely euphonic, 
ct. §. 86. and Latin forms like cogno, linquo, stinguo. 
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to rfna, replaces the heavy ^ d by the lighter \i (% 6.M 
and is thus weakened to m. E.g. from mnd^ 
crush/' (comp, mordeo) comes mndndmu rand- 

nimas. In this is easily perceived the relationship with 
Greek formations mvrjgL (vagi) vdiiev ; e,(j. Bdgvyjgi, odgva- 
gev. As ^ e, and o, are originally one, formations like reg-vo- 
gev belong to this class, only that they have wandered into the 
more modern co-conjugation at a remote period of antiquity ; 
for more lately veto would not have become rco from vr]gi, 

(6.) The tenth class adds cnja. to the root, but is dis- 
tinguished from the other classes in this farther important 
point, that this affix is not limited to the special tenses : 
the final a of aya is peculiar to them, but ^ ay 
extends, with very few exceptions, to all the other forma- 
tions of the root. All causals, and many denominatives, 
follow this class, and, indeed, from every root a causal can 
be formed by the addition ay, which is always accom- 
panied by Guna of the middle vowel of the root capable of 
Guna, or by Vriddhi of every radical final vowel and of a 
Hiiddle a belonging to the root ; e. g. vM-aya-ti '' he 

makes to know,'" from vid; srdv-oya-tl “he makes 

to hear,'' from sru. We recognise, in German, the affix 
^ aya at least in two shapes : in the one [G. Ed. p. 120.] 
the first o, in the other the last, is lost, and in the latter case 
y has become i; so that I have no longer any scruple in 
tracing back Grimm s first and third conjugation of the vreak 
form to a common origin. According to all probability, how- 
ever, the verbs with the affix d also (as Old High German 
mandn, “ to mention,” “ to make to think,") belong to this 
class, regarding which we will speak further under the verb. 
The Old High German gives e as the contraction of a -h ?, 
(see §. 78.), but retains its e more firmly than the Gothic its 
ai, which, in several persons, sinks into a simple a. Compare 
Gothic haba, habarn, hahand, with Old High German haphn, 
hapdmes, hapenf. Very remarkable, however, is the concur- 
rence of the Prakrit with the Old High German and the Latin 
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of the 2d conj. in this point, that it in like manner has 
contracted the affix ^ ayato Vie. Compare Sanskrit 
mdnaydmi, “ I honour,*” Prakrit 3Frr^fJT mdnemi,-^ Old High 


German, var-raanem. 

‘‘ I despise, ’*’ Latin 

moneo : 


[G. Ed. p. 121.] 

PRAKRIT 

OLD 


SANSKRIT. 

HIGH GERMAN. 

LATIN 

mdnaydmi 

mdnemi var-manem 

moneo 

mdnayasi 

mdnesi 

manes 

7nonh 

jrr?niffT mdnayatl 

mdnedi 

manet 

monet 

mdnaydmas 

mdnemha 

manemes 

monemus 

mdnayatha 

mdnedha 

manet 

monetis 

mdnoyanti 

mdndnti 

manint 

Quoneni 


In regard to those weak verbs, which have suppressed the 
first vowel of the Sanskrit aya, and give therefore ya as 
affix, we will here further recall attention to the forms icja 
{ige)^ which occasionally occur in Old High German and 
Anglo Saxon, whose connection with wv ay a is to be traced 
thus, that the semi-vowel y has become hardened to g, 
(comp. §. 19.), and the preceding a weakened to i. In Greek, 
the cognate verbs to the Sanskrit of the tenth class are to 

* I am not at present able to adduce this verb from the edited texts : it 
is, however, certain, that mdnaydmi in this dialect can have no other sound 
but mdneini. The conjugation is supported by other examples of this 
class, as cMntemi, think (from ckmtaydmi\ nivMemi (from nwe- 
daydmi). In the plural the termination mlia is nothing else than the ap- 
pended verb substantive (Sansk. smas, “ we are”). In the third pers. pL, 
together with mdnenti the forms mdnaanti and mdnanti arc also admis- 
sible. The Indian Grammarians assume for the Sanscrit a root mdn^ “ to 
honour’"; more probably, however, the verb, for which this root is sup- 
plied, is only a denominative from mdna, '■•honour” ; and this substantive 
itself a derivation from man, ^‘to think,” whence ava-man, ‘Ho despise," 
as in Old High German var-MAN (by Otfrid, fir- MON). The root, 
therefore, which is contained in varmanem is identical with the Gothic 
MAN (man, “ I mean,” “ I think/’ pi. inunum see §. 66.). To this class 
belongs, also, the Latin monere^SLS, “ to make to think” (Old High German 
7/um(m), the radical o for a of which we explain by the principle of 66. 
(see, also, §. 3.) 5 while the i of memm-i is a weakening of the original a, 
explained by 6. 
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be looked for in those in cjco, eo), oco ; in Latin, besides the 
2d conjugation compared above, most verbs of the 1st and 4th 
also belong to this affinity. We shall recur to them when 
speaking of the verb. 

109^ In order to adduce single examples of tlie mul- 
tiform construction of the roots, let us examine the order 
of the final letters ; but we will select only such examples 
as are common to the Sanskrit and several sister lan- 
guages. The greatest forbearance, however, i^ requisite, 
as an authenticated comparison of all that admits of com- 
parison would easily swell to a book, which shall hereafter 
be devoted to this subject^ 

(1.) Roots ending with a vowel : — [G. Ed. p. 122.] 

“There are, as has been already remarked (§. 105.), no 
roots in ^ a; but roots in d are numerous. Thus Tjt" r/d, ]' 
"‘to go,'' contained in the Latin navi-ga-re; also, perhaps, 
in fati-gare, the first member of which belongs to fafiscor, 
fessus ; in Greek, answers to jagdmi, and rests 

on the frequent interchange of gutturals and labials ; Gothic 
ga-thv6, a street," (see p. 102. G. Ed.) ; Zend gd-tu, 

‘‘a place," (noin. gains; Old High German gd- 77 i, 

“I go," = ; not therefore, as Grimm con- 
jectures (p. S6S), by syncope from gangu, but, with a more 
ancient and regular foundation, only with a suppression of 
the Sanskrit syllable of reduplication, introduced, therefore, 
from the third into the second class (see p. 117. G. Ed.), as in 
Latin, da-mus ans^vering to §i§o-}iev. Thus, also, sfd-in, 
sfd~Sf std-f. in like manner, with suppressed reduplication, 
corresponds to i-arr^-iii (for crlcrTi'jixi), and to the Sanskrit 
root sthd, which is irregularly inflected, frrrfftf 
frf^ftr tisJithasU frT'^fiT tishthati, for tasthdmU fasihdsi^ tasthdtu 


* Somewhat that pertains to this sulject I have already put together 
very concisely at the end of my Sanscrit Glossary. 

t The attached c^qdiers denote the classes described in -J. 109^. 
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wliieli will be more closely considered hereafter. The 
Latin, in root and inflexion, most resembles the Old High 
German : the Zend, however, in its histdmi^ (for 

sisfdmi, see §. 53.), appears in a genuine Greek dress. Ob- 
serve, also, the rathahfdo, “ w’-arrior,” which 

occurs so often in the Zend-Avesta, properly chariot 

stander,” with o for s as the sign of the nominative. 
How, then, in Old High German, comes from STA the 
extended form of the root STANT^ whence the pre- 
sent stantu, I stand/' and preterite stuonf, I or he 

stood”; for which the Gothic has standa^ stuth? We 
will here only preliminarily remark, that we have ob- 
served in Zend also, in some roots terminating in d, an 
inclination to connect themselves with a t-sound. Thus 
we And, from snd, '‘to wash,” “to purify,” (Sansk. snd, 
“to bathe,”) wdience sndta, “purified,” in Vend. S. p. 233, 
frequently ^f 2 ^^M(^jMj^M^\fraAnddhayhi “ lavenV ; from ^ 
dd, “to lay,” (Sans, yxidhd, p. 118 G. Ed.), we find 
nidaWiyam, “ deponant ” (as Vendidad S. pp. 205 and 206, 

huske zeme nidndjiyann, “in sicca 
terra deponant ) : from the same root we find the imperative 

[G. Ed. p. 123.] form, AifAwcix^^y ni-dd-thdma, “ depona- 
mus ” (Vend. S. p. 208, 9yy^^ ^-^^Asy a5»^ 

leva naraiini isritanafim 
tanum hardma Ahura mazda kva niddthdma, Qao liominum, 
mortuoTum corpus feramus, uhi deponamus^'?). Of the Ger- 
manic we will further remark, that the root ffT md, to 
measure” (cf. pe-rpov), has connected itself with a t-sound, and 
forms, in Gothic, MA T, present mita (§. 109^ i.). jnd, 
“to be acquainted with/’ “ to know^,” ^N^^, GN A (gnariis) 
Old High German CHNA (§.87.); whence chndAa^ “Iknew%” 
annexing the auxiliary verb direct, as in Latin [g)no-vi. To 

* I believe I may deduce this form from the 3d pers. pi. 
hhtmti (cf. la-ravri) in the V, S. p. 183 : more on this head under the verb. 
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the special form, for jnA-nd-mi, may be- 

long the Gothic root KANN, Old High German CIIANN 
(Jcann, chant I know,” see §. 94., kunnunit chimnum, we 
know,*” see §.66.). W dhmd, “to blow,” alters itself in the 
special forms to dharrit Latin FLA, according to the 
second class (§. 109^ 3 .), Old High German FLA (§§. 12. 20.), 
whence plciAat ^^flavL" As in Sanskrit, from tlie above-men- 
tioned dham, comes the nominal base dhamanu 

“a vein”; so may the Gothic base BLOTHA (nom. acc. 
hlotht “blood”) come here also under consideration. We 
pass on to roots in z, and have to remark that the root 
mentioned at p. 107. G. Ed., ^ z, “ to go,” is not unknown 
in German. We find it in the Gothic imperative hir-i, “come 
here”; du. hir-yafs; pi. htr-yitJu I believe, too, that in the 
irregular preterite iddyat “ I went,” the i alone can be as- 
sumed as the root. In Zend occurs atiAU '‘he goes” 

(from ??frT eilt according to §§. 2S. 41.), Lithuan. ei-ti 
sri, “ to go,” wuth the prep. uf, “ to raise itself” ; hence, 
TfelT uchchhritat “raised,” “high”; compare cre-sco, cre-vi 
(see §. 21.), Old High German SCRIT, “ to step,” with the 
addition of a ty as in the case of mat, from md : perhaps 
the Latin gradior, as well as cresco, might be here included, 
the Guna form of the vowel, as in sray-a-ti, “ he 

goes,” being observed. frn smi, “ to smile,” Old High 
German SMIL ; “to love," Zend 47.), Goth. 

friyo, “ I love" (§. 87.), compare fipf prlya, “ dear." hhi, 
“to fear,” bibhe-mi, “I fear”; Lithuan. Mz/aw ; Gothic 

fiya, “I hate” {fiyais, fiyaith). fiyands, “foe”; Old High Ger- 
man viem or fiem^ “ I hate” : the Greek answers to 

the Sanskrit reduplication oibibhemi; so that, contrary to 
the common rule, the aspirates have remained in the prefix, 
but in the base itself have become medial s, and this has left 
only /3 as the whole root, as in Sanskrit da-d-mas, “we give, ’ 
for da-dd-mas, dl-oo-yes- Perhaps, also, [G. Ed. p. 124.] 
4>IA, <peidoyai, is to be referred to the roots in z, so that an 
‘ I 
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uiiorganic dental affix would be to be assumed. 

to lie/’ to sleep,” with irregular Gima in the middle ; 
hence se-ie — Kel-rat. /in, “to be ashamed”; Old High 
German HR U, “ to repent ” (Jiriw-u, hrou, hru~iimes, see 
p. 115. G. Ed.). Of roots in u, dm, '' to run,” ’5;^W drav- 
a-tU “ he runs ” may furnish, through the Guna form, the 
Greek Spa-erKCx), §i-opa-(ji<cj>>, which appears hence to derive 
its a with suppression of the digamma : the p, of Spepco, how- 
ever, might pass as a hardening of the ^ v (§. 63.), and 
Spep-o-pev, Spep-e-re, fee., therefore represent most truly the 
forms drav-d-mas, drav-a-tha. plu, “to go,” “to swim,^’ 
“to float” “a ship”), Latin FLU. The Greek 

ttAsw, ttAoco is again not to be so regarded as if the old u had 
been corrupted to e or o, but 7rAe(F)co, 7r?\.o(f)a> supply the place 
of the Guna form in ptlav-e (of the middle voice), Sd pers. 
plav-a-te : the future TrAeacrco, the v having the Guna (§. 26.), 
answers to Lithuan. p/au/riw, “I swim,” with 

a guttural added, as in Latin flac-si from Jluv (p, 98. 
G. Ed.). Old High German VLUZ, “to flow,” pre-sup- 
poses the Gothic FLUT (§. 87.); with the favourite dental 
addition, with which all final vowels are so commonly 
invested. sru, “to hear,” KAY (§§. 20., 21,), Gothic 
HLIV-MAN (nominative hliiima), “ear,” as “hearer,” 
with weakened Guna (§. 27.) ; with regard to the M for 
ST, compare, also, clunis with srdni, f. “ hip.”) 

Lithaan. klausau, “ I hear.” Perhaps erudio, as “ to make 
hear,” is to be referred to this class : the derivation from e 
and rudis is little satisfactory. Anquetil introduces a Zend 
erodej cHebre, (/cAuro?), which I have not yet found in the ori- 
ginal text, but I meet with the causal form 

(Sansk. 6Tdray4^7^i), “I speak,” “recite” 

(V. S. p. 38). The Old High German, scrirumes, “we have 
exclaimed,” gives SCRIR as the root, and rests probably on 
the form kdv (§. 20.), with a thinning of the d to i (§. 66.) ; 
the present and sing, preterite, however, have lost the r {scrhi 
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for scririi, screi for screir), like the Greek k\^~(to 3^ KeK\r]-Ka^ &c. 
The Latin damo, however, has the same relation to 
that 'mare has to ^tfc varU “ watei'"' (§. 63.), and 'Bpey. to 
drav, from j dru, “to run.'’ >?:r hu\ '"to extol,” '‘to 
glorify” (A 5 ^yy>wj hunidai “ he celebrated,” V. S. p. 39.), is 
probably the root of the Greek vijlvo^ iij}i{e)vo£)i which I do 
not like to regard as an irregular derivative from uow. 

fo purify,” PUrus. This root is the verbal 
parent of the wind and fire, which are both represented 
as pure, pavana (with Guna and rma [G. Ed. p. 1-25.] 

as suffix) is “the wind,” and the corresponding Gothic FON^l 
(neut. nom. acc./dn, see §. 116.) is “fire,” which in Sanskrit 
is called pdv-a-ka, with Vricldhi and aha as suffix. 

The relation of FONA to pav ana resembles that of the 

Latin mdlo from mavolo ,* the loss of the syllable ^ va 
is replaced by the lengthening of the a (§. 69.). The Greek 
nvp and Old High German VIURA (nom. acc. viur), the 
latter with -weakened Guna (§.27.), and ra as suffix, both 
fail to the root, ’^pu* W bru, “to speak,” Zend mru 

{e.g. as7^ mrao-m, “ I spoke,” V. S. p. 1:23.) ; the Greek 

p€(F)o} rests on the Guna form brav-Fmi, and has, 

as often happens, lost the former of two initial consonants 
(cf. also peo)y pevo), and ruo, with h sru, “ to flow”). The 
Old High German SPRAH, or SPRAHH {sprihhu, 
speak,” sprah, “I spoke”) appears to have proceeded from 
brav, by hardening the v (see §. 19.), and prefixing an 
s akin to the p. bhil, “to be,” Zend bit Lithuan. BU 
(future busu, “ I will be”), Latin FU, Greek ^Y. Pro- 
bably, also, BY, in Trpecr-fBv-g, Tcpecrj^vTr}^^ &c., is only 

another form of this root (cf. §. IS.); so that itpe^ would 
have to be regarded as a preposition from irpo ( xj pra,) 
essentially distinguished only by a euphonic 2 (cf. §. 96.). 
Moreover, the base TtpecrlBv has a striking resemblance to 
prabhu {eicelsus, augustus), literally, “ being before.” 
In Old High German pim or him corresponds to the 

12 
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Sanskrit hhavdmi: moi’e exact, however, is the corre> 

spend eace in the plural of pir-u-me$, pir-u-t, to hhav-d-mas, 
^'sumus,'' hhav-a4ha, estis' (see §. 19.). To this class belongs, 
also, FU, ‘'to dweir' (piFfa, “I dwelt''), as the Sanskrit ^ 
vas ‘^to dvfell,” in German VAS, WAS, has become sryn. In 
Sanskrit, too, from “ to be," comes the substantive 

hhav-ana ^^loiise," as place of being. The Gothic baiia, 
“ I build," may be regarded as the causal of the idea to 
be,” like the Latin faciu (§. 19.) : its conjugation answers 
also to hhdvaydmi, “I make to be," which, in Pra- 

krit, may sound bhdvemii bhdvesi, bhdveli (Gothic baua, 
haufdSi bauait). See p. 121 G. Ed. Sanskrit roots ending in 
diphthongs (ji ^ o, ^ di ; there are no roots in ^ du) 
follow in their formations, in many respects, the analbgy of 
roots in ^ d. We 'abstain from adducing examples of 
them, as they also offer little occasion for comparison. 

(2.) Roots terminating with a consonant. We shall give 

[G. Ed. p. 126 .] only a few examples, in which we compare 
roots with the same vowel, and proceed in the order, o, i, u 
According to §. 1. w^e do not allow the vowel ^ri and 
to belong to the root. - Long radical vowels before a final 
consonant are rare; and the majority of them are probably 
not original. 

The most numerous class of roots ending with a conso- 
nant has a medial ^ a. So vacb, Zend ^A}(p vach 

adeta, 'Aixit,'' Vend. S. p. 124), Greek EEL for FEH 
(§. 14.), Latin TOC, Old High Gernpian, WAH, WAG (ki- 
wahu, mentionem facto” pret. M-wuoh pi. ki-wuogumes)* 
prachh, Zend peres, Gothic FBAH; pres 

'pnchchhdmi, peresdmi, fraiha for/n/ia(see §. 82. 

and §. 109'^.!.); the Latin '(ro^o, interrogo) appears to 
be abbreviated from FROG, pat > “to fall," “to fly,*” 

Zend ^A5Q> pat, “to fly" (Vend. S. p. 257. 

y’^^A5Q) yat frd vayo pataiin urvara ucsyatin, 

“ where birds fly, trees grow "). One sees clearly from this 
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that, in Greek, Tr/Trra), Trerao), TxeraofjiaL, TrerojjLai, Tir^iii, &c. 
belong to a common root IIET ; Latin PET, peto, im-peto, 
prcspetes, penva by assimilation for pet-na. In Gothic 
FATH^ or, with the vowel weakened, FITH, might be 
looked for. To the latter corresponds, according to §» 87., 
Old High German FED, in vM-ara, ‘'feather,” 
vad, '' to speak/’ Latin VAD^ contained in vas, vad-is. From 
^ vad proceeds the abbreviated form ud, to which per- 
tains 'YA (v^coy vdeo), vor]^). The Old High German gives 
ff AZ (var-ivdzu “maledico''),v^^ith - for d, according to §. S7., 
and the vowel of the base lengthened, as in vddaycbni, 

according to the tenth class. sad, “ to sink, with the 

prep. f?T ni, “ to set oneself clown ” ; Latin SED, SID, sido, 
fiedeo; Greek 'EA, TZ, coos', e§pa, IX^pai; Gothic SAT 
(§. 87.), sUa, “I sit” (p. 116 G. Ed.). an, “to blow,"*' 

“ to breathe,” anila, “ wind,” Gothic AN, usana, 

“I expire,” cf. dvepogF' ofaimusT jan, “to beget,” 

Zend zan (§. 58.), zazdmi, “ I beget,” Sanskrit 

jajanmi, Greek FEN, Latin GEN (ylyvopat, yevog, 
gigno, genus), Gothic KIN, ‘‘to germinate,” (p. 116 G. Ed.) ; 
kunl, gender” (§.66.). kar {'^hri), e.g^ haroti, 

^^faciF\ this root, in Zend, follows the fifth class; e.g, 
(§. 41.), Jacit A Fer'endoU “/c- 

riA’' kerenuldhi, "'faF; Old High German kara~ 

ivnn or garaivan, “to prepare”; Latin creo, cura (cf. 
kuruy ^‘faN)y ceremonia, and with ^ for c (§. 14.), paro ; Greek 
/cpa/vco, Kpd-TO£ ; with tt, TTpacrcro), TCpaK-cro), [G. Ed. p. T27.] 
TTpay-pLa, where the guttural appears to be a hardening of the 
^ V (§. 19.), e.g. of kurvanti, '' faciunF' (from kiir-u- 

-anti). ■51?^ vah, “ to drive,” " to carry,” Zend_ 5 Ai(? vaz (§. 57.), 
Latin VEK, Greek dxog, “ wagon ” as bearer, carrier, for 
F6xo£. svas, “to breathe,” cf. spiro, according to 

§§. 50. and 22. grah, “to take”: the original 

form, occurring in the Vedas, is TP^grahh. To this the 
Zend form belongs, according to the tenth class, and, 
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indeed, so that the appears before vowels as » v, but 
before ^ t as Thus we read in the Vend. S. p. 155 : 

AMj ;o^j;o^^A5»^>f(OAxs aslidum ; yhi mTit 
u-varhydtyd narem dgereptem dgeurvay^iU, kd M aki chitha? 
‘‘Pure f si non dhnitflt qui hominem captum copit (i. e. tenet), 
qucBiiam ei est p( 2 na’'’^^ In the European sister languages 
I believe I recognise this root in three forms : the Gothic 
GRIP has been already mentioned (p. 116 G. Ed.), likewise 
prehendo (§. 92. note): by changing the medials into their te- 
nues, KAEII also seems to belong to this class, Gothic HLIF, 
^^to steal,” hlifhis, “thief.” Finally, also, in Greek, ypiTvo^, 
yp7<po^, “the net,” stands quite isolated, and appears to 
me to be related to the Indian grabh, by changing 
the a into I as, ‘‘to sit,'’ Greek 'H2 a remnant of 

tne second class, terminating in a consonant to be supplied 
at §. 109^ 3 . ; ^(T-Tut answers exactly to ds-ti (middle 
voice), and hence rjpat stands for rjcrixat, as eipi for ecrfil (San- 
skrit asini). bhrdj, “to shine,"' Zend_jg?jj berez(^, 5S). 

orf barez, whence the part. pres. herezant, 

nom. m. Si'^£<^(^_sberezans, '' splendensP '' alius P very fre- 
quently occurs. This Zend form prepares the way for the Old 
High German root PER AH, whence PERAH-TAX, nom. 
perah-ty *'fulgidusR To this root belongs, also, our Prac/i^. The 
Greek language gives ^AET (§. 20.) a cognate root, and thus 

[G. Ed. p. 128.] points to a Sanskrit short a for the long 
one. The cognate root in Latin is FLA G, flagro^ 
cJihid, “to cleave,” SCID, scindA-mus=cJihindmas (§. 14.); 
2XIZ, perhaps also 2KIA, crKiSvypt, &c. belong to this 
place ; the form is more genuine, and the ideas, too, of 

Anquetil translates, “ Si celui qid a commk I'AguerefU ne reconnoit 
pas safaute quelle sera sa punition I 

t Cf. p. 1281. Note* 

J The h (in the sense of ch) corresponding to they, y, accords with 
§. 87., hut is moreover favoured by the following t. 
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cleariBg, dispersing, separating, are kindred ones. The 
Gothic SKAID, ‘‘to separate,” if the relationship is 
certain, has a stiffened Guna, so that ai appears to belong 
to the root. According to §. 87., liowe\^er, the Gothic 
form should be SKAIT and the Old Higli German SKEIZ 
for SKEID. vid, '' to know,” Zend vul, I A ; 

Gothic no, Old High German, VIZ; in the Latin JID, 
and in eioco, I see,” the seeing is regarded as something, 
which " makes to know^” and the conjugation of video is causal, 
according to p. 121 G. Ed. Thus, also, another root, signify- 
inp- to know,” namelv biidJiy has, in Zend, gained the 
meaning “to see.”^' According to the tenth class, and 
with the prep, ni, TTD, in Zend, signifies “to summon” 
( nivapdJiayhnh “inroco,"’ see §. 28.) In Go- 

thic, T IT receives through the prep, in the meaning “to 
adore” (inveita, invoit, invitum)* dis, '‘to shew,” 

Zend dis^^; hence frada&ayoy “ thou 

shewest” (Vend. S. p. 123), Greek AIK, with Guna SeiKw/xi, 
according to the fifth class ; Latin DiC, in dico, as it were, 
to point out,” and dicis ( dicis causa ). In Gothic, the rule 
laid down in §. 87. requires the form TUT and this root, 
combined with ga, signifies “to announce” {gaAeiha, ga- 
tailh ga-taihim, for gaAihmn, according to §. 32.). On the 
other hand, in taikus, “ sign,” the law for the transposition 
of letters is violated. jiv, “life;” Lithuanian 

“alive,” gywenu “I live,” gywrda “life;” Gothic QUIVA^ 
nom. quivSi “alive”; Latin VIV, as it appears from QUIJT 
as Ms from duis (Sansk. divis), viginti from tviginii. The 
Zend has dropped either the vowel or the v of this root. 
Hence, e g. nom. “living,” (V. S. p. 189): 

and hii-jitayo, “6o^^am vitam hahenles''' (1. c. p. 222), 

from hu-jiiu FromyV, the root, wmuld become, with 

Guna, jayamh on which rests the Greek the j having 


* Vide Gram. Crit. p. 328. 
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fallen out (§. 14.); but jSlog also belongs to this root, and finds 
a medium of comparison with in the Latin vivo. Of 

roots with u, shined'’ and rud, “to weep,"’ 

may serve as examples; the former, in Zend, is raoch, 

(§§. 2S. 32.), and follows the tenth class, e.g. 

[G. Ed. p. 129.3 raochayeltL splendet.’'" In Latin correspond 
LUCi luc-s, Iiiceo (§. 20.) and RUD : the Greek has, in both 
roots, replaced the r by Z, and presents, for comparison, AYK 
{d/jL(j)iXvKr], \vK6<pcjdg) and AYZ ; to the former, Xv^vog, 'Kv'^- 
&c., has the same relation that, in Zend, 
tafnus, “ burning,"" has to the root q>as^ tap (§. 40.) We 
must assign XevKog also, with Guna, to the root AYK. The 
Gothic gives LUH for LUKy according to §. 87. ; whence, 
with the original, or with weakened Guna (§§. 26., 27.), 
spring forms like laiilirndni, ‘‘lightning,"’ lauhatyan, ‘^to 
lighten,” liiihatJiy “light.” Without Guna, and preserving 
the old smooth letter, stands lukarn (theme, lukarna, iieut.), 
“ lamp,” rather isolated. A root corresponding to rud 
is wanting in Gothic, but the Old High German has for it, 
quite regularly according to §. 87., RUZ, “ to weep” {riuzuy 
y6z for rauZy according to §. 80., ruzum^s). bhmhy 

“to adorn,” is perhaps contained in the Latin or-noy with 
loss of the initial letter, as amo in relation to 
hdmaydmiy “ I love.” With regard to the r for sh, 
advert to the relation of uro to ushy “ to burn,” ^ ^ 

sev, ‘'to honour,” ^ medhy “to think ”(.^). The latter 
cannot hitherto be quoted as a verb ; it springs, however, 
from medhas and mMlidy “ understanding,” unless 
it should be preferred to assume for these words a root 
midh, which, however, the Grammarians do not exhibit. 
The Gothic has, for comparison, MITy whence mitoy “ I 
think”: the Greek furnishes an analogous word to sev, 
viz. 2EB, (Te^o). (§. 4.) 

110. From the monosyllabic roots proceed nouns, sub- 
stantive and adjective, by the annexation of syllables, 
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which we should not, without examination, regard as not, 
yer se, significative and, as it were, supernatural mystic 
beings ; to a passive belief in whose undiscoverable nature 
we are not willing to surrender ourselves. It is. more 
natural to suppose that they have or had meaning, and 
that the organism of language connects that whicli has a 
meaning with what is likewise significative. Why should 
not language denote accessory ideas, by accessory words 
appended to the root ? Language, which possesses both 
sense and body, infuses sense and imparts form to every 
word. The object of nouns is to represent [G. Ed. p. 130.] 
persons or things, to which that which the abstract root ex- 
presses adheres ; and hence it is most natural to look for 
pronouns in the elements used in the formation of words, as 
the bearers of qualities, actions, and conditions, which the 
root expresses in abstractor There appears, too, in reality, 
as we shall develope in the chapter on the pronouns, a com- 
plete* identity between the most important elements in 
the formation of words and some pronominal bases which 
are declined even in an isolated state. But it is not sur- 
prising that several of the elements of verbal formation, in 
the class of independent words, should not admit of more 
certain explanation; for these affixes have their origin in 
the most obscure and early epoch of language, and subse- 
quently they have themselves lost all consciousness as to 
whence they have been taken, on which account the ap- 
pended sufiix does not always keep equal pace with the 
alterations which, in the course of time, occur in the cor- 
responding isolated word ; or it has been altered while the 
other remains unchanged. Still, in individual cases, we 
may remark the admirable exactitude with which the 
appended grammatical syllables have maintained them- 

^ I direct attention preliminarily to ray treatise On the Inflnence of 
Pronouns in the Formation of Words (Berlin, by F, Biimmler). 
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selves through thousands of years in an unaltered form ; 
I say, we may remark this from the perfect accordance 
which exists between various individuals of the Sanskrit 
thmily of languages, although these languages have been 
removed, as it were, from each others eyes since time 
immemorial, and every sister dialect has, since that removal, 
been left to its own fate and experience. 

111. There are also pure radical words, ic. those of w^hicli 
the theme, without suffix of derivation or personality, repre- 
G. Ed. p. 131.] seiits the naked root, wdiicli are then united 
in declension with the syllables which denote the relations of 
case. Except at the end of compounds, such radical words 
are, in Sanskrit, few in number, and are all feminine ab- 
stracts ; as, hhi “ fearT ijiidk ‘‘ contest,*” mud, 
“joy.*" In Greek and Latin tae pure root is the most rare 
form of the word ; but it does not always appear as an abstract 
substantive. As, for instance, c.y. <p\oy (<^Aok-s'), ott (ott-p). 
vi(p (viTT-s), leg (lec-s), pric (pac-s), due (dues), pel-lie (pel-lecs). 
In German, commencing even with the Gothic, no pure 
radical wmrds exist, although, bv reason of the abbrevia- 
tion of the base of the word in the singular, many words 
have assumed that appearance; for from the abbreviation 
of these verbal bases, which has been constantly extending 
during the lapse of time, it is precisely the most modern 
dialects which appear to exhibit the greatest number of 
naked roots as nouns, (cf. §. 116.) Naked roots seem most 
generally used at the end of compounds, on account of the 
clogging of the preceding part of the word. According to 
this principle, in Sanskrit, every root can, in this position, 
designate the agent by itself ; as, e.g. dharma-vid^ 

‘‘ duty-knowingd** In Latin, the use of these compounds 
is as frequent as in Sanskrit, only that, according to §. 6., 
a radical a is w^eakened to i or e; thus, carni-Jic {fec-s)j 
tubi-cin (cen). An example in Greek is 
from vi'K-Toi). Sanskrit roots which end with short vowels, 
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as Wiji, “ to conquer/’ are, in compounds of this kind, 
supported by the addition of a f, which so much the more 
appears to be a simple phonetic ainx without signification, 
that these weakly-constructed roots appear to support them- 
selves on an auxiliary t before the gerundial suffix ya also. 
Thus, e.g. svarga-jifi ‘‘ conquering the heaven,” 

vl-Jit-yn^ by conquering.” In Latin I find [G. Ed. p. 132.] 
interesting analogies to these formations in IT and STIT, 
from the roots I and STA, the latter weakened to ST I ac- 
cording to §. 6. Thus, commit (com-es), “goer with'’; equAt 
{equ-ec.), “ goer on horseback ” ; al-it {aUes)y '' goer with 
wings”; saper- if “ standing by.” The German has 

in this way supported throughout with a t several roots ter- 
minating with a vowel, and hence given to this letter the 
character of radicalism, as above mentioned (p. 123 G. Ed.) 
in MAT, from rrr’ '"to measure.” 
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IIS, The Indian Grammarians take up the declinable 
word in its primary form, hr. in its state when destitute 
of all case-termination ; and this bare form of the word is 
given also in dictionaries. In this we follow their example ; 
and where we give Sanscrit and Zend nouns, they stand, 
unless it is otherwise specified, or the sign of case is 
separated from the base, in their primary form. The 
Indian Grammarians, however, did not arrive at their pri- 
mary forms by the method of independent analysis, as it 
were by an anatomical dissection or chemical decomposi- 
tion of the body of language ; but were guided by the 
practical use of the language itself, which, at the beginning 
of compounds — and the art of composition is, in Sanscrit, 
just as necessary as that of conjugation or declension — 
requires tlie pure primary form; naturally wdth reserva- 
tion of the slight changes of the adjoining limits of sound, 
rendered necessary at times by the laws of euphony. As 
the primary form at the beginning of compounds can re- 
present every relation of case, it is, as it were, the case 
general, or the most general of cases, which, in the unli- 
mited use of compounds, occurs more frequently than any 
other. Nevertheless, the Sanskrit language does not every- 
where remain true to the strict and logical principle usually 
[G. Ed. p. 134 .] followed in composition ; and as if to vex 
the Grammarians, and put their logic to the test, it places as 
the first member of the compounds in the pronouns of the 
first and second person the ablative plural, and in those of the 
third person thenom. and acc. sing, of the neuter, instead of 
tile true primary form. The Indian Grammarians, then, in 
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this point, have applied to the cases furnished to them by 
the language, and take the augmented asmat or 

asinad, “ from us,'’ 'J^TT yushmat or yusjnnad, 

from you,” as the starting-point in the declension, or as 
the primary form, although in both pronominal forms only 

and ^yu belong to the base, which, however, does not 
extend to the singular. That, however, in spite of this 
error, the Indian Grammarians understand how to decline 
the pronouns, and that they are not deficient in external 
rules for this purpose, is a matter of course. That the 
interrogative, in its declension, resembles bases in a, can- 
not escape any one who holds the neuter him for the 
original indeclinable form of the word. Panini settles the 
matter here with a very laconic rule, when he says (edit. 
Calc, p. 969) f^?r: o?: himali kaJii i. e, ka^ is substituted for 
kim. If this strange method were to be followed in Latin, 
and the neuter quid in like manner regarded as the 
theme, then, in order to get at the dative cu-i (after 
the analogy of fructui), one would have to say “ quidis cus,''' 
or qukli ciis.” In another place (p. 825), Panini forms 
from idam, “this” (which in like manner has the honour 
of passing for a base) and kirn, “what?” a copulative 
compound ; and by idankimdr isku the Gram- 

marian teaches that the putative bases in fiG. Ed. p. 135.] 
the formations under discussion substitute for tliemselves 
the forms 2 and ki. 

113, The Sanskrit, and the languages akin to it, which 
in this respect have still kept upon the old footing, distin- 
guish, besides the two natural genders, another — the 
neuter, which the Indian Grammarians call Kliva, i e. eu- 
nuch; which appears to he a peculiarity of the San- 

He forms, namely, from kirn, regarded as a base, kim-as^ which 
in reality does not occur, and which has, for the sake of euphony, here 
become kimaJi. 
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skidt, or most perfect family of languages. According to 
its original intention this gender had to represent inani- 
mate nature, hut it has not everywhere confined itself to 
these old limits: the language imparts life to what is 
inanimate, and, on the other hand, (according to the view 
then taken,) impairs the personality of what is by nature 
animate. The feminine in Sanskrit, both in the base and 
in the case-terminations, loves a luxurious fullness of 
form ; and where it is distinguished from the other 
genders in the base or in the termination, it marks this 
distinction by broader, and more sonant vowels. The 
neuter, on the other hand, prefers the greatest conciseness, 
but distinguishes itself from the masculine, not in the base, 
but only, in the most conspicuous cases, in the nominative 
and its perfect counterpart the accusative ; in the vocative 
also, when this is the same as the nominative. 

114. Number, in Sanskrit and its sister languages, is 
distinguished, not by a particular affix denoting the number, 
but by the selection or modification of the case-syllable, 
so that, with the case-suffix, the number is at once known ; 
e,g, hhyam, bhydm, and bhijas are cognate syllables, and, 
among other relations, express that of the dative ; the first 
in the singular (only in the pronoun of the 2d person, 
tubhjamy “ to thee ”), the second in the dual, the third in the 
plural. The dual, like the neuter, in course of time is the first 
to be lost with the weakening of the vitality [G. Ed. p. ISO.] 
of the view taken by the senses, or is more and more straitened 
in its use, and then replaced by the abstract plural expressive 
of infinite number. The Sanskrit possesses the dual most 
fully, both in the noun and in the verb, and employs it every- 
v/here where its use could be expected. In the Zend, which 
otherwise approximates so closely to the Sanskrit, it is 
found very rarely in the verb, more frequently in the 
noun. The Pali has only as much left of it as the Latin, 
viz, a remnant of it in two words, which signify “two” 
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and “both”; in the Pralqit it is entirely wanting. Of 
the German languages, only the eldest dialect, the Gothic, 
possesses it, but merely in the verb; wjiile, on the con- 
trary, in the Hebrew (speaking here of the Semitic 
languages) it is retained only in the noun, in disadvan- 
tageous contrast with the Arabic, which, in many other 
respects also, is a more perfect language, and which main- 
tains the dual in equal fulness in the verb also ; while in 
the Syriac it has been almost entirely lost in the noun as 
well as in the verb.^ 

115 . The case-terminations express the reciprocal rela- 
tions of nouns, i e, the relations of the persons spoken of, to 
one another, which principally and originally referred only 
to space, but from space were extended also to time and 
cause. According to their origin, they are, at least for the 
most part, pronouns, as will be more clearly developed 
hereafter. Whence could the exponents of the relations 
of space, which have grown up with the primary words 
into a whole, have better been taken, than from those 
words which express personality, with their inherent secon- 
dary idea of room, of that wdiich is nearer or more distant, 
of that which is on this or that side ? P* 1^7.] 

As also in verbs the personal terminations, i,e, the pronominal 
suffixes — although, in the course of time, they are no longer 
recognised and felt to be that which, by their demonstrable 
origin, they imply and are — are replaced, or, if we may 
use the expression, commented on by the isolated pronouns 
prefixed to the verb ; so, in the more sunken, insensible 
state of the language, the spiritually dead case-terminations 
are, in their signification of space, replaced, supported, or ex- 


Reganling the character, tlie natural foundation, and the finer gra- 
dfitions ill the use of the dual, and its diffusion into the different provinces 
of language, we possess a talented inquiry, by W. von Humboldt, in the 
Transactions of the Academy for the year 18-27 ; and some which have been 
published by Hiimmler. 
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plained by prepositions, and in their personal signification by 
the article. 

116. Before we describe the formation of cases in the 
order in which the Sanskrit Grammarians dispose them, 
it appears desirable to give the different final sounds of 
the nominal bases wfith which the case- suffixes unite them- 
selves, as well as to point out the mode in which the cognate 
languages are in this respect related to one another. The 
three primary vowels (a, v) occur in Sanskrit, both short 
and long, at the end of nominal bases ; thus, ^ m ; 

u. To the short a, always masculine or neuter, 
never feminine, a, corresponds in Zend and Lithuanian, and 
also in German, where, however, even in the Gothic (in 
Grimm's first strong declension), especially in substantives, 
it is only sparingly retained : in more modern dialects it i 
commonly supplanted by a more recent u or e. In Greek, 
the corresponding termination is the o of the second declen- 
sion (e.y. in Aoyo-^) : and o w^as also the termination of the 
Latin noun in ancient times ; but in the classic period, al- 
though sometimes retained, it was commonly changed to u 
in the nom. and accus. sing, (of the second declension). An 
old a, however, is still left in cola, gena, cida, at the end of 
compounds, where, ho'wever, from the want of other ana- 
logies, it is used in declension similarly to the feminine 
[G. Ed. p. 138.] originally long a, on which account the 
nominative is written, not colas, genas, cidas, but cola, &c. 
The Grecian masculines of the first declension in with the 

which has proceeded therefrom, must likewise, accord- 
ing to their origin, be compared with the Sanskrit mas- 
culine short a, to which, in regard of quality and preserva- 
tion of the nominative sign, they have remained faitliful, 
while the o of the second declension has preserved its old 
original brevity. Their identity with bases in o is excel- 
lently shewn by the genitive in ov, which does not at all 


* Cf. p. 1294. 1. 20. G. Ed. 
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suit a theme in a ov t] ; and further, from such compounds 
as ixvpo7To}XY}-£, Traitor p I /3r]~g, in which the vowel that iias 
been added to the roots nOA and TPIB supplies the place 
of the Sanskrit a in similar compounds for which, in Greek, o 
usually stands. 

117. To the short i which occurs in the three genders, 
the same vowel corresponds in the cognate languages. In 
German it is to be looked for in Grimm’s fourth strong 
declension, which I shall make the second; where, how- 
ever, from the destructive alterations of time, it becomes 
nearly as hard as the a of the first declension. In Latin, 
i is interchanged with e; hence facile for faclU, mare 
for marl, Sanskidt van, “ water.” In Greek, before 
vowels the i is generally weakened to the unorganic e. The 
short u also shews itself in Sanskrit in the three genders, 
as in Greek v, and ii in Gothic, where it distinguishes itself 
from the a and i in that it is retained as well befoivj 
the s of the nominative as in the uninflected accusative. 
In Latin the corresponding letter is the n of the fourth 
declension. 

118. The long vowels (cl, i, u) belong, in Sanskrit, prin- 
cipally to the feminine (see §. 113.), are never found in tlie 
neuter, and occur in the masculine very rarely. In Zend 
the long final a has generally been shortened in polysyllabic 
words ; as it has in Gothic, in which bases [G. Ed. p. 1S9 ] 
in 6 correspond (§. 69.) to the Sanskrit feminine bases in d, 
and the 6 in the uninfiected nom. and accus. sing, is shortened 
to a, with the exception of the monosyllabic forms so, she,” 
‘‘this,” Sanskrit m sd, Zend hd ; hvu, “ which Sanskrit 
and Zend hi. The Latin, also, in the uninfiected nom. and 
voc., has shortened the old feminine long a ; but the Lithu- 
anian has, in the nom., maintained the original length. In 
Greek, the Doric d approaches most nearly to the Sanskrit 
feminine d, which the common dialect has sometimes 
preserved, sometimes shortened, sometimes transformed 
into 

K 
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119 , The long i appears, in Sanskrit, most frequently 
as a characteristic addition in the formation of feminine 
bases , thus, the feminine base mahati (magna) 

springs from mahat. The same holds good in Zend, 
Moreover, the feminine character i has been preserved 
most strictly in Lithuanian, where, for example, in the 
part. pres, and fut. an i is added to the old participial 
suffix ant^ and esant-i, “the existing,” hu-sent-i, ‘‘that 
that shall be,’’*’ correspond to the Sanskrit sat-i (for 
asati or asanti), hhav-i- shy anti. In Greek and 

Latin this feminine long i has become incapable of declen- 
sion ; and where it has still left traces, there a later un- 
organic affix has become the bearer of the case-termina- 
tions. This affix is, in Greek, either a or in Latin, c. 
Thus, corresponds to the Sanskrit swddio-'i 

from sivddii, “sweet*”; -rp/a, -rp/S, e.g. op^ryjarpia, 

KYjCTTpl^, \r}(jTpi§‘Og, to the Sanskrit tri, e.g. janitn, 

“genitress,” to which the Latin genltn-c-s, geniin-c-is, cor- 
responds ; while in the Greek yevereipa, and similar forma- 
tions, the old feminine i is forced back a syllable. This 
[G. Ed. p. UO.] analogy is followed by /xeKaiva, rdXaiva, 
repeLvay and substantive derivations, as rsKraiva, AuKaiva. 
In depaTTaiva, Keaiva, the base of the primitive is, as in the 
nom. masc., shortened by a r. In dean^a, \vKaivay it is to be 
assumed that the proper primitive in v or vt has been lost, 
or that these are formations of a different kind, and corre- 
spond to the rather isolated wmrd in Sanskiit /?2- 

drdni as the wife of Indra, as derived from ^^Indra, is 
termed. The cases where the feminine i is solely represented 
by a are essentially limited xo feminine derivatives from 
forms in rr, where r passes into cr : the preceding r, however, 
is replaced by v or r, or the mere lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel, or it is assimilated to the c : 

hence, ovcr-a, eia-a, ecrcr-a, d£a--a^, vcr-a 

for ovr-a, evr-a. evr-a, avr-ot, vvr-a. 


* In Doric subsequent and original aicr-a. 
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To this analogy belong, moreover, the feminine substantives, 
like 6d7Kaa(Ta, l3acrlKtcr(Ta, ixeKia-cra, which J. Grimm (11. 32S.) 
very correctly, in my opinion, compares with forms like 
^apL-eacia, fieXiro-eacrai and explains the double cr by gemi- 
nation or assimilation. The feminine formations by a 
simple a instead of the original i are most corrupt, and, 
relatively, the most recent; and herein the Greek is not 
supported by any of the cognate languages. The Latin, 
its twin- sister, which otherwise runs parallel to it, leaves, 
in the part. pres, and other adjective bases terminating 
with a consonant, the feminine undistinguished from the 
masculine through all the cases, since it has no longer the 
power of declining the old 

120. The German, too, can no longer fully decline the 
old feminine i; and the Gothic, by a foreign affix, intro- 
duces it into the 6 declension, but in the singular of sub- 
stantives shortens the syllable yo in the [G. Ed, p. 141.] 
uninflected nominative and vocative to 2 ,in the adjective to ya> 
More commonly, however, the old bases in i are introduced, 
by the frequentlyemployed affix of an ?i,into the so-called weak 
declension ; and as i in Gothic is denoted by ei, so to the 
Sanski'it feminine participial bases in anth and to the 
fern, comparative bases in iyasi, correspond the forms 
ndein, izein, regarding the nominative of which refer to §. 142. 

121. The long u {u) appears, in Sanskrit, rather seldom 
at the end of primary forms, and is for the most part 
feminine. The wwds most in use are nx^vadhuy ‘‘a wife,” 
^hhu, “earth,*” swa'sru, ‘'mother-in-law**' (socrus), ^ bhruj 
‘‘ eyebrow^'’ To the latter corresponds o^pus', likewise with 
the long Vy the declension of which, however, is not diflhrent 
from that of the short v ; while in Sanskrit the long u is distin- 
guished from the short feminine u in the same way as ^ i 
from ^ i. ' But few monosyllabic primary forms end, in 
Sanskrit, with diphthongs, not any at all with ^ e ; with ^ di 
(from d + i, see §. 2.) only mb masc. “thing,'' ‘‘riches"; in 

K 2 
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tlie nom. irregularly V(\rd-s for rdi-s. In this is recog- 
nised the Latin res. Still I do not believe that Latin bases 
in e should therefore be looked upon as corresponding to 
the Sanskrit for, in the first place, the Latin e corre- 
sponds elsewhere to the Sanskrit ^ e (froma + z), never to 
di ; secondly, the connection of the e of the fifth declension 
with the originally long' a of the first is not to be mis- 
taken (to which it bears the same relation that the Ionic 
rj does to the Doric a), for many words with the same mean- 
ing belong to the A and E declension ; and^ for example, 
a sufiix which is employed for the formation of abstracts 
from adjectives is sounded as well tie as tia {planities, 
[G. Ed. p. 142.] planitia, canitie-s, canitia) ; and ie-s, and z/7, 
in the formation of primitive and derivative words — like 
effigies, effigia, pauperie-s, pauperia — are clearly one and the 
same sufiix, identical with the Sanskrit ^ ya, which is used 
for the same purpose, and the Greek la, Ionic Irj, Let us now 
consider the objections which are opposed to the original 
identity of the feminine e and a. The most weighty is 
the s in the nom. sing, and pi. : es. es for e, ei, as musa, 
musce (miisai), K€<pa\rj, Kecpakal. As regards the s in the 
singular, it is, if the identity with the first declension be 
authentic, very remarkable; and forms like species, cardties, 
seem to be true lingual patriarchs: for the Sanskrit, like the 
Zend, Greek, Gothic, Lithuanian, exhibits the absence of the 
nominative sign in the corresponding feminine bases in a. 
I have, however, never considered as original the aban- 
donment of the nominative sign, and the complete equal- 
ization with the primary form in sutd, “ daughter,"’ and 
similar words, although it has appeared to me as losing 
itself very deeply in far-distant ages. The Latin, how- 
ever, in some other points of Grammar, shews greater 
antiquity than the Sanskrit and Greek, as, for example 
(to confine the present instance to the nominative case), 
participial nominatives, like amans, legens, are better and 
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older forms than the Sanskrit and Greek, like tudariy 
Acycoi/, Tideiqy because they have preserved the nomina- 
tive s too^ether with the nasal, and therein stand on 
the same footing with Zend forms, like bovaiis, 

being/’ I cannot, therefore, find, in the retention of 
the nominative sign in the fifth declension, any decisive 
argument against its original identity with the first. We 
will treat hereafter of the s of the nominative plural. In 
the genitive singular the common form ei answers to deae 
(deni), the more rare, however, and better, in es to familias. 
Schneider searches, but fortunately without [G. Ed.p. 143.] 
success, for genitives like die-h : we require them as little, 
perhaps, as a familia-hy Let dies be written with Greek 
letters oirj-g, and then, perhaps, a dle-is will be as little re- 
quired as a dLKy]-og, Although a few bases of the tliird de- 
clension, by rejecting a consonant or an entire syllable, have 
passed into the fifth declension, we will not therefore infer 
that all bases in e have arisen from such an abbreviation. If 
QUIET, after rejecting the t, could be declined according to 
the fifth declension, then must there necessarily have for- 
merly been a fifth, Le. there must have been bases in e, 
otherwise from QUIET could only }ia\e come QUII {quies, 
(juus^ like ccedes); i.e. in spite of the rejection of the t 
it must have continued in tlie third declension. The connec- 
tion between re-s and the abovementioned Sanskrit ^ rdi is, 
in my opinion, to be arrived at through the irregular 
nominative tTO rd-s; and according to this re-s would be 
supported on an old d : it answers to rd-s as re-bus to 
rd-bhyas, and as in Greek to the Sanskrit tt’p? 
dm, '‘ferram,"^ which, in the remaining cases, has TTlgo for 
its base. In Lithuanian there are feminine primary forms 
in e (Ruhig’s third declension) which resemble the Greek rj 
in the suppression of the singular nominative sign, but in the 
nominative plural in e-s approach more closely the Latin 
in e , 
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122. Primary forms in ^ o are rare in Sanskrit : the 
only ones known to me are ^ dyo, “ heaven,’' and Tft go : 
the former is feminine, and properly proceeds from div 
(a radical word from dlv, to shine ”) by the vocali- 
zation of the ^ V, after which the vowel ^ i becomes its 
semi-vowel ^ y. In the accusative the 6 bases change this 
diphthong into d. To the d thus obtained in dyd-m, 

[G. Ed. p. 144.] TjfJ? gd-m, corresponds the Latin e of die-rn, 
the Greek rj, Doric a, of yrj-v, yd-v : the Latin e, however, is 
rendered short by the influence of the final m : the original 
language requires die-m. In Sanskrit, also, from div^ 

“ to shine,” arc derived appellations of day ; as on the other 
side, in Latin, those for the heaven — dimim, sub divo. sub dio 
— viz. divdy as an adverb, “ by day,” and used as a 

primary form at the beginning of compounds; and also 
f^^T^divasai masc., and ^ dyu, neuter (a contraction from 
div), which latter signifies both “ d^y ” and “ heaven.” 
To ^ dyu answers, after rejecting the d (as viginti for 
dviglnti), the Latin Ju of Ju -piter, ‘‘ heavens - lord or 
father”: the oblique eases Jov-is, Jov-i, Jov-em answer 
better to the broader theme ^ dyd, whence the dative 

dijav-^, and the locat dyav-u The Djovis, moreover, 
furnished by Varro, deserves mention, as that which keeps 
most faithfully to the ancient form. The Grecian Zev£ sig- 
nifies, therefore, in accordance with its origin primarily, 
‘"heaven”: I form its relation to ^ dyo thus, that after 
dropping the d the following semi-vowel ^ y became 
^(§. 19.). The oblique cases, on the contrary Au', &c.), 
belong to the Sanskrit ^ dyu, and must originally have 
had a digamma, proceeding by the natural law of sound from 
zi, after which change the semi-vowel J must have become 
a vowel. Aiog has the same relation to AiFog, that, in Latin, 
sub dio has to sub divo, 

123. Let us now consider the second of the abovemen- 
tioned primary forms in 6, viz. nt go. It has several 
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meanings ; but the most common are “ bull/' as masculine, 
and “cow” and “earth” as feminine. Both significations 
have in Zend, as in Greek, divided themselves into two 
forms. The Greek has preserved for the meaning earth ” 
the old guttural. With regard to the vovv^el, yd follows the 
example of the Indian accusative, where, as has been already 
remarked, 7n\gdm (yr/v) stands for gd-m [G. Ed. p. 145.] 
or gav-ain. For the meaning “ ox” the Greek has preserved 
the old diphthong — (for, for 6 = axu may very well be 
expected, according to §. 4., ov ) — but has exchanged the guttu- 
ral medials for labials, as, p. 122 G. Ed., for 

jagdniL The base BOY before vowels must originally have 
become BOF ; thus, in the dative, ^oF-l would answer to the 
Sanskrit locat. gav-i, and the Latin dative hov-i ; but in 
the present state of the language the middle digamma 
between two vowels has alw^ays been dropped ; and there 
is not, as with the initial digamma, the medium of metre 
for replacing it in the oldest writings. Only theory and 
comparative grammar can decide here. The Latin has, 
in the word id-.?, changed the vowels (a + ti) — (which were 
originally of different kinds, but have been united into a 
diphthong) — into a homogeneous mass (cf. §. 4.), the nature 
of whose contraction, however, discloses itself before vowel 
inflexions, since the it-half of BO becomes v, and the short a 
is resolved into the form of a short o ; thus, hov-i answers 
to the Sanskrit locat. gav-u The Zend for the meaning 
“earth” has changed the guttural of the word under dis- 
cussion into and gives in the nominative zdo for 
zds (§. 56^.), in the accusative zanm (§. Gl.) : I am 
not able to adduce other cases. For the meaning “ox” 
the guttural has remained in Zend, and the nominative 
is then gdu-s or gdo-s* 

124, I know only two words in Sanskrit which terminate 
in ^ du — '^xndu, “ship,” and r^gldu, “moon”: the former 
has navigated very far on the ocean of our wide province of 
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laneuaofe, without however, in Sanskrit, having arrived at a 
secure etymological haven. I believe ndu to be an abbre- 
viation of snau (cf. peo), pevo), ruo^ with H sni, p. 125 G. ed.), 
[G. Ed. p. 14G.] and that it therefore proceeds from the root 

snd, “to bathe,’*' which originally, perhaps, may also have 
meant “to swim," and with which raco, vecjo, na-to, appear to 
be connected. "Jn ndu would consequently be a radical word; 
and in regard to the vowel would stand for nd, according to 
the analogy of daddu {dedU dedii) for dadd, from dadd-a. 
As a, according to §. 6., is a grave vowel, the Greek cannot 
represent the Sanskrit Vriddhi-diphthong ^ du better than 
by aVi w^hile ^ 6 (from short a-pu) is commonly repre- 
sented by eu or ov» Hence ndu^s and vad~£ correspond 
as exactly as possible; the u of NAY, however, like that 
of BOY, has maintained itself only before consonants ; and 
the digamma, which replaces it, is lost before vowel in- 
flexions; vr]-e£j i'd-e£, are from rdf-es' (Sansk. ndv-as)i 

as /36-es from /SoF-eg. The Latin has given this word a 
foreign addition, and uses navis, navi-hiis, for nnii-s, nau-husd^ 
As the semi-vowel v is easily hardened to a guttural 
(§. 19.), we have here also, for nan, ndv-am, a sister form 
in our Nachen, Old High German naccho, “ ship,’' gen. dat. 
nacchin. 

125, We pass over to the consonants: of these, 7?, f, s, 
and T appear in Sanskrit most frequently at the end of 
primary forms ; all other consonants occur only in radical 
words, wdiich are rare, and in some nominal bases of uncer- 
tain origin. We consider next the more rare or radical 
consonants. Of gutturals (A', kk, g, gh) we find none at 


Thus in German an i has been added to the above-mentioned 
go^ which, however, according to §. 117., is suppressed, together with the 
case sign in Old High German; hence ckuo, ^^cow/’ gen. chuoi^ where 
the i does not belong to the case designation, but to the here uninflected 
base. 
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the end of the nominal bases most in use ; in Greek and 
Latin, on the contrary, they are of frequent occurrence; 
c is in Latin both radical and derivative, [G. Ed. p. 147.] 
g only radical — DUG, VORAC, EDAC, LEG. In Greek, 
/c, and 7 are only radical, or occur in words of unknown 
origin, as ^PIK, KOPA.K, ’ONYX (Sanskrit nakha), <l>AOr. 
Of the palatals, ch and j in Sanskrit occur most frequently in 
vdch, “ speech, voice"" {TOC, ’OE) ; tHT rcg, “ king,’’ the 
latter only at the end of compounds ; asrij, “ blood ” 

(sanguis) : in Zend we have ^2^ name of an 

evil demon, probably from the Sanskrit root clrulu to 
hate.'’ Of the two classes of the r-soiind, the first, or 

lingual A &c.), is not used at the end of nominal bases ; 
and therefore the second, dental, or proper T-class, is so 
much the more frequently employed. Still zdy'n dh, occur 
only in radical words, and therefore seldom ; tfi perhaps 
only in fath as the secondary theme of pcifhin, 

“way”; nom. from pajifhas, which I 

think I again recognise in the Latin PONT, pons. Other 
examples are, ad, “ eating,” at the end of compounds, 
eLnd^^yiidhj f., “strife.” The letter w t is so much the 
more common, that several of the most frequently employed 
suffixes end with it, as that of the part, pi'es. in at or 
ant, Greek and Latin nt The Greek, besides r, ex- 
hibits also & and 6 at the end of primary forms which are not 
radical ; still KOPY0 and ’OPNI0 appear to me to be pro- 
perly compounds, and to contain the roots 0H, 0E (the vowel 
being dropped) as their last member ; and according to this, 
KOPY0 would properly mean “ what is placed on the head”; 
so in Sanskrit, sarad, “autumn,” “rainy season,” 
which Grammarians explain by a suffix ady in my opinion 
means nothing but water giving,” and contains the root 
^ dd, “to give,” with d suppressed. ’OPNI0 finds in 
Greek itself no etymology : the Sanskrit offers for its expla- 
nation ar a wz (according to the pronunciation of Ben- 

gal, oroni), “wood”; and if opvt is con- [G. Ed. p. 148.] 
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nected therewith, we may refer to deco, “ to run,'” in respect 
to the 6 : “ bird ” therefore would derive its name from its 
going in the wood; while in Sanskrit, from its passage 
through the air, it is called, among other names, 
riha-ga. Regarding the later origin of the S in feminine 
bases in an account is given in §. 119.; that is to say, 
patronymics in may be compared with Sanskrit ones in t, 
€,g, hhmmi, “the daughter of Bhima. Probably, too, 
the ^ in feminine patronymics in aS is a later addition ; they 
spring, like those in not from their masculines, but directly 
from the primary word of the masculine, and, in my opinion, 
stand in sisterly, not in filial connection with them. In 
Latin, d appears as a more modern affix in the base PECUD, 
which the Sanskrit, Zend, and Gothic terminate with u 
(Sans.- Zend, jyahi, Goth. faUiu). In Gothic, primary forms 
with a final T'Sound are chiefly limited to the part, pres., 
where the old t appears clianged into d, wliich remains 
without extraneous addition: there only, however, wdiere 
the form stands substantively; otherwise, with the excep- 
tion of the nominative, it is conducted by the affix an 
into a more current province of declension. The more 
modern German dialects under no circumstances leave the 
old T- sound without a foreign addition commixed with 
the base. In Lithuanian the participial suffix anf, in re- 
gard of the nom. sing, ans for ants, rests exactly upon 
the Latin and Zend step, which extends beyond the San- 
skrit; but in most of the remaining cases the Lithuanian 
cannot decline any more consonants, i. e, cannot unite 
them with pure case terminations, but transports them 
always, by a more modern affix, into a vowel-declension; 
and, indeed, to the participial suffix ant is added the 

[G. Ed. p. 149.] syllable ia, by the influence of which 
the t experiences the euphonic transformation into ch 
(= tsch'^). The nasal of this dental T-class, viz. the 

^ This sound is expressed by €;:>\ as in Mielcke's edition of Buhig’s 
Grammar. 
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proper n, belongs to tliose consonants which occur most 
frequently at the end of nominal bases. In the German 
all the words of Grimm’s weak declension like the San- 
skrit, and the masculine and feminine in Latin, reject in 
the nominative the n of the base, and thereby have a 
vowel termination. The Lithuanian presents the same 
appearance in tlie nominative, but in most of the oblique 
cases adds to a base in en sometimes ia, sometimes a 
simple L 

126 . Primary forms with a final labial, including the 
nasal (m) of this organ, appear in Sanskrit only in naked 
roots, as the last member of compounds, and here, too, 
but seldom. In isolated use, however, we have ^^7 ap 
(probably from the root djy, “ to take in,” ‘‘ to compre- 
hend”), ‘‘water,” which is used only in the plural; in 
Zend, however, in the singular also.^ In Greek and Latin, 
also, bases in p, b, are either evidently radical, or of 
unknown origin, with probably radical letters at the end; 
or in Latin they have suppressed, in the nominative, a 
vowel belonging to the base ; and so, as in [G- Ed. p. 150.] 
German, the first and fourth strong declensions, according 
to Grimm, have only the appearance of a base terminating 
with a consonant. Of this kind is pleb,% from plebis ; to 
explain which it is not requisite to turn, vdth Voss, to 
the Greek 'nX^Oog: one must keep to the Latin root PZ^. 
The derivative bis, bes, I explain like bus, bundus, bills, ham. 


* The Latin adds an a to this old consonantal base, and thus arises, 
according to the frequent interchange of p with qit (cf. quinque with 
pancJian), aqua ; on the other hand, am-nis rests on the form ap, 
as somnus for sopnus, and o-epvos, for cre^vos, in analogy with a Sansknt- 
euphonic law (Gramm. Grit. r. 58.). The Sanskrit has from the same 
root another neuter, dpas, in which we recognise the Latin eequor, 

which therefore would not proceed from caquus, but is transferred from 
the waves, or the mirror of the sea, to other tilings of a similar nature. 
In Greek, dej^pos appears to belong to the same origin. 
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bo (amabain, -ho), as from the root FU, “ to be/’ wliich, like 
FFR, often changes the B in its middle into F (§. 18.). 
Without appealing to the cognate languages, it is difficult, in 
Latin, to distinguish those bases which truly and origi- 
nally terminate in a consonant from those which only ap- 
pear to do so; for the declension in i has clearly operated 
on the consonantal declension, and introduced an i into dif- 
ferent places in which it is impossible it could have stood 
originally. la the dative and ablative plural, the i of forms 
like amanfibuSj vocibus, admits of being explained as a con- 
junctive vowel, for facilitating the affix; it is, however 
in my opinion, more correct to say that the bases FOC, 
AM ANT, SiQ., because they could not unite with bus, have, 
in the present state of the Latin language, been lengthened 
to VOCI, AMANTI ; so that we ought to divide voci-hm, 
amanti-bus, just as at §. 125. it was said of the Lithuanian, 
that in most cases it extends its participial bases in ant to 
anchia (euphonic for antia). This view of forms like amanti- 
-bus is proved to be the more probable, in that in the geni- 
tive plural also before urn, as before the a of neuters, an i 
frequently finds its place, without its being possible to say 
that in amanii-um, amanti-a, the i would be necessary to 
facilitate the annexation of the ending. On the other 
hand, jiivpm-s, cani-s, forming the genitives canu-m, juven- 
-iim, remind us of older bases in n; as in Sanskrit 
iivan, a dog (abbreviated sun), and yuvan, 

“ young'' (abbreviated ’:|jT yim), in Greek kvoov, abbreviated 
[G. Ed. p. 151.] KYN, really close their theme wdth n. The 
German resembles the Latin in this point, that for the 
convenience of declension it has added an i to several nume- 
rals, whose theme originally terminated with a conso- 
nant; thus, in Gothic, from FIDVOFA (Sanskidt 
chatur, in the strong cases §. 129. chatwdr) comes the 
dative fidvori-m. The themes saptan, ‘‘ seven,'" 
navan, “ nine,"" dasan, “ ten," by the addition of an i 
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in Old High German mould themselves to SIBUNI^ 
NIUNI, ZEHANI\ which forms, at the same time, pass as 
masculine nominatives, as these cases, in Old High German, 
have lost the case-suffis s. The corresponding Gothic 
nominatives, if they occurred, would be sihunei-s, niunei~s, 
faihunei-s. More on this point hereafter. 

127. Of the semi-vowels (?/, r, I, v)y I have never 
found in Sanskrit y and ^ I at the end of bases, and 
^ V only in the word div, before mentioned, which 
contracts itself in several cases to ^ dyd and ^ dyu. On 
the other hand, t occurs very frequently, especially in 
words wliich are formed by the suffix tr tard to which, in 
the cognate languages, likewise correspond bases in r. 
Moreover, r in Latin appears frequently as an alteration 
of an original 5, as, in the comparative suffix tor (San- 
skrit lyas ) ; and, further, as an abbreviation of ri-s> 
re, as I for U-s, le ; or, in the second declension, as abbre- 
viated from ru-s; as in Gothic, vair, '^man,” for vrdr{a)s, 
belongs to bases in a (§. 116.). In Greek 'AA appears as a 
consonantal base ; but in contrast wdth the [G. Ed. p. 152 .] 
Sanskrit sallla, ‘‘ vrater,*” aK-£ appears abbreviated 

exactly in the same manner as ficya-g from fjieyaKog, 

12s. Of the Sanskrit sibilants, the two first (: 5 T k 
as also the h, are found only in radical words, and there- 
fore seldom: ^ s, on the contrary, concludes some very 
common suffixes used in the formation of words, as as, 
which forms principally neuters, e.g, t(/as, “splendour,"' 
“strength,"' from “to sharpen." The Greek ap- 

pears to be without bases in 2 ; this, however, proceeds 
from the following reason, that this sibilant between two 


^ Bases in ar in several cases, and in the primary form also at the 
beginning of compounds, contract the syllable ar to ri ; and this 
^ ri is regarded by the Grammarians as their proper final sound, (k I.) 
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vowels, especially in the last syllable, is usually rejected , 
hence, neuters like fjLevog, yevog (from MENE2, rENE2, 
•with change of the e into o), form in the genitive fieveo^, 
yeveo^, for fjcevecrog, yivecrog. The g of the nominative, 
however, belongs, as I have already elsewhere remarked, 
to the base, and not to the case designation, as neuters 
have no g in the nominative. In the dative plural, how« 
ever, in the old epic language, the S, as it did not stand 
between two vow^els, maintained itself ; hence red^^ecr-cr/, 
op6(T-Jt ; so likewise in compounds, like craKeg-iraKog, reXeg- 
(popog, in wdiich it would be wrong to assume the annexation 
of a 2 to the vowel of the base. In yfjpag, y-fjpa-og, for 
y'qpacj-og^ after restoring the 2 of the base, the form of word 
answers exactly to the Sanskrit “age,’' although 

the Indian form is not neuter, but feminine. In Lithua- 
nian, another remarkable remnant of the Sanskrit suffixes 
terminating with s has been preserved, viz. in the partic. 
perf., in the oblique cases of which us corresponds to the 
Sanskrit ush (euphonic for us) of the weakest cases 
(§. 130.) ; still, in Lithuanian, on account of the above- 
noticed incapacity for the declension of the consonants, the 
old us is conducted, as in other similar cases, by the subse- 
quent addition of ia, a or i, partly into the a, partly into the 
[G. Ed. p. 153.] i declension ; and only the nominative and 
the vocative, which is the same with it, belong, in the singular, 
to the consonantal declension. 

129. The Sanskrit and Zend have eight cases, viz. be- 
sides those which exist in Latin, an instrumental and a 
locative. These two cases exist also in Lithuanian ; 
Ruhig calls the former the instrumental ablative, the latter 
the local ablative ; in Lithuanian, however, the proper abla- 
tive — which in Sanskrit expresses the relation whence — 
is wanting. With reference to the primary form, which 
in Sanskrit does not remain the same in all words, or 
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suffixes used in the formation of words tlirougli all the cases, 
a division of the cases into strong and weak is desirable 
for this language. The strong cases are the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative of the three numbers, with excep- 
tion of the accusative plural, which, together with all the 
other cases, is weak. Y/here a double or triple formation 
of the primary form exists, there, with surprising regu- 
larity, the cases which have been designated as strong 
always exhibit the fullest form of the theme, which, from 
a comparison of languages, is proved to be the original 
one; while the other cases exhibit a weakened form of it, 
which appears also in the beginning of compounds, and 
hence is represented by the native Grammarians, accord- 
ing to §. 122., as the proper primary form. The pres, 
part, may serve as an example : it forms the strong cases 
with the suffix ant, but in the weak cases and in the be- 
ginning of compounds rejects n, which is retained by the 
cognate European languages, as also, for the most part, 
by Zend ; so that at is given as the suffix of this par- 
ticiple in preference to ant The root tud^ “ to vex,'' 
e.g. exhibits in the participle mentioned the form tu- 
‘dant as the strong and original theme (cf. tundent-em), 
and titdat as the weak theme; hence the masculine 


is declined, [O. Ed. p. 154.] 

STRONG CASES, WEAK CASES. 

Singular: Nom. Voc. '^^^tudan 

Acc. 5^^ tudantain 

Instr. tudafd. 

Dat. fTH'W tudate- 

Abl. 3^^ tudatas. 

Gen. tudatas. 

Loc. tudafi. 

Dual: Nom. Acc. Voc. ‘^^^tudantdu ....... 

Instr. Dat. x\bl. ...... tudadbhydm. 

Gen. Loc. ...... 3^11^ tndatos. 
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STRONG CASES. WEAK CASES. 

Plural: Noiii. Voc. . . tudanfas 


O ^ N. 

Ace. tiidafas. 

Iiistr. tncladhhis* 

Dat. Abl. tndadhliyas. 

Gen. IT^rTf^ tudcddm. 

Loc. 5 ^' tudatsu. 


130. Where three formations of the primary form per- 
vade the declension of a word or a suffix, the weakest form 
of the theme there occurs in those weak cases whose termina- 
tions begin with a vowel, the middle form before those case- 
suffixes which commence with a consonant. This rule makes 
a division of the cases into strong, weaker or middle, and 
weakest, desirable. (See Gramm. Crit. r. 185.) 

131. In suffixes used in the formation of words, which in 
Sanskrit separate into different forms, the Zend usually carries 
the strong form through all the cases ; for instance, the part, 
pres, retains the nasal in most of the cases, which in Sanskrit 

[G. Ed. p. 155 ] proceed from the weakened theme. Words, 
however, are not w'anting which follow the theory of the 
Sanskrit gradations of form. Thus, the Sanskrit base 
’sgfTf nvan, hound,'' which in the weakest cases is con- 
tracted to km, appears in Zend likewise in a double 
form, and presents the weak genitive sun-6 over against 
the strong nominative and accusative spci, spcin-hn, San- 
siqat koci, siudnam (§. 50.). The base ap, '' water," 

which, in Sanskrit, in the strong cases has a long d, but 
is not used in the singular, forms in the Zend the strong 
sing. nom. dfs (§. 40.), accus. dpem; on the 

other hand, ap-6, “ of the water,” ap-at, “from the water,” &c.''^'' 


* This word occurs in the Codex of the V. S., edited by Burnouf, very 
frequently, and mostly with that quantity of the initial a which is 
required by the theory ; so that where that is not the case it can only 
be imputed to an error in writing. 
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In the plural, where the Zend very frequently makes the 
nominative and accusative the same, confusion has, for 
this reason, crept in; and the weak simo, '‘canes' 

is found for spdno in the nominative ; and, on the 

other hand, the strong dpd, in the nominative as well 

as in the accusative/^ 

132. The Greek, in the declension of /cdcor, has limited the 

strong form to the nom. and voc. sing. : in [G. Ed, p. 150.] 
some cognate words in p, however, in accordance with the 
Sanskrit, it has given the accusative also the strong form, in 
which the Gothic agrees with it. Compare 7raT?;p, ixaiepa. 
Trdrep, rrarpi, with fqiTT piid, pitaram, fq-fft pitar, ftrf% 

pitrl (locat.); and the Gothic brothar, as nom., accus., and 
vocal., opposed to hrothrs, “ of the brother, brothr, “ to the 
brother,'’ with the Sanskrit WT bhrdtd, hkrdiaram, 

hhrdtar, dative bkrdtref locat. mf^bhrdtri Accord- 
ing to the same principle in bases in u??, in Gothic, the a in 
the genitive and dative sing, is weakened to i (§, 140.) ; while 
the nominative, accus., and vocat. retain the original a; e,g. 
ahmUi ahmin-s, ahmin, ahmariy ahma, from AHMAN, ‘‘spirit^’ 
(§. 140.). 

133. As regards the mode of combining the final vowels 
of the primary forms with case-suffixes beginning wdth a 
vowel, we must first draw attention to a phenomenon, which 
is almost limited to the Sanskrit, and the diaiects which 


* I have, however, found also ApQ>AS apd in the accusative; and am 
therefore in doubt, whether in this word, owing to the facile exchange of 
AJ a and ao d, the confusion has not originated in mere graphical over- 
sights. Thus, V. S. p. 21, we find: 

dpo vankuis'vahistdo rnasda- 
dhdtCio ashaorus dpesS, aquas pur as, optbnas, ab Onnuzdo creatas^ viundaa 
celehro” and ^q)juo vispdo dpo, oiiiiies aquas On the 

other hand, in the page following; 

;CAj;v^^AW A3^vygus7A5»?> imdo apas-cha zdemaz-cha urardos-(ha dpese, 
has aquasque terrasque arboresqiic cekbro* 


L 
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approximate most nearly to it, as Pali and Prakrit, through 
which, to avoid a hiatus, and to maintain pure the vowels 
of the base and of the termination, a euphonic ?2 is introduced. 
This euphonic expedient cannot, in the extent in which it 
exists in Sanskrit, belong to the original state of the lan- 
guage ; otherwise it ^vould not be almost entirely lost in the 
cognate European dialects, and even in the Zend. We there- 
fore regard it as a peculiarity of the dialect, which, after the 
period of the division of languages, became the prevailing 
one in India, and has raised itself to be the universal written 
language in that country. It is necessary here to remark, 
that the Veda language did not use the euphonic n so univer- 
sally as the common Sanskrit ; and together with 

^ ind, una, occur also axjdy ^trr iyd, vyd. 
The euphonic n is most frequently employed by the neuter 

[G. Ed. p. lo7.] gender, less so by the masculine, and most 
rarely by the feminine : the latter limits its use to the plural 
genitive termination dm, in which place it is intro- 
duced by the Zend also, although not as indispensably re- 
quisite. And it is remarkable^ that precisely in this place 
in Old High German, and other Old German dialects, an n 
has been retained before the case-suffix ; thus in Old High 
German, ahS^n-o, “ aquarum,'' from the feminine theme AHO 
(nom. aha). Besides the use of the euphonic n, there is fur- 
ther to be remarked, in Sanskrit and Zend, the attachment of 
Guna to the vowels of the base (§. 26.) in certain cases, to 
which also the Gothic presents analogies. 

SINGULAR. 

NOMINATIVE. 

134. Bases, of the masculine and feminine genders, end- 
ing with a vowel have, in the Sanskrit family of languages, 
(under the limitation of §. 137.) s as nominative- suffix, which 
in Zend, after an a preceding it, always melts into u, and is 
then contracted with the a to d (§. 2.), while this in Sanskrit 
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takes place only before sonant letters (§. 25.}'^ Examples 
are given at §. 14S. I find the origin of this case-designation 
in the pronominal base scu “ he,'” “this,"' fern. Wi sd ; and 
a convincing proof of this assertion is the fact, that the said 
pronoun does not extend beyond the limits of the nom. masc. 
and fern., but is replaced in the nom. neuter, and in the 
oblique cases of the masculine, by WT ta, and feminine rTT 
td regarding which more hereafter. 

135. The Gothic suppresses a and i be- [G. Ed. p. 158.] 
fore the case-suffix s, except in monosyllabic bases, where 
this suppression is impossible. Hva-Si “ who ?’" is, “he,” are 
used, but vulfs, ^Gvolf,” gads, “stranger,” for vulfas, gastis 
(cf hostisj according to §. 87.). In masculine substantive 
bases inja (yc), however, the final vowel is retained, only 
weakened to i (§. 66.); e,g, hari/is, “army.” If, however, 
as is generally the case, the final syllable is preceded by a 
long syllable, or by more than one, the ji (;yi) is contracted 
to ei (=f, §. T'O.); e,g. ondei-s, “end,” ragineis, “counsel,” 
for andyis, ragmyis. This contraction extends also to the 
genitive, which is in like manner denoted by 6*. To the 
Gothic nominatives in yis correspond the Lithuanian, like 
Atpirktoyi-Sf “Saviour,” the i of which has likewuse arisen 
from an elder a.f I deduce this from the majority of the 
oblique cases, which agree with those of the a bases. 
Where, however, in Lithuanian, a consonant precedes 
the final syllable ya, which is the more common case, 
there the y is changed into the vowel z, and the follow- 
ing z, which had arisen from a, is suppressed: hence, 
yaunikkis, “young man,” for yaunikkyi-s from yaunikkya-s. 
Hereto correspond in Gothic all adjective bases in ya,t 

^ E.g. suto mama, films mms^" tava^ 

Ihis tans’’ (). 22.). 

+ Through the influence of the y, in accordance with a Zend law of 
euphony (§.42.). 

X Respecting the nom. e,y, of Gothic bases in ?/e, see p. 1309 G. Ed., 
Remark. 
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as midis ‘‘the middle” (man), for midyis from midija-s, 
Sanskrit madhya-s, The Zend also, in the vocali- 

zatiord of the syllable ija, presents a remarkable analogy 
to the Lithuanian and Gothic in contracting the syllable 
ya before a final 9 m regularly to ^ i, as also va 
to y d (§. 42.). 

136. The High German has, up to our time, preserved 
the old nominative sign in the changed form of r; never- 
theless, as early as in the Old High German, in pronouns 
and adjectives only, with a vowel termination of the base. 

[G. Ed. p. 159.] The High Gerraan is, however, in this 
point, superior to the Gothic in fulness, that in its a bases — 
to which belong all strong adjectives— it has not suppressed 
the vowel before the case-sign, but preserved it in the form 
of e, which, in Old High German — as it appears through 
the influence of the r — ^is long, but only in polysyllabic, 
not in monosyllabic forms. Thus, e,g, pUnf^^', “ ccecus'' 
completes the Gothic hlind-s for hlinda-s ; as to the Gothic 
iSf he,” corresponds i~r ; Middle and New High German 
c-r. The Old Northern has likewise r as the nomina- 
tive sign, and, in fact, every vv here where, in Gothic, s 
stands! In the other dialects the nominative character is 
entirely lost. 

137. Feminine Sanskrit bases in ^ d, and, with very- 
few exceptions, polysyllables in "1; i, together with ^ stri, 
“ wife,” like the corresponding forms of the cognate lan- 
guages, have lost the old nominative sign (with the exception 
of the Latin e bases, see §. 121.), and give the pure base : the 
cognate languages do the same, the base having been weak- 
ened by the abbreviation of the final vowel. In Gothic, 6 be- 
comes a (§, 69.); only s6» “this,” and hwo “which?” remain 
unshortened, on account of their being monosyllabic, as in 
Zend AMfeT hd and M ] while in polysyllabic forms the 

* I have used vocalization and vocalize to express the change of a semi- 
vowel to its corresponding vowel. — Trans. 
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juj d is shortened. In Zend, ^ i also is shortened, even in 

the monosyllabic UrU ‘‘ wife,*” see V. S. par. 136, (by 
Olshausen), p. 28, where we read kri-cha, ''feml- 

naque'‘" ; whilst elsewhere the appended a5^ cha preserves 
the original length of the vowel. Here, too, the Zend nomi- 
natives in ;o e deserve to be mentioned, which seem very 
similar to the Greek in rj; as perenSf plena, which 

in the Vendidad occurs very often in relation to ;rdo, 
“ earth,’' without my being able to remember that I have 
found another case from perhie. But from the 

nom. kaini, maid’" (Sanskrit ^TkIT [G. Ed. p. 160.] 

kanya), which is of frequent occurrence, I find the accus. 

kanyanm (V. S. p. 420); this furnishes the proof 
that the ;o e in the nominative is generated by the eupho- 
nic influence of the suppressed y (§. 42.). In 
hrdturye, “ cousin,” and tuirye, a relation in the 

fourth degree ” (V. S. p. 3S0), the y has remained ; on 
the other hand, in nydki, '‘grandmother,” the 

dropping of a y must be again assumed. We cannot 
here refrain from conjecturing that the e also of the Latin 
fifth declension, as with very few exceptions it is everywdiere 
preceded by an z, is likewise produced from a by the in- 
fluence of this i ; so that the Latin here stands in reversed 
relation to the Greek, where t rejects the combination with 
y, and preserves the original a {aocpla), 

138. Bases of the masculine and feminine genders which 
terminate with a consonant, lose, in Sanskrit, according to 
§. 94., the nominative sign 5 ; and if two consonants termi- 
nate the base, then, according to the same law, the latter of 
these also is lost. Hence, f^c^^UbJirat, for bibhraC-s, 

“ the bearer”; tndan, for “ the vexer’^ 

vdk (from vdch, f.), for vdk~ki, “ speech.” 

The Zend, Greek, and Latin, in preserving the nominative 
sign after consonants, stand in an older position than the 
Sanskrit; Zend df-s (for cip-s, §.40.), water 
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Icrefsy ^'bocly'’; driic-s (from the base cZrwj), 

‘‘ a demon.''' The Latin and Greek, where the final conso- 
nant of the base will not combine with the s of the nomi- 
native, prefer abandoning a portion of the base, as 
xdpiT-g, comes for comit-s (cf. §. 6,). The Latin, ^Eolic, and 
Lithuanian agree remarkably with the Zend in this point, 

[G, Ed. p. 161 .] that nt, in combination with s, gives the 
form ns\ thus amans, nOevg, Lith. sukcms (§. 10.), corre- 
spond to the Zend v33-‘^i66a5»aa37j^ srdvayans, “the speaking" 
(man). 

139 . A final n after a short vowel is, in Sanskrit, no 
favourite combination of sound, although one not prohibited. 
It is expelled from the theme in the first member of a 
compound, e.g. raja-‘putra, king's son," for 

rajan-putra ; and it is rejected in the nominative also, and 
a preceding short vowel is lengthened in masculines ; 
e.g. rdjdi “ king," from rdjan, m. ; cfTH ndma, 

‘‘ name," from ndman, n. ; dliant m., \rftT dhani^ n., 
from vftlH dhanin, “rich." The Zend in this agrees exactly 
with the Sanskrit ; but from the dislike to a long a at the 
end, which has been before mentioned, omits the length- 
ening of the vowel; e.g. “the pure" (man), 

from yA5»A5t:^A5 ashavan, m. ; chashma, “ eye," from 

cfiashman, n. The Latin follows the Sanskrit in 
the suppression of the n in the nominative, in the mas- 
culine, and feminine, but not in the neuter: sermo, 
serrnondSf actio, actionds; but nomen, not nome or nomo. 
The root can at the end of compounds, refrains from 
rejecting the n, probably in order not to weaken still more 
this weak radical syllable; thus tubi-cen,f di-cen, os-cen (see 
§. 6.). Lien is an abbreviation of lieni-s ; hence the reten- 
tion of the n is not surprising. Pecien stands rather 
isolated. In Sanskrit the naked roots also follow the prin- 
ciple of the rejection of n ; slaying," “ smiting,^’ 

ncm. ^ hdf is, however, the only root in n which I have 
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met with so used. 'sgiT kwan “ hound,” nom. swd, which, 
in the w'eakest cases, contracts its theme to sun, 

is of obscure origin. The Latin lias extended the base 

swan, in. the nominative, by an anorganic addition, 
to cani ; so ^uvan, “ youngd’ has become juveni 

(c£ §. 126.). As regards the opposition [G. JEd. p. 162.] 
between o and ?, by which, in several words — as honw^ hamin- 
-is, ariindo^ arundin-is — the nominative is distinguished from 
the oblique cases, this o appears to me a stronger vowel,^ 
which compensates for the loss of the n, and therefore is 
substituted for the weaker i; according to the same prin- 
ciple by which, in Sanskrit, the nom. dhani\\ comes 
from dhanin ; and, in Lithuanian, bases in en and un 

give, in the nominative, 3 ( = ito) for e or u. Thus, 
from the bases AKMEN, stone,” SZUNy ‘‘hound,” come the 
nominatives akmu, szu ; as in Sanskrit, from the primary 
forms of the same signification, asman, swan, 

have arisen asmd and swd. It does not follow that 
homin-is has come from homon-is^X because the old language 
had hemoy hemonis^ for homo, kominis] but mon and min are 
cognate suffixes, signifying the same, and were originally 
one, and therefore may be simultaneously affixed to one and 
tiie same word. 

140. The German language also rejects a final n of the 
base ill the nominative and in the neuter, in the accu- 

Although its quantity in the actual condition of the language is arbi- 
trary, still it appears to have been originally long, and to imply a similar 
contrast to the Greek tjv, €p-os j coi^, ov-os. For the rest it has been 
already remarked, that between short vowels also exists a ditFerence of 
gravity {§. 6.). 

t In bases in a7i the lengthening extends to all the strong cases, 
with the exception of the vocat. sing. : thus, not merely TI^TT 
but also rajdn-amA^regem,"' rdjdiiasA'' regesJ’ 

i I now prefer taking the i of homin-ls, &c., as the weakening of the o 
of ho 77 io. The relation resembles that of Gothic forms like ahinm-is, 
akmm, to the nom. and acc. ahina, ahmaii^ which preserve the original vowel. 
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sative also, like Sanskrit. In Gothic, in the masculine 
and neuter — where alone, in my opinion, the n has an 
old and original position— an a always precedes the n. 
There are, that is to say, only bases in an, none in in and 
un; the latter termination is foreign to the Sanskrit also. 

[G. Ed. p. 103.] The a, however, is w^eakened to i in the 
genitive and dative (see §. 132.); wdiile in Sanskrit, in these 
cases, as especially in the weakest cases (§. 130.), it is entirely 
dropped.^ Among masculine bases in an, in Gothic, exist 
several words, in which an is the w^hole derivative- suffix, 
and which therefore correspond to the Sansk. raj-an, 

‘"king,” as ‘‘ruler.” JH-AN, “spirit,” as “thinker” 

{ah-ya, “I think”), STAU-AN, “Judge” (sfaii-ya, “I judge”), 
whence the nominatives aha, staua. There are also, as in 
Sanskrit, some masculine formations in man ; as, ASM AN, 
spirit,” nom. ahma, with wdiich perhaps the Sansk. 
dtman, ''soul,” nom. dtmd, is connected; in case this 

stands for dh-man, and comes from a lost root dh, 
“to think,”! where it is to be remembered that also the 
root '5?^ nah, “ to bind,” has, in several places, changed its 
h into f. The Gothic MILH-MAN, nom. mz//i-ma, “cloud,” 
appears to have sprung from the Sanskrit root mih, by the 
addition of an /, vfhence, remarkably enough, by the suffix 
a, and by exchanging the h for gh, arises the nomi- 
nal base RTT migha, cloud.” In Latin ming-o answers to 
ffTf mih, and in Greek 6-)L4f;^-eoo ; the meaning is in the 
three languages the same. 

141. Neuter bases in an, after rejecting the n, lengthen, 
in Gothic, the preceding a to 6, in the nominative, accusa- 

^ In case two consonants 'do not precede the termination an ; 
^'9* dtman~as, not dtmn-as. but ndmn-as, not ndman-as, 

noininis,’* 

t Perhaps identical with the actually-occurring dh, to speak,’' as 
man, “to think,” in Zend means a]-., “to speak’] whence 
manihra, “speech.” and in Gothic l^SJN-THA, nom. munths, “month” 
yh 60. . 
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tive, and vocative, which sound the same; [G. Ed. p. 164.] 
so that in these cases the Gothic neuter follows the theory of 
the strong cases (§. 129.), which the Sanskrit neuter obeys 
only in the nom., accus., and vocal plural, where, for ex- 
ample, chativdr~i, “four,” with a strong theme, is 

opposed to the weak cases like chaturhhis (instr.), 

chaturbhyas. The a, also, of neuter bases in an is 
lengthened in the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural 
in Sanskrit, and in Gothic ; and hence ndmdn-i, 

Gothic namon-a, run parallel to one another. However, in 
Gothic namn-a also exists, according to the theory of the 
Sanskrit weakest cases (§. 130.), whence proceeds the plural 
genitive ndinn-dm, nominum^'' ; while the Gothic 

nnmon-^ has permitted itself to be led astray by the example 
of the sirong cases, and would be better written namn-e or 

142. In the feminine declension in German I can find 
no original bases in n, as also in Sanskrit there exist no 
feminines in an or in ; but feminine bases are first formed 
by the addition of the usual feminine character ^ ^ ; as, 
rdjni, “queen,” from rdjan ; dhanmi, the 

rich” (fern.), from dhanin, m, n. “rich.” Gothic fe- 

minine substantive bases in n exhibit, before this consonant, 
either an 6 (=^,§.69.) or ei: these are genuine feminine 
final vowels, to which the addition of an n can have been 
only subsequently made. And already, at §. 120., a close 
connection of bases in ein { — in) with the Sanskrit in \ iy 
and Lithuanian in z, has been pointed out. Most substan- 
tive bases in ein are feminine derivatives from masculine- 
neuter adjective bases in a, under the same relation, ex- 
cluding the modern n, as in Sanskrit that of sundari, 
“the fair” (w^oman), from WT^Xsundara m. n. “beautiful” 
Gothic substantive bases in ein for the most part raise 
the adjective, whence they are derived, to an abstract; 


^ Vide p. 1083, Note. 
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[G. Ed. p. 105.] e,g. MANAGEIN, “crowd, nom, managei, 
from the adjective h^iseMANA GA (nominative masc. manag-s, 
neut. marag' 1 -ta); MIKILEIN, nom. mikileu “greatness,” 
from MIKILA (mi'kiUs, mikila-ta\ “great.” As to feminine 
bases in on, they have arisen from feminine bases in o; 
and I have already observed that feminine adjective bases 
in an— as BLINDON, nom. hlindo, gen. hlindon-s — must be 
derived, not from their masculine bases in an^ but from the 
primitive feminine bases in d (nom. a, Grimm’s strong adjec- 
tives). Substantive bases with the genitive feminine in on pre- 
suppose older ones in d ; and correspond, where comparison 
is made with old languages connected in their bases, to 
Sanskrit feminines in a, Greek in oc, rj, Latin in a ; and in 
these old languages never lead to bases with a final n. 
Thus, TUGGON (pronounced tungon), nom. tuggo, answers 
to the Latin lingua, and to the Sanskrit jihwd, 

dschihivd, see §. 17.); and DAURON, nom. dauro, to the 
Greek Svpa \ TIDOVON, nom. vkhko, “ widow,” to the San- 
skrit “the without man” (from the prep. 

vi and dkava, “man”), and the Latin vidua. It is 
true that, in MIT ATHY ON, “measure,” nom. mltathyS, the 
suffix thyon completely answers to the Latin tio7i, e.g. in 
ACTION; but here in Latin, too, the on is a later addition, 
as is evinced from the connection of tlon with the Sanskrit 
suffix ffr ti, of the same import, and Greek rri-g (old rtg). 
Gothic tl, thi, di (see §. 91.). And in Gothic, together with 
the base MITATHYON exists one signifying the same, MI- 
TATHI, nom. mitaths. In RATHYON, nom. rathyo, “ac- 
count,” a relationship with RATION^ at least in respect of 
the suffix, is only a seeming one ; for in Gothic the word is 
[G. Ed. p. 166.] to be divided thus, rath-yon : the th belongs, 
in the Gothic soil, to the root, whence the strong part, mth- 
an{a)-s has been preserved. The suffix yon, of RATHYON 
therefore corresponds to the Sanskrit yd ; e.gr. in f^T vid-yd, 
“knowledge.” Of the same origin is GA-RUN-YON, nom. 
ijarunyd, “ inundation.” 
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143. If a few members of a great family of languages 
have suffered a loss in one and the same place, this may be 
accident, and may be explained on the general ground, that 
all sounds, in all languages, especially when final, are sub- 
ject to abrasion ; but the concurrence of so many languages 
in a loss in one and the same place points to relationship, 
or to the high antiquity of such a loss; and in the case 
before us, i^efers the rejection of an n of the base in the 
nominative to a period before the migration of languages, 
and to the position of the original site of the human races, 
which were afterwards separated. It is surprising, there- 
fore, that the Greek, in this respect, shews no agreement 
with its sisters ; and in its v bases, according to the measure 
of the preceding vowel, abandons either merely the nomi- 
native sign, or the v alone, never both together. It is a 
question whether this is a remnant of the oldest period 
of language, or whether the v bases, carried away by 
the stream of analogies in the other consonantal declensions, 
and by the example of their own oblique cases, which 
do not permit the remembrance of the v to be lost, again 
returned, at a comparatively later period, into the common 
and oldest path, after they had experienced a similar 
loss to the Sanskrit, Zend, &c., by which we should be 
conducted to nominative forms like evoalfico, evdatfxo, repr}, 
repe, rdXa, rdXd? I do not venture to decide with positive- 
ness on this point, but the latter view appears to be the 
more probable. It here deserves to be [G. Ed. p. 167.] 
remarked, that, in German, the n, which in Gothic, in 
the nominative, is always suppressed, has in more modern 
dialects made its w^ay in many w-ords from the oblique 
cases again into the nominative. So early as the Old 
High German this was the case ; and, in fact, in femi- 
nine bases in in (Gothic ein, §. 70.), wiiicli, in the nomi- 
native, ’ oppose to the Gothic ei the full base in : as 
guotUhhinj '' glory’’ (see Grimm, p. 62S). In our New High 
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German the phenomenon is worthy of notice, that many 
original n bases of the masculine gender, through a con- 
fusion in the use of language, are, in the singular, treated 
as if they originally terminated in na ; L e, as if they be- 
longed to Grimm’s first strong declension. Hence the n 
makes its appearance in the nominative, and the genitive 
regains the sign 5, which, indeed, in Gothic, is not want- 
ing in the n bases, but in High German was withdrawn 
from them more than a thousand years since. Thus, 
Brunnen, Brunnens, is used instead of the Old High Ger- 
man prunnoy prunnhiy and the Gothic brunna, brunnin-s. 
In some words, together with the restored n there occurs in 
the nominative, also, the ancient form with n suppressed, as 
Backe or Backen, Same or Samen ; but the genitive has in 
these words also introduced the s of the strong declension. 
Among neuters the word Herz deserves consideration. 
The base is, in Old High German, HERZAN, in Middle 
High German HERZEN the nominatives are, herza^ 
herze ; the New German suppresses, together with the 
n of Herzen, the vowel also, as is done by many mas- 
culine n bases; as, e.g. Bar for Bare, As this is not a 
transition into the strong declension, but rather a greater 
weakening of the weak nominative, the form Herzens, 
therefore, in the genitive, for an uninfiected Herzen, is sur- 
[G-. Ed. p. 168.] prising. With this assumed or newly-re- 
stored inflection s would be to be compared, in Greek, the 
nominative £, as of deKcpi-g, peKa-g ; and with the n of Brun- 
nen for Brunne, the v of dacpcov, repy^v ; in case, as is ren- 
dered probable by the cognate languages, these old forms 
have been obtained from still older, as SeXcpl, pe\a, ^ at pen, repyj, 
by an unorganic retrogade step into the stronger declension.* 

* That, in Greek, the renunciation of a of the base is not entirely 
unknown may be here shewn by an interesting example.. Several 
cardinal numbers in Sanskrit conclude their base with Tif n; viz. 

panchan, 
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144. Bases in ar ri, §. 1.) in Sanskrit reject the r in 
the nominative, and, like those in Tf n, lengthen the pre- 
ceding vowel ; e.g. from pitar, “father/' bhrdtar, 
“brother," m?R 77idtar, “mother/^ diihitar, “ daughter," 

come ftnn pita, ^TrTT bhrdtd, fSfTrlT mdtd, duhitcu The 

lengthening of the a serves, I believe, as a compensation 
for the rejected r. As to the retention, however, through 
all the strong cases, excepting the vocative, of the long a 
of the agent, which corresponds to Greek formations in 
T>^p, Tcop, and to Latin in tor, this takes place because, in all pro- 
bability, in these words tdr, and not ir^ tar, is the 
original form of the suffix; and this is also supported by 
the length of the suffix being retained in Greek and Latin 
through all the cases — rr]p, TO)p, tor ; only [G. Ed. p. 1G9.] 
that in Latin a final r, in polysyllabic words, shoriens an 
originally long vowel. Compare 

SANSKRIT. GREEK. LATIN. 

Nom. sing. ^fnrr ddtd, Sor^p, dator, 

Acc. sing. ddtdr-am, SoT^p-a, dator-em, 

N. A. V. dual, ddtdr-au, Sor^p-e, 

Nom. Voc. pi. ddtdr-aSy Sor^p-eg, dator-es. 

The Zend follows the analogy of the Sanskrit, both in the 
rejection of the r in the nominative, and in the length 

vaiichan, “five/' saptan, “seven,” ashtan ashtau, “eight/' navan, 
“nine/' dasan^ “ten.” These numerals are, indeed, used adjectively^ 
when they are not governed by the gender of their substantive, but display 
always a neuter form, and indeed, which is surprising, in the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative sing, terminations, but in the other cases the suit- 
able plural endings; e.g. pancha (not panohdnas) rdjdnas 

^‘quinque reges”; on tbe other hand, jj^pancliasu rdjasu 

quinque regibusP To the neuter nominatives and accusative of the sin- 
gular pajicha, ^apia, iiam, and ^ dasa — which rest on the 
regular suppression of the ?z— answ^er the Greek irevre, kirra, ivvea, deVa, 
with the distinction that they have become quite indeclinable, and retain 
the old uninflected nominative through all the cases. 
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of the preceding a of the noun agent, in the same places 
as in the Sanrkrit, with the exception of the nominative sin- 
gular, where the long a, as always when final, is shortened ; 
e a5^j,v5q) pa'ita, ‘‘ father, xs^x^data, giver,"” ‘'Creator;” 
ace. paitar-em, ddtar~eni. In Lithua- 

nian there are some interesting remains, but only of femi- 
nine bases in er, which drop this letter in the nomina- 
tive, but in most of the oblique cases extend the old 
er base by the later addition of an u Thus mofe, wife,” 
diikte daughter,” answer to the abovementioned iTirTT 
maid, diihitd; and, in the plural, moter-es, dulcter-H, to 
mdtar-as, duhitar-as. In the genitive singu- 

lar I regard the form moter-s^ duMer-s^ as the elder and 
more genuine, and moteriea^ dukter'ds, as corruptions be- 
longing to the i bases. In the genitive plural the base 
has kept clear of this anorganic i ; hence, moter-u, dukter-u, 
not moteri-Uf dukteri-iU Besides the words just mentioned, 
the base SESSER, “ sister,” belongs to this place : it 
answers to the Sanskrit swasar, nom. swasd, but 
distinguishes itself in the nominative from mote and dukte, 
in that the e, after the analogy of bases in en, passes into v, 
thus sessu. 

[G. Ed. p. 170.] 145, The German languages agree in their 

r bases (to which but a few words belong denoting affinity) 
with the Greek and Latin in this point, that, contrary to the 
analogy just described, they retain the r in the nominative. 
As Trarrjp, dvyaryjp, da^p (Sanskrit, dhar, ^'^devri, 

nom. devd), frater, soror ; so in Gothic, hrotliar, svistar^ 
dauhfar ; in Old High German, mtar, pruodar, suestar, toktar. 
It is a question whether this r in the nominative is a rem- 
nant of the original language, or, after being anciently 
suppressed, whether it has not again made its way in the 
actual condition of the language from the oblique cases 
into the nominative. I think the latter more probable ; 
for the Sanskrit, Zend, and Lithuanian are three witnesses 
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for the antiquity of the suppression of the r ; and the 
Greek words like 'narrjp, fJirjTr^p, crodrrjp, prjrcjdpf exhibit some- 
thing peculiar and surprising in the consonantal declension, 
in that p and g not combining, they have not rather pre- 
ferred giving up the base-consonant than the case-sign (as 
7rou£i iTovg, It ’would appear that the form r}]£ is of 

later origin, for this reason, that the p having given place 
to the nominative the form whence rrip-og should 
come, was, by an error of language, made to correspond to 
the rj~g of the first declension. The want of a cognate 
form in Latin, as in Zend and Sanskrit, as also the, in 
other respects, cognate form and similarity of meaning 
with Tir^ tar, td-r, rrjp and rcop, speak at least plainly enough 
for the spuriousness and comparative youth of the nouns of 
agency in 

146. Masculine and feminine primary forms in as 
in Sanskrit lengthen the a in the nominative singular. 
They are, for the most part, compounded, and contain, as 
the last member, a neuter substantive in as, as 

N ON 

durmanas, “ evil-minded,’’ from dus [G. Ed. p. 171.] 
(before sonant letters — §. 25. — dur) and manas. 

‘‘ mind,” whence the nom. masc. and fern. durmarnh, 

O N 

neut. durmanas. A remarkable ao:reement is here 

\ o 

shewn by the Greek, in 6, opposed to to Svcrpeveg. 

The s durmanas, however, belongs, though 

unrecognised, to the base ; and the nominative character is 
wanting, according to §. 94. In Greek, on the other hand, 
the g of Svapevi^g has the appearance of an inflexion, because 
the genitive, &c.,is not ovapevecr-og, like the Sanskrit 
durmanas-as, but Svcrpeveog. If, however, what was said at 
§. 128 is admitted, that the g of pevog belongs to the base, and 
peveog is abbreviated from pevea-og, then in the compound 
Svapev'^g also, and all similar adjectives, a 2 belonging to 
the base must be recognised, and the form Svcrpeveaog 
must lie at the bottom of the genitive Svcrpeveog. In the 
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nominative, therefore, either the belongs to the base, and 
then the agfreement with durmands would be com- 

plete ; or the £ of the base has been dropped before the case- 
sign 5 -. The latter is, in my opinion, least probable ; for the 
former is supported by the Latin also, where the forms which 
answer to the Sanskrit as bases are in the nom. masc. and 
fern, in like manner without the case-sign. Thus the San- 
skrit comparative sufSx is zyas — the last a but one of 

which is lengthened in the strong cases, and invested with a 
dull nasal (Anuswara, §. 9.) — in Latin, idr, with the s changed 
into r, which so frequently happens ; and the nominative in 
both genders is without the case-sign : the originally long o, 
however, is shortened by the influence of the final r. In the 
neuter ils corresponds to the Sanskrit as, because u is 
favourable tfi> a final s, and prevents its transition into r ; 
hence gravius has the same relation to the Sanskrit 
gariyas (irregular from giini, '‘heavy,’’) as lujnis to 
[G, Ed. p. 172.] vrlhas, only that the s of the nomi- 

native character in the latter belongs in the former to the 
base. The final syllable dr, though short, must nevertheless 
be held, in Latin, as graver than us, and hence g^avior forms 
a similar antithesis to gravius that in Greek SvcriJ-evyg does to 
Svcrueveg, and in Sanskrit durmands to ditrmanas. 

147. In Lithuanian a nominative, which stands quite 
isolated, menu {^menuo), “moon” and “month,^" deserves 
here to be mentioned : it proceeds from the primary form 
MENES^, and, in regard to the suppression of the final 
consonant and the transformation of the preceding vowel, has 
the same relation to it that, as above (§. 139.), akmu has 


* The relation of this to nids, which si,gnifies the same — from 
was, to measure/’ without a derivative suffix — is remarkable ; for the 
interposed nasal syllable ne ans-wers to the Sanskrit Tf na in roots of the 
seventh class (see p, 118) ; and in this respect MENES bears the same 
relation to the Latin MENS! that 1. c. fiTTfftr hliinadmi does to findo. 
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to AKMEN, sessu to SESSER : in the oblique cases, also, 
the s of the base again rs-appears, but receives, as in the 
er and en bases, an imorganic increase : thus the genitive 
is menesio, whence MENESIA is the theme ; as ivilho, 'Aufir 
from WILKA, nom. wilka-s. 

148. In neuters, throughor<ft: the whole Sanskrit family of 
languages the nominative is identical with the accusative, 
which subject is treated of at §. 152. &c. We here give a 
general view of the nominative formation, and select for the 
several terminations and gender of the primary forms, both 
for these cases and for all others which suit our purpose, the 
following examples : Sanskrit vrika, m. w^olf f ' cfr kcu 

“who?” dhia, n. “gift it ta, n. “this” 
f. “tongue” Wl kd, “which?” nfitpatU m. “lord,” “husband;” 

pntl, I “love;” n. “water;” ^f^v:(Tfi)hkavishyanti, 

‘‘who is about to be;” ^ sunu, m. “ son;” [G. Ed. p. 173.] 
tanu, f. “body;” madhuj n. “honey,” “wine;” *^4 
vadliil f. “ wdfe Tflgot m. f. “bullock,” “cow;” ndu, f. 

ship.” Of the consonantal declension we select only such 
final consonants as occur most frequently, wdiether in single 
words or in entire classes of words: rdc/z, f. “ speech”q 

VRyit^bharant, in the weakened form, hliarat (§. 129.) m. 
n. “ bearing,”' “ receiving,” from ^ hhar hhri) cl. 1. ; 

dtma 77, m. “soul;” 77d77ia?2, n. “name;” 

hlirdtar.m. “brother;” duhitar, f. “daughter;” 

ddtar, m. “ giver ;” vachas, n. “ speech,” Greek, 'EnE2, 
€770^ (§§. 14. 128.), for FEIIES, Fbtto^, Zend, x>^?^^l^ver]ika, 
m. “wolf;” ka, m. “who?” data, n. datum:, 

ta,xx. “this;” hizvd* f. “tongue;” kd, “which?” 


* Masculines and feminines in the consonantal declension agree in all 
cases : hence an example of one of the two genders is sufficient. The 
only exception is the accusative plural of words denoting relationship in 
’^STT ar §. 114,), which form this case from the abbreviated theme in 
'^ri. 

M 
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paitU m. (§. 4L) “Lord;"” afnli, f. '‘bless- 
ing;’' vairU n- "water;*” bushy ainti, 

'* who will be >j^AiQ> pahi^ m. “ tame animal tanu, 
f. *' body >(ox^^ madhu, n. “wine;” go, m. f. “ bullock/’ 
[G. Ed. p, 174.] “cow’"'^; vdch, f. "speech,” "voice ”'1*; 

baranti or hdTenti weakened form 

haraU m. n. “bearing;’' y.M5vj3A5 asman, m. “heaven;’' 
ndman (also nanman), n. “name;” brdtar.X 

* It has been remarked at 5.123 of the cognate noin. 

‘‘earth,” aeons. 9'^!$ zahm, that I have only met vdth these two cases. 
The very common form which is found onlj in the other 

oblique cases, is nevertheless represented by Burnouf, in a very interesting 
article in the Journal des Samns (Aug. 1832), which I only met with 
after that page had been printed, as belonging to the same theme. 
I agree with him on this point at present, so much the rather as I believe 
I can account for the relationship of zeme, “ terrce” (dat.) 

zemi^ “ in terra,'' &c. to the Sanskrit gave, Tff^ gavi. I do not doubt, 
that is to say, that, in accordance with what has been remarked at §. 63. 
and p. 114, the Zend ^ ?7i is to be regarded as nothing else than the 
hardening of the original v. The Indian iff go, before voAvel terminations 
gav, would consequently have made itself almost unintelligible in the 
meaning “ earth,” in Zend, by a double alteration ; first by the transition 
of ^ to in which j must be assumed as the middle step — in which 
e.g. t^>6^jam, “ to go,” from gam, has remained ; secondly, by the 
hardening of the v to m. Advert, also, to the Greek brj, for yg, in BrjgtjT'gp ; 
since 3 and ^ z, from (~dsch), have so divided themselves in the 
sound whence they have sprung, that the Greek has retained the T- sound, 
the Zend the sibilant. 

+ I cannot quote the nominative of this word ; but it can only be 
vde-s, as palatals before s change into (Ss c ; and thus, from 
druj, “an evil demon,” occurs very frequently the nom. 
dnic-s. I have scarcely any doubt, too, that what Anquetil, in his 
Vocabulary, writes vdhksch, and renders by ^‘parler, cri," is the nomi- 
native of the said base ; as Anquetil everywhere denotes (ji by hh, and 
by sch, 

I In the theme we drop, intentionally, the j e required by §.44, as it 
is clear that 7 a3^a^ hrdtar, not brdtare, must be the base 

word ; 7A5^A3i^ haraiar also occurs, with as a interposed. 
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m. “brother;'’ dugJidhar, f. “ daughter 7 a5^^ 

ddlaTf m. “giver," “creator;” vachoy n. (§. 56^.) 

“word.” It is not requisite to give here examples in Greek 
and Latin : from Idthuanian and Gothic we select the bases, 
Lith. WILKJ^ Goth. VULFA, m. “wolf;’’ Lith. KA, Goth. 
HFA, m. “who?" Lith. GERA, n. “good;" TA, n. “the;" 
Goth. DAURA^ n. “gate,” (Sanskrit, nr dwdra, n.); THA, 

n. “this;” Lith. RANKA, f. “hand;” Goth, GIRO, f. “gift” 
(§. 69.); HVO^ f . “ which?"; Lith. PATI, m. “Lord”^; Goth. 
GASTIy m. “stranger;” /, m. “he," n. [G. Ed. p. 175.] 
“it;” Lith. AWI, f. “sheep,” (Sansk. avi, m. cf. oriv, 
oig); Goth. ANSTI, f.“mercy;” Lith. Goth. SUNL\ m. “ son ;’ 
Goth. HAN DU, f. “hand;” Lith. DARKU, n. “ugly;” Goth. 
FAIHU, n. “beast;” Lith. SUKANT, m.t “turning; Goth. 
FIYANBy m. “foe;” Lith. AKMEN, m. “stone;” Goth. 
AHMAN, m.“ spirit;” NAMAN,n. “name;” RROTHAR, 
m. “brother;” DAUHTAR, Lith. DUKTER, f. “daughter,” 

SANSKRIT. ZEND. GREEK. LATIN. LITHUAN. GOTHIC. 

m. vrika-s, vehrkdiX \vKo-g, litpu-s, idllca-Sf vulf's, 

m. ka-s, k6,X .... .... ka-.% hva-s. 

* In the wiess-patis, “landlord"’; isolated “ husband,” 

with i in the nominative suppressed, as is the case in Gothic in all bases 
in ‘i. Compare the Zend vfs-paiti, lord of the region.” 

t These and other bases ending with a consonant are given only in 
those cases which have remained free from a subsequent vowel addition. 

X Before the enclitic particle cha, as well here as in all other forms, the 
termination as, which otherwise becomes 6 (§.56^.), retains the same 
form which, in Sanskrit also, ccs assnmes before cJia : hence is said 
vehrkalcha, ^Aupusqiied' as in Sanskrit vHkascha. 

And the appended cha preserves the otherwise shortened final votvel 
in its original length: hence X 5 ^Mi»^^^jihvdcha, ^AmguaqueS 
bushy ainiwha, ^^futuraqueA as^axi^aw^ hrdtdcha^ 
” Even without the A5^ at times the original length of the 
final vowel is found undiminished : the principle of abbreviation, how- 
ever, remains adequately proved, and I therefore observe it everywhere 
in the terminations. 

31 2 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. LITHUAN. 

GOTHIC. 

n. 

dann-iUi 

ddfe-rrit 

ScdpO-l', 

donum, get a, 

daur\ 

n. 

ta-t. 

ta-t, 

TO, 

is-tu-d, fa~i, 

tlia-ta. 

f. 

jihwd. 

Idzva,^ 

X(^poc*' 

terra, ranka, 

giba. 

f. 

kd, 

kd. 

. . • • 



hv(j. 

m. 

pat is. 

paiti-s, 

TTocri-g, 

hosti-s, pati-s. 

gasf-s. 

m, 

f. 



• • • • 

is, .... 

i-s. 

pnfi-s, 

dfnti-s 

TTopri-g, 

sit is, awis, 

ansfs. 

n. 

vdri, 

vairi, 

iSpt, 

mare, .... 

.... 

! — I 

9n 



. • • • 

i-d, .... 

i-ia. 

H r 

P- t. 

bhavishynntii bushyointi* 

.... 

.... busenti. 

.... 

m.sunu-Si 

pasii-s, 


pecu-s, sunus, 

sunus. 

o I. 

tanii-St 

tanu-s, 

7riTV-£, 

socrus, .... 

handus. 

ilj 

n 

. madhii, 

madhu, 

pedu, 

pecv, darku, 

faihu. 

f. 

vadhu-s, 

.... 

.... 



.... 

m. f. 

gdu-s,t 

/SoG-f, 

bds, .... 

.... 

f. 

ndu-s, 

.... 

vav-g, 



— 

f. 

vdk, 

vdc-s, 

OTT-S', 

vocs, .... 

.... 

m. 

bkaran, 

baran-s, 

^epoyv, 

ferens, sukans 

ifiyaiids. 

m. 

dtmd% 

asma,'^ 

Saipcjov, 

sermo\ akmti, 

akma\ 

n. 

ndma\ 

ndma\ 

T(x\av, 

nomen, .... 

nam6\ 

m. 

bhrdtd\ 

brdtd,^ 

Traryp, 

frater, .... 

broth ar. 

f. 

dnhitd\ 

dughdha,*. 

Svyaryp, 

, mater, didcte,' 

dauhtar. 

m. 

data, 

ddta\* 

Soryp, 

dator, .... 

.... 

n. 

inch as. 

vacho,^ 

3f 

eirog. 

opus, • . . . 

.... 


ACCUSATIVE. 

SINGULAR. 

149. The character of the accusative is m in Sanskiat, 
Zend, and Latin ; in Greek v, for the sake of euphony. In 
Lithuanian the old m has become still more weakened to 


* See the marginal note marked (J) on the foregoing page, 
t Irregularly for 3ft^ go-s^ 
t Or .^ 5 ^^ gdos, §. S3. 
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the dull re-echoing nasal, which in Sanskrit is called Anu- 

[G. Ed. p. 177 .] swara, and which we, in both languages, 
express by n (§. 10.). The German languages have, so early 
as the Gothic even, lost the accusative mark in substantives 
entirely, but in pronouns of the 3d person, as also in adjec- 
tive bases ending with a vowel which follow their declen- 
sion, they have hitherto retained it; still only in the 
masculine: the feminine nowhere exliibits an accusative 
character, and is, like its nominative, devoid of inflexion. 
The Gothic gives na instead of the old m ; the High 
German, with more correctness, a simple n : hence, Gothic 
hlind-na, coscum , Old High German plinta-n, Middle and 
Modern High German hlinde-n, 

150. Primary forms terminating wnth a consonant prefix 
to the case-sign m a short vowel, as otherwise the combi- 
nation would be, in most cases, impossible : thus, in San- 
skrit am, in Zend and Latin em, appears as the accusative 
termination^: of the Greek avy which must originally have 
existed, the v is, in the present condition of the language, 
lost: examples are given in §. 157. 

151. Monosyllabic words in i, u, and du, in Sanskrit, 
like consonantal bases, give am in place of the mere m, as 
the accusative termination, probably in order in this way 
to become polysyllabic. Thus, bhi, “ fear,” and ndu, 

ship,” form, not hki-m and ndu-m, as the Greek vav-v would 


* From the bases ^^3 vao\ I find besides ^ ^3 

drujem^ vdchem^ in the V. S. ; also frequently 7^ drujim^ 

^ vdcJiim : and if these forms are genuine, which I scarcely doubt, 

they are to be thus explained — that the vowel wliicli stands before m is 
only a means of conjunction for appending the m ; for this purpose, how- 
ever, the Zend uses, besides the g e mentioned at §. 30, not unfrequently 
j i; e.g. for dademaU, occurs also dadmiaJu^ 

and many similar forms ; as m-i-malit, answering to the San- 
skrit uhnas (in the Vedas usmasi\ ^‘we will.” 
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[G. Ed. p. 178.] lead us to expect, but ftrtrir bhiy-amy 
ndv-am. With this agree the Greek themes in ev, since these 
give e-a, from eF-a, for ev-v; e»g» ^a(jLKe{F)a, for j3acriKev-v. 
It is, however, wrong to regard the Latin em as the true, ori- 
ginally sole accusative termination, and for lupu-rriy hora-m^ 
fruc-tum, diem, to seek out an older form litpo-emy hora-em, 
fructu-em, die-em. That the simple nasal suffices to charac- 
terize the accusative, and that a precursory vowel was only 
added out of other necessary reasons, is proved by the history 
of our entire family of languages, and would be adequately 
established, without Sanskrit and Zend, by the Greek, Li- 
thuanian, and Gothic. The Latin em in the accusative 
third declension is of a double kind: in one case the e 
belongs to the base, and ^ stands, as in innumerable cases, 
for i\ so that e-m, of igne-^m (Sanskrit agni-m), 

corresponds to the Indian Zend i-m, Greek /-r, Li- 
thuanian i'iiy Gothic i-na (from ina, '‘him”); but in the 
em of consonantal bases the e answers to the Indian a, to 
which it corresponds in many other cases also, 

15:2. The Sanskrit and Zend neuter bases in a, and 
those akin to them in Greek and Latin, as well as the two 
natural genders, give a nasal as the sign of the accusative, 
and introduce into the nominative also this character, 
which is less personal, less animated, and is hence appro- 
priated to the accusative as well as to the nominative in 
the neuter : hence, Sansk, myana-my Zend ^ 

sayane-my "a bed”; so in Latin and Greek, donii-my §cdpo-v 
All other bases, with but few exceptions, in Latin, remain 
in the nominative and accusative without any case charac- 
ter, and give the naked base, which in Latin, however, re- 
places a final i by the cognate e; thus, mare for mari corre- 
[G. Ed. p. 179.] spends to the Sanskrit vdri, “ water 
the Greek, like the Sanskrit and Zend, leaves the t unchanged 
— fSpz-?. '/5p/, as in Sanskrit suchis, vrpg suchi. The 

following are examples of neuter u bases, which supply the 
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place both of nominative and accusative : in Sanskrit 
madbu, “honey,” “wine,” wm asru, “tear,” sicdclu, 

‘‘ sweet'’ ; in Zend vSliu, “ wealth’"’ (Sanskrit ^ 

vcisu); in Greek jieOv, oaKpvt in Latin genu, Tlie 
length of this u is unorganic, and has probably passed into 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative from the oblique 
cases, where the length is to be explained from the sup- 
pressed case terminations. With regard to the fact that 
final u is always long in Latin, there is perhaps a reason 
always at hand for this length: in the ablative, for ex- 
ample, the length of the originally short u is explicable as a 
compensation for the case sign which has been dropped, 
by which, too, the o of the second declension becomes long. 
The original shortness of the u of the fourth declension 
is perceivable from the dat. pL u-bus. The 2, in Greek 
Vt'ords like yevog, pevog, euyeres', has been already explain- 
ed at §. 128. as belonging to the base: the same is the 
case with the Latin e in neuters like genus, corpus, 
gravius : it is the other form of tlie r of the oblique cases, 
like gener-is, corpor-is, gravior-is (see §. 127.); and corpus 
appears akin to the Sanskrit neuter of the same mean- 
ing, vapus, gen. vapu-sh-as (see §. 19.), and 

would consequently have an r too much, or the Sanskrit 
has lost one.^ Tlie 2 also of neuter bases in T, in T£TV(p6^, 
repag, does not seem to me to be the case sign, but an 
exchange with T, which is not admissible at the end, but is 
either rejected (pe\i, itpaypa) or exchanged [G. Ed. p. 180.] 
for a cognate 2, as irpog from TTporl, Sanskrit iffh t 

* Compare, in this respect, brachium^ ISpaxi(>iVy with bd/ms, 

O 

“ arm” j frango^ p^ywjXLy with bhanajmi^ I break, 

bhanjmas, we break,” 

t With this view, which I have already developed in my treatise 

On some Demonstrative Bases, and their connection with various Pre- 
positions and Conjunctions” (Berlin, by Diimmlex), pp. 4—6, corre- 
sponds, as to the essential points, what Hartung has since said on this 

subject 
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In Latin it is to be regarded as inconsistent with the spirit 
of the language, that most adjective bases ending with a 
consonant retain the nominative sign s of the two natural 
genders in the neuter, and in this gender extend it also to 
the accusative, as if it belonged to the base, as capac-s felic-s, 
soIer(t)s, aman{f)s. In general^ in Latin, in consonantal bases, 
the perception of the distinction of gender is very much 
blunted, as, contrary to the principle followed by the San- 
skrit, Zend, Greek, and Gothic, the feminine is no longer 
distinguished from the masculine. 

153. In Gothic substantives, as well neuter as mascu- 
line, the case sign m is wanting, and hence neuter bases 
in a stand on the same footing with the i w, and consonantal 
bases of the cognate languages in that, in the nominative 
and accusative, they are devoid of all inflexion. Compare, 
with regard to the form of this case, daur{a) with 
dwdraniy which has the same meaning. In Gothic there 
are no neuter substantives in z; on the other hand, the 

[Gr. Ed. p. 181 .] substantive bases in ya^ by suppression of 
the a in the nominative and accusative singular (cf. §. 135.), 
gain in these cases the semblance of i bases; e.y. from the 
base REIKY A, “rich*’’ (Sanskrit rdjyay likewise 

neuter), comes, in the case mentioned, reiki, answering to 
the Sanskrit TTW^^rdjya-m. The want of neuter i bases 


subject in his valuable work on “ On the Cases,’' p. 152, &c. ; where also 
the p of Yjqrap and vbcDp is explained as coming from T, through the inter- 
vention of 2. The Sanskrit, however, appears to attribute a different 
origin to the p of these forms. To yahit “liver (likewise neuter), 
con’esponds hoi^jecur and rjTrap, throughthecommoninterchange between 
k and p : both owe to it their p, as ^irar-os does its r. '^HTrar-o? should he 
rlnapT-os, Sanskrit TCS^^J/akrit-as. But the Sanskrit also in this word, in 
the weak cases, can give up the r, but then irregularly substitutes n for 
W t, e,g. gen. yakn-^as for yakanas. With regard to the 

p ofadaip, compare udra^ “ water,’" in sam-udra^ “sGa."' 
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ID German is the less surprising, that in the cognate Sanskrit, 
Zend, and Greek, the corresponding termination in the neuter 
is not very common. Of neuter u roots the substantive de- 
clension has preserved only the single FAIHU, beast.'’ In 
Lithuanian the neuter in substantives is entirely lost, and 
has left traces only in pronouns and adjectives, where the 
latter relate to pronouns. Adjective bases in u, in this 
case, have their nominative and accusative singula^r in ac- 
cordance with the cognate languages, without case sign ; 
e.^. darJdi, “ugly," corresponds as nominative and accusa- 
tive neuter to the masculine nominative darku-s, accusative 
darkudi. This analogy, however, is followed in Lithua- 
nian, by the adjective bases in a also ; and thus gera, 
“good," corresponds as nominative and accusative to the 
masculine forms cjera-a, gera-n,^ which are provided with 
the sign of the case. 

[G. Ed. p. 182.] 154. It is a question whether the m, as 

the sign of the nomiiiative and accusative neuter (it is ex- 
cluded from the vocative in Sanskrit and Zend), was origi- 
nally limited simply to the a bases, and was not joined to the 

* The e of nenter forms like dide^ “great,” from the base DIDYA — 
nom.meiSc.didi~s for didya-s, as §. 135.’^ yaunlkkis, “youngling” — I ex- 
plain through the euphonic influence of the suppressed y. As also the 
feminine originally long a is changed into e by the same influence, so is 
the nominative and accusative neuter in such words identical with the 
nominative feminine, which is likewise, according to §.137, devoid of in- 
flexion; and dide therefore signifies also '•^magna^' and answers, as femi- 
nine, very remarkably to the Zend nominatives explained at §. 137., as 
/'O peren^, brdtw'ye. In this sense are to be regarded, 

also, the feminine substantives in Ruhig's third declension, as far as they 
terminate m the nominative in e, as giesme^ “ song/^ As no masculine 
forms in is correspond to them, the discovery of the true nature of these 
words becomes more difficult ; for the lost y or i has been preserved only 
in the genitive plural, where giesmy-u is to be taken like rank-u fi-om 
rankct^ i.e. the final vowel of the bases is suppressed before the termina- 
tion, or has been melted down with it. 
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i and u bases also ; so that, in Sanskrit, for vdri we had ori- 
ginally vciri-nif for madhu, madhu-m? I should not wish to 
deny the original existence of such forms ; for why should 
the a bases alone have felt the necessity of not leaving 
the nominative and accusative neuter without a sign of 
relation or of personality? It is more probable that the 
a bases adhered only the more firmly to the termination 
once assumed, because they are by far the most numerous, 
and could thus present a stronger opposition to the de- 
structive influence of time by means of the greater force 
of their analogies; in the same way as the verb sub- 
stantive, in like manner, on account of its frequent use, has 
allowed the old inflexion to pass less into oblivion, and in 
German has continued to our time several of the progeny of 
the oldest period ; as, for instance, the nasal, as characteristic 
of the 1st person in 6i-n, Old High German pz-m Sans. 
hhavd-mL In Sanskrit, one example of an m as the nomina- 
tive and accusative sign of an i base is not wanting, although 
it stands quite isolated ; and indeed this form occurs in the 
pronominal declension, which everywhere remains longest 
true to the traditions of bygone ages. I mean the inter- 
rogative form ki-m, ‘"what”? from the base ki, 
which may perhaps, in Sanskrit, have produced a kc-t, 
which is contained in the Latin qui-d, and which I recog- 
nise again, also, in the enclitic chif, weakened from 
kl-t. Otherwise i or zt-bases of pronouns in the nomina- 
tive accusative neuter do not occur: for amu, ^‘that” 
(man), substitutes adas ; and ‘‘ this,’’ combines with 
[G. Ed. p. 183.] dam idam, “ this’’). Concerning 
the original procedure of consonantal bases in the nominative 
and accusative neuters no explanation is afforded by the pro- 
nominal declension, as all primary forms of pronouns termi- 
nate in vowels, and, indeed, for the most part, in a. 

155. Pronominal bases in a in Sanskrit give in Zend /, as 
the inflexion of the nominative and accusative neuter. The 
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Gothic gives, as in the accusative masculine, na for m or n, 
so here ta for simple t ; and transfers these, like other pecu- 
liarities of the pronominal declension, as in the other Ger* 
man dialects, also to the adjective a bases; e,g. Uinda-tay 
‘‘ ccecumr midya-ta, “ medium^ The High German gives, 
in the older period, z instead of the Gothic t {§. 87.), in 
the most modern period, s. The pronominal base I (later E) 
follows in German, as in Latin, the analogy of the old a 
bases, and the Latin gives, as in the old ablative, d instead 
of f. The Greek must abandon all T sounds at the end of 
words : the difference of the pronominal from the common 
0 declension consists, therefore, in this respect, merely in 
the absence of all inflexion. From this difference, however, 
and the testimony of the cognate languages, it is perceived 
that TO was originally sounded tot or roS, for a rov would 
have remained unaltered, as in the masculine accusative. 
Perhaps we have a remnant of a neuter-inflexion t in ott/, 
so that we ought to divide ot-t/ ; and therefore the double t, 
in this form, would no more have a mere metrical foundation, 
than the double cr (§. 1*28.) in opea-cru (Buttmann, p. 85.) 

156. We find the origin of the neuter case-sign t in the 
pronominal base lita, ‘‘ he,*” “ this,'’ (Greek TO, Gotff, THA^ 
&c.); and a convincing proof of the correctness of this ex- 
planation is this, that ta-t '‘if” “this,” stands, in regard 
to the base, in the same contrast with ^ sa^ “ he,” sd, 
“ she,” as f, as the neuter case-sign, does to [G. Ed. p. 184.] 
the nominative s of masculine and feminine nouns (§. 134.). 
The m of the accusative also is, I doubt not, of pronominal 
origin; and it is remarkable that the compound pronouns 
i-may “this,” and a-mu, “that," occur just as little as ta in the 
nominative masculine and feminine ; but the Sanskrit sub- 
stitutes for the base amuy in the nominative masculine and 
feminine singular the form asdu, the s of which, therefore, 
stands in the same relation to the m of amu-iri, “ illume 
arnu-shyay “ illiuSy' and other oblique cases, as, among 
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the case-terminations, the sign of the masculine feminine 
nominative to the m of the accusative and neuter nomina- 
tive. Moreover, in Zend is used imat, ‘‘this/" (n.) 

(nom. accus.), but not imo, “ this*” (m.), but aim (from 
ayam), and tm (from iyam), “ tliis'" (f.). Observe 
in Greek the pronominal base MI, which occurs only in the 
accusative, and, in regard to its vowel, has the same rela- 
tion to ^ ma (in the compounded base ^ i-ma) that 

ki-m “what?*” has to has “who”? The Gothic neut. 

\ 

termination ta anwers, in respect to the transposition of 
sound (§. 87.), to the Latin d (id^ istud ) : this Latin d, how- 
ever, seems to me a descent from the older t ; as, e.g., the 
h of ab has proceeded from the p of the cognate apa, 
aTTo; and in Zend the d of d-dem, “him,” is clearly 

only a weakening of the ^ of K fa, ta.'\ 
fG. Ed. p. 185.] 157. To the Sanskrit tad, mentioned above, 

Zend tad, Greek to, &c., corresponds a Lithuanian tai^ the,” 
as the nominative and accusative singular. I do not believe, 
however, that the i which is here incorporated in the base TJ 

* The d of d-ddm is the preposition corresponding to the Sansk. d. 
t See my treatise On the Origin of the Cases in the Trans, of the 
Berlin Academy for the year 1826. As T in Greek easily becomes 2 (but a 
final 2 has in many parts of Grammar become v), Hartung founds on this, 
in the pamplilet before mentioned, p. 154, the acute conjecture of an 
original identity of neuters in v (m) with those in t. We cannot, hoTv- 
ever, agree with him in this, because the ?? 2 , on account of the origin 
which we ascribe to this case-sign, is as little surprising in the nominative 
of the neuter as in the accusative of the more animated genders ,* and 
besides, a greater antiquit}^ is proved to belong to the neuter through 
the Sanskrit and Zend, than probably the v sounds can boast, which, in 
Greek, stand for an older 2, as fxev for /xe? mas), and in the dual top, 
TOP for thas, rTXT tas. What is wanting in the Greek, viz. a neuter 
inflexion s, appears, however, to be possessed by the Sanskrit ; and I am 
inclined to divide the form adas, ‘‘ that’^ (nom. accus.) into a-da-s, 

and to explain it as a corruption of a~dad (cf. Gramm, Grit. Addend, to 
r. 290.) ; but to regard the syllable da as weakened from ta^ as in the Zend 
d-dhm, ^‘hira.^^ We shall recur to this when treating of the 
pronouns. 
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is any way connected with the neuter t, d, of th© cognate 
languages : I should rather turn to a relationship with the 
/ demonstrative in the Greek (ourocr/, eKeivocrl), and to the 
^ it, which is, in like manner, used enclitically in the 
Vedas — a petrified neuter, which is no longer conscious of any 
gender or case ; and hence, in several cases, combining with 
masculine pronouns of the third person.-^ This ^ it, is 
consequently the sister form of the Latin id and Gothic i-ta, 
which, in the Greek eKeivoat, has, perhaps only from neces- 
sity, dropped the r or and which already, ere I was ac- 
quainted with the Veda-dialect, I represented as a consis- 
tent part of the conjunctions ^ cMt (from cha-^it), ‘^if,"’ 
and ^TiT nU ina’\-it), [G. Ed. p. I 86.7 

The words mentioned at §.148. form in the accusative : 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. GREEK. LATIN. 

m. vriha-m, vehrke-m^ \vko~v, lupu-m, 

m. ka-m, ke-m, 

n. ddna-m, ddte-m, SQ>po-v, donu-m, 

n. ta-tj ta-ty ro, is-tu-d, 

f. jihwd-m, hizva'-nm, terrain, 

f. kd-m, ka~nm, 


LITHUAN. GOTHIC. 

wilka-ii, vulf\ 
ka-ii,- hwa-na, 
gera, daiiT\ 
tad, ' thadn, 
ranka-n, giba^ 

. . , . hvdd' 


^ Examples are given by Rosen in his Veda Specimen, pp. 24, 25, 
which, though short, are in the highest degree interesting for Sanskrit 
and comparative Grammar; as, sait, “he,"’ rfftlrT tamit, ‘^him”; 

rUftftrT taydrit, “of these two”; rTOT^rT tasmdlt, “to him”; 
asmdit, “to this” (m.). The Zend combines in the same way e or 
with the interrogative: and kasi, “who”? occur 

frequently. Perhaps only one of the two modes of writing is correct. 
Cf. Gramm- Grit. Addend, to r. 270. 

t One would expect hv6~na, or, with abbreviation of the base, hva-na, 
which would he the same as the masculine. With regard to the lost case- 
termination, it may be observed, that, in general, the feminines are less 
constant in handing down the old inflexions. A charge which is incurred 
by the Sanskrit in the nominative, since it gives kd for kd-s^ (§, 1S7.), is 
incurred by the Gothic (for in this manner the corruption spreads) in the 
accusative also. 


Cf. 386. p. 544. 



{^Gr. Ed. p. 187.]] 
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S/i.?JSKRlT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

lATIN. 

LITHUAN. 

GOTHIC. 

L. pcM-rn, 

paiti-my 

TTOCTf-l/, 

ho stem, 

pdii‘hy 

gast\ 

i 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

i-na. 

priti-m, 

dfriti-rriy 

iroprt-Vy 

siti-m, 

dwY hy 

anst\ 

vdriy 

vairiy 

Idpiy 

mare, 

.... 

• , . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

i-c?, 

.... 

i-ta. 

hhavisliyantimj)tishyainti-my 

.... 

.... 

^ 

. . . 

I m.sunu-m, 

pasu-m, 

IxOv-v, 

pecu-m^ 

sunu'h, 

sunu* 

1 f. tanu-m, 

tariii-my 

tt/tu-v, 

socru-my 


Jiaiidu. 

' n. madhuy 

madhuy 

p.edvy 

pecu, 

darkuy 

faihu. 

f. vadhu-m, 

• * • • 

.... 

1 • • • 

.... 

.... 

1 m.f.^d-m,t 

ga-nm,'\ 

l30V-Vy 

hov-em, 

.... 

.... 

ndv-amy 

... * 

vav-Vy 

.... 

.... 

... 0 

vdoh-<imi 

vdeh-huy 

OTT-a, 

voc-em. 

.... 

.... 


* The feminine participial bases in i, mentioned at §. 119., remain free 
from foreign commixture only in the nominative and vocative singular : 
in all other cases, to the old i is further added a more modern a ; and the 
declension then follows RANK A exactly; only that in some cases, through 
the euphonic influence of the e, and in analogy with the Zend and the 
Latin fifth declension {§. 137.), the added a becomes, or may become, e : 
in the latter case the i is suppressed, as 1. c. ;k> kaini for kainye ($. 42.). 
Thus, from sukantU ^^the turning^-’ (f.), sukusi, “the having turned” (f.), 
and suksenti, “ the about to turn,” Mielcke gives the accusatives sukan- 
c^m (see. p. 138, Note) or sukancziafty sukzLseh^ and suksenczeh or suk- 
sencziah. And even if, according to Euhig (by Mielcke, pp. 3, 4), the i 
before a, e, o, u is scarcely heard, it must not therefore, in this case, as 
well as in those there enumerated, be the less regarded as etymologically 
present, and it was originally pronounced so as to be fully audible. From 
the feminine, where the i, as Sanskrit grammar shews, has an original posi- 
tion, this vowel appears to have made its way, in Lithuanian participial 
bases, into the oblique cases of the masculine, and to be here invested with 
a short masculine a. The accusative mkanti-h^ “the turning” (masc.), is 
therefore to be regarded in the same light as yaunikki-hy from the theme 
YAUNIKYAy i.e. it stands for sukantyi~h ivom sukantya-h, and hence 
answers to the Zend accusatives, like tidri-m for tuiryem (§. 42.), 

aud to the Gothic, like hari from the base HARYA (§. 185.). 
t See §. 122. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITIIUAN. GOTHIC. 

m. 

bJiarartt-am, 

harenf-em. 

(pepol'T-a, 

ferenf-em, 

.... fiyand. 

ni. dtmdn-am, 

asman-em, 

dalfiov~a, 

sermon- era 

5 . . . . ahman. 

n. 

ndma!, 

ridmu\ 

rdAav, 

nomen, 

.... namd. 

m. 

h!irdtar~am^ 

hrdtar-em, 

Trarep-a, 

fratr-em. 

.... broth ar. 

f. 

duhitar-am, 

dughdhar-em. 

dvyarep-a^ 

, mafr-em, 

.... dauhtar. 

in. 

dutdr-arriy 

ddtdr-em. 

§oT^p-a, 

dotor-em, 


n. 

vachas, 

vac ltd* 

it 

e7ro£, 

opus. 

• ••« 


INSTRUMENTAL, DATIVE. 

158. The instrumental is denoted in Sanskrit by ^ d ; 
and this inflexion is, in my opinion, a [G. Ed. p. 188 ,] 
lengthening of the pronominal base ^ a, and identical with 
the preposition d, “to,*” “towards,'’ “up to,” which 
springs from this pronoun, and appears only as a prefix. 
The Zend d appears still more decidedly in its pronominal 
nature in the compound mentioned at §. 156. Note 
d-dhrii “him,” “this,” (m.) fern, d-danm. As a 

case-sign, am d generally appears abbreviated (see p. 163. 
Note J), even where this termination has been melted into 
one with a preceding a 5 a of the base ; so that in this case 
the primary form and the instrumental are completely 
similar; e.g. zadslia, “voluntarily,” 

azaSsha, “ involuntarily,” (V. S. p. 12.) skyaothvay 

“ actione,'" often occur; A5yA5 ana, “through this” (m.), 
paiti-bereta, allevato-'*''^ The long d appears 
in the instrumental only in monosyllabic bases in aj 
thus khd, “ proprio’'’' V. S. p. 46.), from the base a5^ 
kka (Sanskrit ^ siva, §. 35.). In Sanskrit a euphonic n 
is added to bases ending with short vowels in the masc. 


^ See §.56^. 

t Cf. Gramm. Grit. r. 63^. Rem. This interesting instrumental form 
was not known by Rask when he pub l^ed^is yprk on the Zend, and 
it was not easy to discover it, on accQunb^,i^ discrcpajxcy froni the San- 
skrit and the many other forms with'iinaJJBE. .. . tr LiiO! - 
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and neut genders;-^ a final ^ a, however, is, as in several 
other cases, changed into i ; and the d of the case- 
suffix is shortened, as it appears to me, by the influence of 
this clog of the base ; as vriM-n-a, but agni- 

n-d, vdri-n-df simu-n-d, madhu-n-d, from 

vrika. &c. The VMas, however, exhibit further 

6 • 

remains of formations without the euphonic n, as 
sivapnoy-d for sivapne-n-a from swapna, m. “sleep'' 
(see §. 133.) ; uru-y-d for ■g‘^?TiT uru-n-a, from iiruy 

“great,*” with a euphonic (§. 43.); prabdhav-d, from 

XRT^ prabdhuf from ^T| bdhu, “ arm,” with the preposition 
[G. Ed. p. 189.] Ti pra. The Veda-form swapnayd, 

finds analogies in the common dialect in mat/d, 

“ through me,” and r^T twayd, “ through thee,*” from the 
bases ma and tiva, the a of which in this case, as in the 
loc., passes into d. And from path na. “Lord,” and 
saJchiy “ friend,” the common dialect forms instru- 
mentals without the interposition of ^ u, viz. tncn paty-d, 
sakhy-d. Feminines never admit a euphonic 7i; but 
d, as before some other vowel terminations, passes into 
^ that is to say, i is blended with it, and it is shortened 
to^a; hencej jih'way-d (from Jikwe + d). The Zend 

follows in this the analogy of the Sanskrit. 

159. As e in Gothic, according to §. 69., just like 6, re- 
presents wr d, so the forms tM, hve, which Grimm (pp. 790. 
and 798.) regards as instrumentals, from the demonstrative 
base THA and the interrogative HVA^ correspond very 
remarkably to the Zend instrumentals, as khd from 
the base kha. We must, however, place also sve 
in the class of genuine Zend instrumental forms, whicli 
have been correctly preserved : besides sve from SVA is also, 

* The orighal has “■ Stammen gen. masc. und fem. but genitives of 
nouns in a do not take a euphonic w, nor do feminine nouns ending in 
short vowels use such an augment in the instrumental ; here is no doubt 
some typogi-apliic error.- Editor. 
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in respect of its base, akin to khd from klia (§. 35.).^ 
The meaning of sve is “ as ( 0 )$'), and the 5^,' which has arisen 
in High German from sva or sve, means both ‘'as” and 
“ so,” &c. The case relations, liowever, which are expressed by 
"as” and " so” are genuine instrumentals.^ [G. Ed. p, 190.] 
The Anglo-Saxon form for sve is srd, in wliich the colouring 
of the Zend khd is most truly preserved. The Gothic 
sva, " so,” is, according to its form, only the abbreviation of 
sve, as a is the short equivalent both of e and of 6 : throng] 1 
this abbreviation, however, sva has become identical with 
its theme, just as A5yA5 ana in Zend is, according to §. 15S., 
not distinguished from its theme. 

160. |x\s the dative in Gothic and in Old High German 
very frequently expresses the instrumental relation, and 
the termination also of the dative is identical with the 
Sanskrit-Zend instrumental charactei’, shortened only, as 
in polysyllabic words in Zend, it may be proper here to 
describe at the same time the formation of the German 
dative. In a bases it is in Gothic, as in Zend, identical 
with the theme, and from VULFA comes mdfa, as 
vehrka from VERRKA, Moreover, there are some oilier 
remafkable datives, which have preserved their due length, 
and answer to the monosyllabic instrumentals the, ve, sve, 
which have been already explained, viz. hvammeAi, hvar- 
yammeAi, ‘‘cuique,^’ and ainmnme-hun, for alnamme 

Grimm^s conjectures regarding the forms sva and sve (III. 43.) ap- 
pear to me untenable ; and an explanation of these forms, without the 
intervention of the Sanskrit and Zend, is impossible. More regarding this 
at the pronouns. 

f If ^‘as^’ is regarded as " through which means, in which manner or 
way,” and “so ” as “’through this means, in this way,” it is certain that 
among the eight cases of the Sanskrit language there is none which would 
be adapted in the relative and demonstrative to express “ as and “ so. 

I The German dat. sing. is according to §. 35G. Rem. 3., to be every- 
where identified wdth the Sanskrit dative ; and so, too, the dat. pL the rn 
of which approaches as closely to the Sansk. hhyas, Latin bus, Lith. mus^ 
as the instrumental termination hhis, Lith. vus. 
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Jam (§. 66.).^ Bases in i reject this vowel before the case- 
sign ; hence gasi'-a for gasti-a : on the other hand, in the 
u bases the termination is suppressed, and the base-vowel 
receives the Guna: hence sunati, which will have been pro- 
nounced originally su-nav-a ; so that, after suppressing the 
termination, the v has again returned to its original vowel 
nature. The form sunav-a would answer to the Veda form 
pra-hdhav-d. In Zend, the bases which terminate 
with j i and > w, both in the instrumental and before most 

[G, Ed. p. 191.] of the other vowel terminations, assume 
Guna or not at pleasure. Thus w^e find in the Vend. S. p. 469, 
Ai»A5^.u3i hdzav-ciy '%rac}uor as analogous to pra- 

-bdhav-d (§. 57.) ; on the other hand, p. 40S, zanfhiva 

from zantuy '‘the slaying,” “killing.” From panhnu 

“ dust,^^ we find, 1 . c. p. 229, the form paiisnu, which 

Anquetil translates by '‘par cette poiissiere and if the read- 
ing is correct, then paiisntiy in regard of the suppressed ter- 
mination ( compensation for which is made by lengthening 
the base vowel ), would answer to the Gothic sunau. 

161. Bases ending with a consonant have lost, in Ger- 
man, the dative character: hence, in Gothic, ^//anc?, alwvn. 
brdthr (§. 132,) y for fiyand-ay ahmin-Gy 6rdt/ir-a.f Alh femi- 
nines, too, must be pronounced to have lost the dative 
sign, paradoxical as it may appear to assert that the Gothic 
gihai, '^dono/’ and thizai, “ huicy" izai, “ ei^ do not contain 
any dative inflexion, while we formerly believed the ai of 
gibai to be connected with the Sanskrit feminine dative 


^ Here tlie appended particle has preserved the original length of the 
termination, as is the case in Zend in all instrumentals, it they are com- 
bined with A3^ cha, “ and.’’ 

t The Old High German fatere (for fatera)y patriy proceeds, 
as do the genitive fatere-Sy and the accusative fatera-Uy from a theme 
FATERAy extended by a. The accusative /aifera-zz, however, is remark- 
able, because substantives, so early as in the Gothic, have lost the accusa- 
tive sign, together with the final vowel of the base. In Old High German a 
few other snhstantives and proper names follow the analogy of FAT ERA, 
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character ^ dL But as we have recognised in the mas- 
culine and neuter dative the Indo-Zend instrumental, 
we could not, except from the most urgent necessity, 
betake ourselves to the Sanskpt dative for explanation of 
the Gothic feminine dative. This necessit^v however, 
does not exist, for, e.g., hveitcd, ^'alhaer from RVEITO from 
HV.EITA, may be deduced from the instrumental ■^rnn 
iwUaij-d, “ alhdr from sweid, by suppressing the ter- 
mination, and changing the semi- vowel co a vowel in the 
same manner as, above, siinau from sunav-a, [G. Ed, p. 102.] 
or as the fern, handrui, ‘‘ raanu^'' from handav-a* Analogous 
with sunaUf handau, are also the dative feminine i bases; 
and, e,g., a?istai, gr atm has the same relation to its theme 
ANSTI that handau has to HANDL\ 

162. In Old High German the forms diiiy hvlii^ corre- 
spond to the Gothic instrumentals the, live ; but authorities 
differ as to the mode of writing regarding whicli 

we shall say more under the pronouns. The form hlu, 
also, from a demonstrative base HI, has been preserved in 
the compound hiutu for hiu-tagu, “ on this day,'’ “ to-day” 
(see Grimm, p. 794), although the meaning is here pro- 
perly locative. The Gothic has for it the dative himma- 
-daga. This termination u has maintained itself also in 
substantive and adjective bases masc. neut. in a and i, 
although it is only sparingly used, and principally after the 
preposition mit (see Graff, 1. c. pp. 110, ill); mit wortu, 

wdth a wwd,” from JV ORTA; mit cuatu, with good,” from 
CUATA; mitJcastu, with a guest,” from jOATJ. It is here 
important to remark, that the instrumental in Sanskrit 
very frequently expresses, per se, the sociative relation. 
We cannot, however, for this reason look upon this it case 
as generically different from the common dative, which, \ve 
have already remarked, is likewise of instrumental origin 

^ With reference to their use with various prepositions we refer our 
readers to Graif's excellent treatise, “ The Old High German Preposi- 
tions,” p. 181, &c. 
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and Tneaning: we rather regard the as a corruption 

[G. Ed. p. 193.] (although one of very ancient date) of u, 
just as in the neuter plural of pronouns and adjectives a u 
corresponds to the short a of the Gothic and the older cognate 
languages. In Lithuanian the a bases form their instru- 
mental in 7x, which is long^ and in which the final vowel 
of the base has been melted down. That this also, has 
arisen from a long a, and thus, e. g. diewu is akin to the 
Zend A5»;c^ da^va, deo^ for AX5»;e^ daevd, appears to 
me the less doubtful, as also in the plural diewais answers 
very surprisingly to daevdis, devdls. More- 

over, in many other parts of grammar, also, the Lithuanian 
u corresponds to the Sanskrit d; e.g. in the plural 
genitive. In feminine a bases, also, in Lithuanian, the 
vowel of the base is melted down with that of the termi- 
nation, but its quality is not changed ; as, e.g, ranha 
manud from RANKA, In all other bases mi stands as 
the termination, to which the plural instrumental termi- 
nation mis has the same relation as, in Latin, his to hi 
(voBIS, tiBl); and, according to §. 63., I do not doubt 
that in both numbers the m has arisen from h. 

163. The bases given in §. 14S. form, in che instrumental 
and in the Gothic, in the dative, 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND, 

LmruNiAN. 

GOTHIC. 

m. 

vrihe-n-a. 

vehrka. 

wilka. 

vidfa. 

f. 

jihivay-d. 

hizvay-a, 

rank a, 

gihai. 

m. 

paty-df 

palthy-a, 

pati-yni, 

gasd-a. 


Contrary to Grimm’s opinion, I cannot let the instrumental u pass as 
long, even not to notice its derivation from a short a ; for, first, it ap- 
pears, according to Notker, in the pronominal forms din, &c. without a cir- 
cumflex (other instrumentals of the kind do not occur in Ms works); 
secondly, like the short a, it is exchanged for o (§. 77 .) ; hence, wio, 
zir'o, Mdtli 2viu, tcio^lih, ImtoAili, ’'^quolis'’ (properly, “similar to whom'’); 
thirdly, the length of this u cannot he deduced from the Gothic forms the, 
hve, sve, because these, in all probability, owe the retention of their long 
vowel to their being monosyllabic (cf. §, 137.). 
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f. 

SANSKRIT. 

pr'ify-d, 

ZEND. LITHUANIAN. 

dfrifhy-a, awi-mi. 

GOTHIC. 

an slab 

P 

f. 

hha VI '^Jiyrin fy~ct, 

hufiJiyainty-ii, 

.... 

.... 


m. 

sunu-n-df 

palv-a. 

aunu-mi, 

sum at. 

V 

f. 

taniv-d. 

tanv-a, 


handaii. 


f. 

vadliw-n. 

.... 


.... 

C-j 

m.f. 

gav-d. 

gav-a, 


.... 


f. 

ndv-dj 

.... 


.... 


f. 

vd ail'd, 

vdcJt-a, 


.... 


ra. 

bJiarat~d, 

harent-a. 


fly and ^ 


m. 

dfman~d, 

nhnan-a. 


ahniin. 


n. 

ndm)}-d, 

ndman'U, 


naniim 


m. 

bhrdtr-d^ 

hrdtliT'a, 


hroiltr. 


f. 

duhitr-u, 

diighdher-a^ 


dauhtr. 


m. 

ddfr-d, 

ddthr-ri, 


• . . » 


n. 

vachas-L% 

vacanh'a, 

• • . • 

.... 



164. In Sanskrit and Zend, e is the sign of the dative, 
which, I have scarce any doubt, originally belongs to the 
demonstrative base e, whence the nom. ayam (from 

'^this”; which, however, as it appears, is itself 
only an extension of the base ^ a, from which arise most 
of the cases of this pronoun {^ci-smdU o.-smut, a-smbi, &e.) ; 
and rec^ardin^ which it is to be observed, that the common 
a bases, also, in Sanskrit in many cases extend this vowel 
to e by the admixture of an i (§. 2.). The dative sign con- 
sequently would, in its origin, be most intimately con- 
nected with the case, which, as (§. 160.) was explained, de- 
notes, in German, both the dative and instrumental rela- 
tion, and occurs in Zend also with a dative signification.^' 


E.g. Vend. S. p. 45: 

Hq,oy)io dzizcLTicLitibis dddJiCtiti csdito^pUtliTiiyi^ Ilom 
gives a splendid daughter to those who have not had offspring. ^ The 
lithographed Codex, however, gives the forin azizdnditibis as three words, 

.^5A5 
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[G. Ed. p. 105.] We have here further to remark, that in 
the pronoun of the 2d person the affix vTp? blujam (from 
bhi + am) in “to thee/' stands in evident 

relationship to the instrumental hhis in the plural. 
The feminine bases in & i u, and, at will also, those in i and 
a, prolong in Sanskrit the dative termination e to ^ di ; 
with the final d of the base an i is blended ; hence 
jihivdij-di horn Jivdi-dL On the other hand, and ^ u re- 
ceive the Guna augment before e> but not before the 
broader ^ di; as siinav~e from silnu. In Zend, femi- 
nine u and z-bases, like the Sanskrit^ have dz for their termi- 
nation : however, hizvdy-di is not used, but 
hizvay-dU from the base hizvd, as long vowels in the penulti- 
mate, in polysyllabic bases, are so frequently shortened. 
Bases in j z have, in combination with the particle cha, 
preserved the Sanskrit form most truly, and exhibit, without 
exception in this case, the form ay-a^-cha (see 

§.28.), e.g. Jcarstayaecha, and on account 

of the ploughing/' ''in order to plough” (Vend. S. p. 198), 
[G. Ed, p. 196.] from karsie. Without cAz?, however, the 
form e& is almost the sole one that occurs, e.g* 
A/ittrefee, “in order to eat,'^ from 
This form, I doubt not, has arisen from ay-e, by re- 
jecting the semi-vowel, after which the preceding a 3 a has 
become j e (§. 31.). Forms like dfrite'^ or 

afnie, which sometimes occur, and are most coiTupted, m^iy 


<AV5yaj^ .^A5 azt zdndlti his. Such separations in the middle of a 
word are, however, in this Codex, quite common. I entertain no doubt 
of the correctness of the length of the a, both of zd and ndi ; and I anti- 
cipate a variety azizanmtiJjis OT~bis. Probabl}’' also csaeto is to be read for 
esaito. Anquetil translates : “ 0 Horn, donnez a la femme, qui n a pas 
encore engendre, beaucoup d’enfans brillans.^' We will return to this passage 
hereafter; and we will here further remark that, at the same page of the 
Vend. S., the instr. aebis also occurs in the sense of ‘^to them."^ 

Cf. p. 286 Note f. 
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rest on errors in writing.’^ Bases in u may take Guna ; 
e.g. van-hav-e from vauJiUt “pure'’; or not, 

as ratliv-i from rcitu, ‘‘great," “lord.” The 

form without Guna is the more common. A euphonic y 
also is found interposed between the base and the termi- 
nation (§.43.) e.g, tanu-y-e, corporV'' 

165. Bases in ^ a add to the case-sign e also an ^ a ; 

but from e { = a i-i) and a is formed aya ; and this, 
with the a of the base, gives dya, thus vrikdya. 

Hence may have arisen, by suppressing the final g, the 
Zendiiin vehrJcdU after which the preceding semi- 

vowel must return to its vowel nature. It might, how- 
ever, be assumed, that the Zend has never added an a to 
the dative e, and that this is a later appearance in Sanskiit, 
which arose after the division of languages ; for from a -p e 
is formed, quite regularly, di (§. 2.). The Sanskrit forms 
also, from the particle ^ sma, which is added to pro- 
nouns of the 3d person, the dative smdi ; and thus, e.g. 

kasmdi, “ to whom” ? answers to the Zend 
kahmdL The Sanskrit, in this case, abstains from adding 
the ^ G, which is elsewhere appended to the dative ii ^ ; 
since ^3? sma, already encumbered with the preceding prin- 
cipal pronoun, cannot admit any superfiuity in its termi- 
nation, and for this reason gives up its radi- [G. Ed. p. 197.] 
cal ^ a before the termination in in the locative case 
also, and forms sin -in for smen. 

166. The particle ^ sma, mentioned in the preceding sec- 
tion, which introduces itself between the base and the ter- 
mination, not only in the singular, but (and this, in fact, 
occurs in pronouns of the two first persons) in the plural also, 
if not separated from both — as I have first attempted to shew 


dfrite is undoubtedly incorrect: however, g is often 
found erroneously for ;c e in other forms also. 
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in my Sanskrit Grammar— gives to the pronominal declen- 
sion the appearance of greater peculiarity than it in fact 
possesses. As this prtrfcicle recurs also in the cognate 
European languages, and there, as I have already elsewiiere 
partly shewn, solves several enigmas of declension, we 
will tlierefore here, at its first appearance^ pursue all its 
modifications and corruptions, as far as it is possible. In 
Zend, sma^ according to §. 53., has been changed to hma’, 
and also in Prakrit and Pali, in the plural of the two first 
persons, the has become h and besides, by transposition 
of the two consonants, the syllable hma has been altered 
to mla\ e.g, Prakrit amhe, “ we'’' (ajdixeg), Pali 
amlidkam, Zend altmakem, From the Prakrit- 

Pali mha we arrive at the Gothic nsa in u-nsa-ra, 

'^7203*'' In that the Gothic has left the 
sibilant unaltered, it stands on an older footing than tlie 
Pali and Prakrit; and on the other hand, by the change 
of m into ??, for more facile combination with the follow- 
ing 5, it rests on a more modern stage. We cannot, 
therefore, any longer assume the 77s of tins, “ nos,'' to be 
[G. Ed. p. 198.] the common accusative termination, as we 
have formerly done in unison with Grimmt — cf. vidfa-ns, 
(jasii-ns, sumi-ns — and thence allow it, as though it had be- 
come a property of the base, to enter into some other cases, 
and connect it wdth new case-terminations. To this is op- 
posed, also, the 2 d person, where izvis (i-zvi’-s) stands in the 
accusative, and yet in essentials the two persons are identical 
in their declension ; uns, “ nobis” “ nos” stands, therefore, for 
unsi'S (from unsa-s\ and this has s as the case-suffix, and u-nsa 
{weakened from ii- 77 si) as the compound base. And we 

* The a being changed into i, according to r. 67. 

t I. 813. ^^unsara appears to be derived from the accusative as 
also the dative unsis, which, with iziois, preserves a parallel sound to the 
dative singular.'' Cf. I. 813. 34. 
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cannot, also, any longer regard the u of imsa-ra, '' nostril 
&c. as the vocalized v of veis, although the i of 

izvara, ^^vestrip &c- can be nothing else than the vocalized 
y of yiiSi your"" ; for in Sanskrit, also, the syllable ^ yu of 
yuyam, ‘^ye,” (§.43.) goes through all the oblique cases, 
while in the 1st person the ^ -r of vayam, “we,"’ is 
limited to the nominative, but the oblique cases combine a 
base a with the particle ^ S7na. This u, then, in Gothic, 
through the influence of the following liquid, has become 
71 ; hence, 7insa-ra, &e. for am-ara (§. 66.). 

167. As in Zend, the Sanskrit possessive ^ swa shews 
itself^ in very different forms in juxta-position with diffe- 
rent letters, so I believe I can point out the particle 
'm sma in Gothic at least under four forms; namely, 
as ? 2 .sa, zva, gha^ and mma* The first has been already 
discussed ; the second — zva, and in a weakened form zvi 
occurs in the pronoun of the 2d person, in the place where 
the 1st has 77 sa (nsi) ; and while in the cognate Asiatic 
languages (Sanskrit, Zend, Pali, Prakrit), as also in Greek and 
Lithuanian, the two pronouns run quite [G. Ed. p. 199.] 
parallel in the plural, since they both exhibit the interposed 
particle under discussion, either in its original form, or simi- 
larly modified, in Gothic a discrepancy has arisen between the 
two persons, in that the syllable sma has in them been 
doubly transformed. The form zva from S77ia rests, first, 
on the not surprising change of the 5 into 2 : (§. 86. 5 Of 
secondly, on the very common change of m and v (§. 63.). 

168. From the Gothic downwards, the particle sma has 
been still further corrupted in the German dialects, in the 
pronoun of the 2d person, by the expulsion of the sibilant. 
The Old High German i-wa-r has nearly the same relation 
to the Gothic i-zva-ra that the Homeric genitive to?o has 


* See Ann. of Lit. Grit. Maveh 1831, p. 376, &c. 
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to the Sanskiit tasya, which is older than the Homeric 
form. Compare, without intervention of the Gothic, the 
Old Hig'h German i-iva-r, i-u, i-wi-h with the Sanskrit 
yu-shmd-kain, yu-shma-hhyam, ya-shmd-n, and with the Li- 
thuanian yit-sii, yii-miis, yii-s : thus it would be regarded as 
settled, that the iv or u belongs to the base, but is not the 
corrupted remainder of a far-extended intermediate pro- 
noun; and it would be incorrect to divide iw-ar^ iw-ih, iu, 
for i-wa-T, &c. I, too, formerly entertained that erroneous 
opinion. A repeated examination, and the enlarged views 
since then obtained through the Zend, Prakrit, and Pali, 
leave me thoroughly convinced, that the Gothic interme- 
diate syllable ;4*ra has not been lost in High German, but 
that one portion of it has been preserved even to our 
time (e-ue-r from i-zva-rat e^u-ch from i-zvi-s, Old High 
German l-ici-h) : on the other hand, the ii of the base yu 
yii), as in Gothic so also in the oldest form of the High 
[G. Ed. p. 200.] German, is rejected in the oblique cases, 
both in the plural and in the duaP' ; and the Gothic i- zva-ra, 
Old High German i-ica-r, &c., stand for yii-zva-ra, yu-wa-r. 
The Old Saxon, however, and Anglo-Saxon, like the Lithua- 
nian, shew themselves, in respect to the preservation of the 
base, more complete than the Gothic, and carry the ?i, 
which in Anglo-Saxon has become o, through all the 
oblique cases: iu-we-r, eo-ve-r, '‘vestrir &c. If merely 
tlie two historical extremes of the forms here under dis- 
cussion — the Sanskrit and New German forms — be con- 
trasted with one another, the assertion must appear very 
paradoxical, that eiier and yushmdkam are connected, 

and, indeed, in such wise, that the ii of euer has nothing 


* So much the more remarkable is the u, which is still retained in the 
North Friesian dialect (Grimm, p. 814), where, e,g, yu-iikt-r^ yu~nk, in 
regard to the base, distinguishes itself’ advantageously from the Gothic 
l-jjqva^ra^ i-'nqvi-s. 
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in common with the u of ^ ym but finds its origin in the 
m of the syllable ^ sma. 

169. The distinction of the dual and plural in the oblique 
cases of the two first persons is not organic in German ; for 
the two plural numbers are distinguished originally only by 
the case-terminations. These, however, in our pronouns 
are, in Gothic, the same; and the difference between the 
two plural numbers appears to lie in the base — ugha-ra,^' 
vcoLv, nnsa-ra, ?;ga)v, igqva-ra, cr<^<3iV, izva-ra, vfiSiV. But from 
a more close analysis of the forms in the two plural num- 
bers, and from the light afforded us by the cognate Asiatic 
languages, it appears that the proper base is also identical 
in the two plural numbers; and it is only the particle sma 
combined with it which has become doubly corrupted, and 
then the one form has become fixed in the dual, the other in 
the plural. The former comes nearest to [G. Ed. p. 201.] 
the Prakrit-Pali form mAa, and between u-nsa-ra and 
u-yka-ra (^^u-nka-ra) an intervening u-nha-ra or u-mha-ra 
must be assumed. At least I do not think that the old s be- 
came k at one spring, but that the latter is a hardened form 
of an earlier A, which has I’emained in the Prakrit and Pali, 
as in the singular nominative the k of ik has been developed 
from the h of aham. The second person gives, in 
Gothic, qv ( = Ay §.86. i.) for A, while the other dialects leave 
the guttural the same form in both persons : Old High Ger- 
man, u-ncha-T^ i-ncha-r ; Old Slavonic, u-nke-r, i-nke^r ; 
Anglo - Saxon, ii-nce-r^ i-nce‘>r. It would consequently 
appear proved that the dual and plural of the two first 
persons are not organically or originally different, but be- 
long, as distortions and mutilations of different kinds, to 
one and the same original form; and that therefore tliese 
two pronouns have preserved the old dual just as little as 


* It must not be overlooked, that here g before k only represents the 
nasal answering to k (86. 1.). 
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the other pronouns and all substantive and adjective de- 
clensions. 

170. The fourth form in which ^ siiia appears in Gothic 
is that which I hrst remarked, and which I have brought 
forward already in the “Annals of Oriental Literature’’’ 
(p. 16). What I have there said, that the datives singular, 
like thamma, hnma, have arisen, by assimilation, from tha- 
S 7 na, i-sma, I have since found remarkably confirmed by 
the Grammar of the Old Prussian published by Vater, a 
language which is nearly connected with the Lithuanian 
and Gothic, since here all pronouns of the third person 
have smu in the dative. Compare, c.y. antar-smu with the 
Gothic anihara-mmcLj “ to the other” : ha-smu with the 
Gothic hva-mma, “to whom?” We have also shewn in 
Greek, since then, a remnant of the appended pronoun ^ 
Bina similar to the Gothic, and which rests on assimilation, 

[G. Ed. p. 202.] since we deduced the iEolic forms 
v-ixjj.-eg, &c., from a-cr/ae-ep, a-a/ae-ep, to which the common 
forms jy/aefs', have the same relation that the Old High 
German de-mu has to the Gothic tha-mma, only that v/xecg, 
in respect to the termination eig, are more perfect than the 
.jEolic forms, since they have not lost the vowel of the particle 
cTjue, but have contracted jxe-eg to fj.e7g. 

171. The Gothic datives in mma are, as follows from 
§. 160., by origin, instrumentals,^" although the particle sma 
in Sanskrit has not made its way into these cases, and e.g. 
^ thia, through him,'” not tasinena^ or, according to the 
Zend principle (§. 15S.), tasma (for tasmd), is used ; — I 
say, according to the Zend principle; for though in this 

^ The difterence between the forms the^ hve^ explained at §,lo9., and 
the datives tlia-mma^ hva-mma, consists first in this, that the latter express 
the case relation by the affixed particle, the former in the main base ; 
secondly, in this, that thamma, hvamma^ for thamme, hvamine, on account 
of their bein^ polysyllabic, have not preserved the original length of 
the termination' (cf. §, 137.) 
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language hma lias entered in^o the instrumental mascuiine 
and neuter, this case in the base ta could only be tahma 
or tahmd (from ta-hma-d). In the feminine, as we 

can sufficiently prove, the appended pronoun really occurs in 
the instrumental ; and while e,g. from the masculine and neuter 
base A^yjo ana, “this^" ^''this'” (n.), we have found the 
instrumental of the same sound AsyA5 ana not anahma, from 
the demonstrative base as a occurs rather often the feminine 
instrumental as^^^ ahmy-a, from the fern, base ahmi^ 
increased by the appended pronoun. 

172. The Sanskrit appended pronoun IG. Ed. p. 203.] 

^ sma should, in the feminine, form either smd or 
smi: on the latter is based the Zend form mentioned 

at §. 171. But in Sanskrit the feminine form ^ smi has 
been preserved only in such a mutilated condition,^ that be- 
fore my acquaintance with the Zend I could not recognise it. 
From ta-smi must come the dative ta-smy-di, the gen. and 
ablative ta-smy-ds, and the locative ta-smy-dm. These forms, 
by rejecting the m, have become abbreviated to ta-sy-di, 
ta-sy-ds, ta-sy-dm; and the same is the case 

with the feminine pronoun smi in all similar compounds ; so 
that the forms mentioned appear to have proceeded from the 
masculine and neuter genitive tasya, by the annexation of new' 
case-terminations. This opinion was the more to be relied 
on, that in Gothic, also, the feminine forms thi-z6s, hujus^ 


The Zend, too, has not everywhere so fully preserved the feminine 
hmt, as in the instr. a-hmy-a; but in the genitive, dative, and ablative 
has gone even farther than the Sanskrit in the demolition of this word, 
and has therein rejected not only the m bnt also the L The feminine 
a-nh-do {§. 56^.), for a-Timy~do, often occurs ; and for it 

also alnJi-do, in which the i is, to use the expression, a reflec 

tion of the lost y (5* 41.). From another demonstrative base we find 
the dative jAM^ 5 j!i»A 5 ava-nh-di^ and more than once the ablative 
ava-nh~df, for ava-Jimy-di^ ava’-hmy-dt. 
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thi-zai, might be deduced from the masculine genitive 

tills, bv the addition of the terminations 6s and ai ; and as, too, 
in Lithuanian, the whole of the oblique cases singular of the 
1st and Sd person stand in close connection with the Sanskrit- 
Zend genitives m mama, AsyAS^ mana, a5»a5^ tava, 

and have the same as base. After discovering the Zend fe- 
[G. Ed. p.204.] minine pronominal forms in hmy-a in the 
instrumental and locative — in the latter fov hny-ahm — the 
above-mentioned forms in Sanskrit cannot be regarded other- 
wise than as abbreviations of iasmy-ai, &c.^ as this is far more 
suited to the nature of the thing. The Gothic forms then, 
thhos, thizai, will be regarded as abbreviated, and must be di- 
\dded into thi-zd-s, thi-zau The masculine and neuter appended 
pronoun sma must, for instance, in Gothic give the feminine 
base 5ilfO==^Tsmd, as BLIND 0, nom. hlinda, “cccca/’ from 
BLIND A, m. n. (nom. hlind'-s, hUndala), SMO, however, 
by the loss of the m, as experienced by the Sanskrit in the 
feminine, has become SO-, but the s, on account of its posi- 
tion between two vowels (according to §. S6. 5.), has become z. 
Therefore, thi-zo-s ^ has only s as case-sign, and the dative 
thi-zai, like gibai in §. 161., is without case character* Y/ith 
the masculine and neuter genitive this, therefore, thi-z6-s^ thi- 
zai, have nothing in common but the demonstrative theme 
THA, and the w^eakening of its a to i (§. 66.). 

173. Gothic adjective bases in a (Grimm’s strong ad- 
jectives) which follow the pronominal declension, differ 
from it, how’ever, in this point, that they do not w^eaken 
the final a of the base before the appended pronoun to i, 
but extend it to ai, and form the feminine dative from the 
simple theme, according to the analogy of the substan- 
tives:! hence blindai-zd-s, hlindai^ not hlindisd-s, blindi-zai. 


- Cf, 856. Rem. S. p. 501. last line but seven. 

t With respect to the extension of the a to ai, compare the gen. pi. and 
Sanskrit forms, as te~bhyas, “ 225 , ieshdm, ^^eorum,^^ hi' ta-bhyas, ta-sdm. 
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174. The Zend introduces our pronominal syllable srna 
in the form of hma also into the second, and probably into 
the first person too: we find repeatedly, in the locative, 
tlnva-hm-i^ instead of the Sanskrit [G. Ed. p. 205.] 
Hfti tivay-i, and hence deduce, in the 1st person, ma-him'-i, 
which we cannot quote as occurring. The Prakrit, in this 
respect, follows the analogy of the Zend ; and in the 2d per- 
son mves the form tuma-sin -I, in thee,’” or, with 

assimilation, tiimammi, with tr iunie (from tiiina-i) 

and and mama~S7n-'i or inama-nwii, ‘'in 

me,’'’’ together with the simple onae and 7 naL^^ Ought 
not, therefore, in German also, in the singular of the two 
first persons, a remnant of the pronominal syllable sTiia to be 
looked for ? The s in the Gothic mi~,% “ to me,” tJiu-s^ 
“ to thee,” and si-s\ “ to himself,” appears to me in no 
other way intelligible; for in our Indo-European family of 
lano’uas'os there exists no s as the suffix of the instrumental 
or dative. Of similar origin is the s in the plural u-nsi-s^ 
“ 720 S,” ''vobis^ *nnd its appearance in 

two otherwise diSerently denoted cases cannot therefore be 
surprising, because this s is neither the dative nor accusative 
character^ but belongs to a syllable, which could be declined 
through all cases, but is here deprived of all case-sign. In 
u-nd-s, therefore, the Sanskiit ^ sma is doubly con- 

tained, once as the base, and next as the apparent case-suffix. 
I am inclined, also, to affirm of the above-mentioned Prakrit 
forms, tu-ma-STTi i, in thee,” and ma-masrrii, in me,” 
that they doubly contain the pronominal syllable sma, and 
that the middle syllable has dropped a preceding s. For 
there is no more favourite and facile combination in our 
class of languagesl than of a pronoun with a pronoun ; and 
what is omitted by one dialect in this respect is often 
afterwards supplied by another more modern dialect. 


' See Essai sur le Fall, hy E. Burnouf and Lassen, pp. 173. 175. 
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[G. Ed. p. 206.] 175. The k in the Gothic accusatives mi-k, 

fhu-k, s 2 -k (me, te, se), may he deduced, as above, in ii-gka-ra, 
vcoYv, &c., from 5, by the hardening of an intervening h ; so 
that 7m-s is altered to mi-h, and thence to mi-k ; and there- 
fore, in the singular, as also in the plurals, the dative and ac- 
cusative of the two first persons are, in their origin, identical. 
In Old High German and Anglo-Saxon our particle ap- 
pears in the accusative singular and plural in the same 
form : Old High German mi-h me,” di-h, thee,” u-nsidi, 
‘"us” i-u'i-h, “you”; Anglo-Saxon me-c, “me,” ii-si-c, “us,” 
ihe-c, “thee,” eo-vi-c, “you”: on the other hand, in the 
dative singular the old s of the syllable sma has become r 
in the High German, but has disappeared in the Old Saxon 
and Anglo-Saxon: Old High German mz-r, di-r; Old 
Saxon mi, thi; Anglo-Saxon me, the. 

176. In Lithuanian ^ sma appears in the same form 
as in the middle of the above-mentioned (§. 174.) Prakrit 
forms ; namely, with s dropped, as ma ; and indeed, first, in 
the dative and locative sing, of the pronouns of the 3d per- 
son and adjectives ; and, secondly, in the genitive dual of the 
two first persons : we cannot, however, refer to this the ???, 
which the latter in some cases have in common with the 
substantive declension. The pronominal base and the 
adjective. base GERA, form, in the dative, td-mui, “ to thee,” 
gera-mui, “ to the good ” (shortened tdm, gerdrri), and in the 
locative gera-ml ; a? 2 d if -mul and -ml are compared 

with the corresponding cases of the substantive a bases, it 
is easily seen that mid and me have sprung from ma. The 
pronouns of the two first persons form, in the genitive dual, 
mu-mu, yu-mu, according to the analogy of ponu, “ of the 
two lords.” 


^ We have a remnant of a more perfect form of the particle ^ syna in 
the locative interrogative form M-mme, “ where ”? Sanst. ka-smhi. 
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177. Lithuanian substantives have i for [G. Ed. p. 207.] 
the dative character, but i bases have ci * ; a final a before 
this i passes into it ; hence ivilku-L Although we must refuse 
a place in the locative to the dative i of the Greek and Latin, 
still this Lithuanian dative character appears connected with 
the Indo-Zend e, so that only the last element of this diph- 
thong, which has growm out of a + i has been left. For 
the Lithuanian has, besides the dative, also a real locative, 
which, indeed, in the a bases corresponds exactly with the 
Sanskrit and Zend. 

178. The nominal bases, Sanskiut, Zend, and Lithuanian, 
explained at §. 148., excepting the neuters ending with a 
vowel and pronouns, to the full declension of which we 
shall return hereafter, form in the dative : 


SANSKRIT. 

m. vrikayay 
f. jihwdy-dii 
m. pafy-ey'f 

f. prUay-By 
f. hhavi^hyanty-diy 
m. sunav-^, 


ZEND. 

LITHUANIAN. 

vehrkdiy 

uilku-'L 

hixvay~aiy 

ranha-i. 

paite-e 9 1 

pdch~eL 

qfrite-ey 

dwi-eL 

bushy ainty-diy 

.... 

pasv-ey 

suniiH. 


‘Gn wEom,’* which, according to the common declension, would be 
kasme (from kasma-z). Compare the Gothic hvamma, “ to whom?” 
for hvasma, 

* The form dwiui, with dwiei appeal’s to admit of being explained as 
arising from the commixture of the final vowel of the a bases. 

4 The form 'X^^paiye is, with respect to its want of Gnna, irregular, 
and should he pataye. * 

+ In combination with cha we find in V. S., p. 473, 
paitliy§-cha, and hence deduce for the instrumental (p. 193 G, Ed.) the form 
paithya^ while, according to §, 47., also paltya might be expected. From 
^‘friend,” I find in y. S., p. 162, the instrumental 

hacaya with Guna, after the analogy of the hdzava^ mentioned 

at 160. 


o 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

f. 

tanav-e. 

ionu-y’-e y-’ 

1 

vadhu'-dry 

.... 

m. 

f. gav-dy 

gav-dy 

f. 

ndv-e. 

.... 

f. 

'vdcJi-iy 

vdch-e, 

m. 

hharat-ey 

harent~e, 

m. 

dtman-ey 

asmain-e. 

n. 

ndmn-ed^ 

ndmain-ey 

m. 

hhratr-ey 

hrdthr-e. 

f. 

diihitr-ey 

dughdheT'td^ 

m. 

ddtr-ey 

ddfhr-ey 

n. 

vackas-eyl 

vachanh-ey 


LITHUANIAN. 


^ I give tanvTje with euphonic because I have found this 

form fi.*equently, which;, however, cannot, for this reason, he considered as 
peculiar to the feminine ; and, instead of it, also tanve and tmmve may be 
regarded as equally correct. Cf. §. 43., wdiere, however, it is necessary to 
observe, that the insertion of a euphonic y between u and e is not 
everywhere necessary; and, for instance, in the dative is the more rare form. 

t The cein duglidhtre, and in the instr. 

dughdhera^ is placed there merely to avoid the harsh combination of three 
consonants. I deduce these forms from the plural genitive 
dughdher-ahm, for dughdlir-anm, 

1; Respecting ndmne, for ndmmie^ and so in the instru- 

mental ndmnd, for TTPRrfT ndmand, see §. 140. In Zend, in this and 
similar words, I have not met with the rejection of the a in the weakest 
cases {§. ISO.), but examples of its retention, e,g. in the compound aoctO' 
^ndman, whence the genitive aocto-namano (Vend. S. p. 4, and frequently). 
I consider the initial a in this compound as the negation, without eupho- 
nic n ; for in all probability it means having untold (countless) names.'’ 
Similar compounds precede, viz. j7A5»;t)ASi 

li(^"cmr6-gha6sJiahe haevare^chashnano, ^‘of the thousand 
eared, ten thousand eyed.^^ Cf. Anquetil II. 83. In words in van^ on 
the other hand, as a is rejected in the weakest cases, and then the 
» V becomes > or i? o. Regarding the addition of the j z in 
ndmaine, see §.41. 
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ABIiATIVE. 

179. The Ablative in Sanskrit has w t [G. Ed. p. 209.] 
for its character, regarding the origin of which there can no 
longer be any uncertainty, as soon as the influence of 
pronouns on the formation of cases has been recognised, as 
we are conducted at once to the demonstrative base /a, 
which already, in the neuter nominative, and accusative, 
has assumed the nature of a case-sign, and which we shall 
subsequently, under the verb, see receiving the function of 
a personal termination. This ablative character, however, 
has remained only in bases in a, which is lengthened 
before it ; a circumstance that induced the Indian Gramma- 
rians, who have been followed by the English, to represent 
at as the ablative termination. It would therefore be 
to be assumed, that in ‘^TW vrihdt the a of the base has 
been melted down with the d of the termination.^ 

ISO. M. E. Burnouft has been the first [G. Ed. p. 210.] 
to bring home the ablative character to a class of words in 
Zend which had lost it in Sanskrit, and whence it can be 
satisfactorily inferred that a simple t, and not dU is the true 
ablative character. We mean the declension in ii, of which 
hereafter. As regards bases in a, which in Sanskrit alone 
have preserved the ablative, we have to observe, that in 

I have drawn attention already, in the first (German) edition of my 
Sanskrit Grammar, to the arhitrarj^ and unfounded nature of this assump- 
tion 156. and 264.) j and I have deduced from the ablatives of the 
pronouns of the two first persons (rnaij twat) that either at with short a, or, 
more correctly, a simple t, must he regarded as the ablative termination. 
This view I supported in the Latin edition of my Grammar, on the ground 
that in old Latin also a simple d appears as the suffix of the ablative. But 
since then the justness of my opinion regarding the Sanskrit ablative has 
been still more emphatically confirmed by the Zend language, because the 
Zend stands in a closer and more evident connection with the Sanskrit 
than does the Latin. 

t Nouveau Journal Asiaiique 1829, tom. TIL 311. 
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Zend also the short vowel is lengthened, and thus 
vehrM-t answers to ^TIT vnlcd-t. Bases in j z have di-t 
in the ablative ; wlience may be inferred in Sanskrit ablatives 
like TjwK pate-t, ififf K prite-t (§. 33.), which, by adding Gima 
to the final vowel, would agree with genitives in es. The 
Zend-Avesta, as far as it is hitherto edited, nevertheless 
offers but few examples of such ablative forms in di-t : 
I owe the first perception of them to the word 
dfriidlt, “ benedid toned" in a passage of the Vendidad,'^ ex- 
plained elsewhere, which recurs frequently. Examples of 
masculine bases are perhaps rojoU 

zaratiislrdit) institutione zaratusirica^’ (V. S. p. 86), although 
otherwise rajU which I have not elsewhere met with, 
is a masculine : the adjective base zaratudrl, however, be- 
longs to the three genders. From gatri, moun- 

[G. Ed. p. 211.] tain,’’ occurs the ablative 
in the Yescht-Sade.j’ Bases in n have r^i^Aj aodX in the 
ablative II ; and in no class of words, wffth the exception of 

^ See Gramm. Grit. add. ad r. 156. 

f What Anquetii III. 170. Rem, 4, writes gueroed eojx be nothing else 
than the ’ ablative garoit^ for Anquetii generally expresses 

^ by gu^ A 5 by e, by 6e, and by d. The nominal base gairi, 

however, is treated in Zend as if ga?'i was the original form, and the ^ 
which precedes the r was produced by the final as remarked by 
M. Burnonf in the article quoted at p 173, and confirmed by the genitive 
gardis. That, liowever, which is remarked by M. Burnouf, 
1. c. with respect to the genitive, and of which the Vend. S. p. 64. affords 
frequent proof in the genitive patois, must also be extended to 

the ablative in bit ; and the i, which, according to G 41., is adduced through 
the final j I of the base, is dropped again before this termination. 

1 For this we also find r^>c eut ; e,g. malnyeut from 

mainyu. 

tl Interchanges of ij c and ^ 6 are particularly common, owing to the 
slight difference of these letters. Thus, e.g. for znradt, “he 

spoke,” occurs very frequently ;^i>A57^ mraot; the former, however, is, 
as we can satisfactorily prove, the right reading ; for, first, it is supported 
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tliat in o, does the ablative more frequently occur, although 
these words are in number but five or six, the ablative use 
of which is very frequent; e.g. ddo7iha6t, crea- 

lionet from ddonhu, in a passage explained elsewhere^ 
anhao-U ‘‘ miindor from anhu ; 

tanaot cor pore,''’' from >yAs^ tana^ Bases ending with con- 
sonants are just as little able to annex the [G. Ed. p. 212.] 
ablative ( without the intervention of another letter, as 
the accusative is to annex m without an intermediate letter; 
and they have at as their termination, numerous examples of 
which occur; e.g. ap-at, '^aqua^\ dthr-at, 

igne’^'' ; oculo’'^ ; 

ndonlian-at naso’''' ^ druj-at, 'Wl<smone'‘^ \ 

vis~at, ''loco"''' (cf. mens, according to '*§. 21.). Owing to 
the facile interchange of the A5 a with xi d, at is 
sometimes erroneously written for at] thus, Vendidad 
S. p. 338, saochant-dt for sad- 

chani-at lucente-'' Bases in u sometimes follow the 


by the Sanskrit form ahrot, for which the irregular form 

ahrav-U is used; and secondly, it answers to the 1st pers. mrabm (V. S. 
p. 1*23 j : thirdly, the Sanskrit ^ b is, in Zend, never represented by J?a 5 
ao^ but by ^ d, before which, according to J. 28., another a5 <2 is placed, 


hence ab : on 
32 and 28. 


the other hand, i?A 5 ao represents u, in accordance with 
If, then, >oja 5 q) pakc formed in the ablative 


pamot, this would conduct us to a Sanskrit ; while from the 

ablatives dfritoi-t^ r^j\7^x^>^x?x^^aratustr6U,{^j]^7x^ 

garoi-i, and from the analogy, in other respects, with the genitive, the 


Guna form, pasb^t must be deduced. Moreover, in the Vend. S. 

the ablative form cLo-t actually occurs ; for at p. 102, (a5^A5^ 

f^AJ^^yA55 hacha vanheab-t mananh-at^ “from pure 

spirit ”) occui-s vanheabt^ the ablative of vanhu ; and the g e preceding 


the a is an error in orthography, and vanhabt is the form intended: 
p. 245 occurs anhabt, ^hnundo” from a7ihu, 

* Gramm. Grit. §. 640. aim, 2. 
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consonantal declension in having at as the ablative ter- 
mination instead of a mere V, just as in the genitive, besides 
a simple 5 , they exhibit also an 6 (from as, §. 56^.), although 
more rarely. Thus, for the above-mentioned 
tanaot, corporeT occurs also tanv-at (Vend. S. p. 4S2).* 

Feminine bases in aw d and j % have /^aw at in the ablative, 
as an analogous form to the feminine genitive termination 
as, whence, in the Zend gAs do; /;caw^^a5^__j 

dahmay-dt, '' prceclara,'''' from dahmd ; /^aw^^a57a5»7> 

urvaray-dt) '' arhorer from aw7a5»7> urvard; yAw,\>^(3g7A<,t 
[G. Ed. p. 213.] harethry-dt, genitr ice ^ from ^7(^c7^ bare- 
tAn.f The feminine bases also in u, and perhaps also those 
in i, may share this feminine termination /^au dt ; thus, 
from zantu, “ begetting,” comes the ablative zanthw-dt (cf. 
Gramm. Grit. §. 640. Rem. 2.). Although, then, the ablative 
has been sufficiently shewn to belong to all declensions in 
Zend, and the ablative relation is also, for the most part, 
denoted by the actual ablative, still the genitive not un- 
frequently occurs in the place of the ablative, and even 
adjectives in the genitive in construction with sub- 
stantives in the ablative. Thus we read. Vend S. p. 479, 
AOA^ys«A5^^^_^Aw5 r^A5/-o f;oAW^^»A3 A5^A5^ Jiacka 

avanhdt% visat yat mdzdayasmjis, “ex hac terra guide m maz^- 
dayasnlcd.'" 


* Burnouf wiites tanavat, probably according to another Codex. 
I hold both forms to be correct, the rather as in the genitive, also, both 
tanv-6 and tanav-6 occur ; and in general, before all terminations beginning 
with a vowel, both the simple form and that with Guna are possible, 
t Yendidad SMe, p. 436: a 5 

Tatha vehrko 

chathware-jcLngj'O nislidaredairydt haruthryat hacha puthrcm, a w’olf, 
a four-footed animal, tears a child from its mother."' This sentence is 
also important as an example of the intensive form (cf. Gramm. Crit. 
§. 363.). The Codex, however, divides incorrectly dairy at. 

J Begarding this form, see p. 172. Rem. 
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181. The Old Roman corresponds with the Zend in re- 

gard to the designation of the ablative; and in those two 
memorials of the language, that on the Columna rosfrata, and 
the S. C. de Bacchanalibus, which are the most important 
inscriptions that remain, all ablatives end with d; so that 
it is surprising that the ablative force of this letter could 
be overlooked, and that the empty name of a paragogic d 
could be held satisfactory. Bases ending with a conso" 
nant use ed as ablative suffix, as in the accusative they 
have em instead of a simple m: hence, forms like pros- 
sent-ed dktator-ed, answer to the Zend sa6chant-at dthr-at 
(Jucente igne) ; while navale-d^ 'prasda-d^ inalto~d mo-ri-d, 
senafu-d, like the above-mentioned Zend forms 
garSi-ti monte, tanao-t, “ corpore,"''’ &c. ; and in 
Sanskrit vrikd-t, lupo^" have a simple T sound to 

denote the ablative. The Oscan also takes the ablative 
sign d through all declensions, as appears from the remark- 
able inscription of Bantia, e,g. dolu-d [G. Ed p. 214.] 
mallu-d, cum prewafu-dj tou(a~d prcesentkd.'f It may be pre- 
liminarily observed, that, in the 3d person of the imperative, 
old Latin and Oscan forms like esdod, es-tud — for esdo, and 
therefore with a double designation of person — correspond 
remarkably to similar Veda forms with which we are 
hitherto acquainted only from Panini ; e.g. 

which signifies both “ vivat and *'* vive,’''' but in the latter 
sense is probably only an error in the use of the language 
(cf. vivito as 3d and 2d person). 

182. In classical Latinity a kind of petrified ablative 
form appears to be contained in the appended pronoun 
met, which may be transferred from the ist person to the 
others also, and answers to the Sanskrit ablative mat, 
“from me.’* But it is possible, also, that met may have 


The e here belongs to the base, which alternates betw'een e and i. 
t See O. Muller's Etruscans, p. 36. 
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dropped an initial . 9 , and may stand for fsmet, and so be* 
long to the appended pronoun ^ ma, explained in §. 165. 
&c., corresponding with its ablative smat, to which it 
stands in the same relation that memor (for mesmor) does 

to smri — from smar, §. 1 . — *'to remember.” The com- 

£ • 

bination of this syllable, then, with pronouns of the three 
persons, would require no excuse, for m sma, as has 
been shewn, unites itself to all persons, though it must 
itself be regarded as a pronoun of the 3d person.^ The 
conjunction sech too, is certainly nothing but the ablative 
of the reflexive ; and sed occurs twice in the S. C. de BaccL 
as an evident pronoun, and, in fact, governed by inter; 

[G. Ed. p. 215.] whence it may be assumed that inter can 
be used in construction with the ablative, or also that, in the 
old languages, the accusative is the same with the ablative : 
the latter view is confirmed by the accusative use of ted and 
med in Plautus. 

1 183. In Sanskrit the ablative expresses distance from a 
place, the relation “ wlience and this is the true, original 
destination of this case, to which the Latin remained 
constant in the names of towms. From the relation 
whence,” however, the ablative is, in Sanskrit, trans- 
ferred to the causal relation also; since that on account 
of which any thing is done is regarded as the place wdience 
an action proceeds. In this manner the confines of the abla- 
tive and instrumental touch one another, and ^^fena (§. 158.) 
and rrPTTrT tasmdt, may both express ^ on account of which.'" 
In adverbial use the ablative spreads still further, and in 
some words denotes relations, wdiich are otherwise foreign 
to the ablative. In Greek, adverbs in o)£ may be looked upon 
as sister forms of the Sanskrit ablative; so that co-s', from 
bases in 0 , would have the same relation to the Sanskrit 

* The reduplication in 7ne-?7ior, from mesmor^ would be of the kind 
used in Sanskrit, e.g. pasparsa, ‘^he touched/' of which hereafter, 
t Cf. the Gothic ablatives in 0 , adduced in §. 294. Rem. 1. p. 384. 
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"STTW d~U from bases in a, that, e.g. did men has to ^frT dadd-t i 
Thus, ofim-g may be akin to the Sanslqit samd't, 

‘‘from the similar/’ both in termination and in base. In 
Greek, the transition of the T sounds into g was requisite, if 
indeed they were not to be entirely suppressed^; and in 
§, 152. we have seen neuter bases in r, in the uninflected 
cases, preserve their final letter from being entirely lost by 
changing it into g. We deduce, therefore, [G. Ed. p. 216.] 
adverbs like oficd-g, ovrm-g, m-g, from ofim-r, ovto)-t, m-r or 
6fxm-d, &c., and this is the only way of bringing these forma- 
tions into comparison with the cognate languages ; and it is 
not to be believed that the Greek has created for this ad- 
verbial relation an entirely peculiar form, any more than 
other case-terminations can be shewn to be peculiar to the 
Greek alone. The relation in adverbs in m-g is the same as 
that of Latin ablative forms like hoc modo, quo modo, raro, 
jjerpetuo. In bases ending with a consonant, og for or might 
be expected as the termination, in accordance with Zend 
ablatives like chashman-at, “ oculo ’V but then 

tlie ablative adverbial termination 'would be identical with 
that of the genitive : this, and the preponderating analogy 
of adverbs from o bases, may have introduced forms like 
<jm(pp6v-cjog, which, with respect to then' termination, may be 
compared with Zend feminine ablatives like 
harethry-dt. We must also, with reference to the irre- 
gular length of this adverbial termination, advert to the 
Attic genitives in cos' for os-.f 


* As, in ovT(£), together with ovra-^, d(pvco, and adverbs from 
prepositions — e^co, dvco, KarcD^ &.C. It is here desirable to remart, that in 
Sanskrit, also, the ablative termination occurs in adverbs from prepositions, 
as adhasidt, ^^(from) beneath,” “(from) before,” 

&c. (Gram. Grit. § 652 p. 279.). 

t In compounds, remains of ablative forms may exist with the original 
T sound retained. We wiU therefore observe, that in ^A<ppoblT7] the first 

member 
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THE GENITIYE- 

[G. £(i. p.* 217 .] 184 . In no case do the different members 

of the Sanscrit family of languages agree so fully as in the 
genitive singular ; only that in Latin the two first declen- 
sions. together with the fifths as well as the two first persons 
of the pronouns, have lost their old termination, and have re- 
placed it by that of the old locative. The Sanskrit termi- 
nations of the genitive are ^5, as, and as: 

the three first are common to the three genders; as is 


member has a genuine ablative meaning ; and as the division ac^po-hlrr} 
admits of no satisfactory exj^lanation, one may rest satisfied with d<ppod-LTrj. 
In Sanscrit, abhrdditd would mean ^Ghe female who proceeded 

from a cloud,” for ahnrd-t must become abhrdd before itd (J. 93^.) ; and in 
neuter verbs the otherwise passive participial suffix ta has usually a past 
active meaning. Of this usage in d(f)po^-Lrrj, might be a remnant, and 
this compound might mean, therefore, She who arose, who sprang, from 
foam.” The only difficulty here is the short vowel of oS for a>b. As re- 
gards the Sanskrit, here also the s of the ablative may in most declensions 
rest on an exchange with an older t (cf. p. 184 G. ed. Note ) ; and, as the 
Zend gives us every reason to expect Sanskrit ablatives like jihvedy-dt^ 
siino-t, bhavisliyanty-dtf dtman-at ; so it will be most natural to 
refer the existing forms Jihwdy-ds, prite-s^ &c., where they have an abla- 
tive meaning, to the exchange of t with 5 , which is more or less in vogue 
according to the variety of dialects ,* particularly as it is known, also, that, 
vice versa, according to certain laws, passes into rT t (Gramm. Crit. 
§. 100.). Consequently the identity between the genitive and ablative, in 
most declensions, would be only external, and the two cases would vaiy 
in their history ; so that, e.g.Jihwdy-ds wmuld be, in one sense, viz. in that 
of lingucB, independent and original; and in another, that of lingua, a 
corruption ofjihwdy-dt. At the time when Sanskrit and Zend were sepa- 
rated from one another, the retention of the original t must have been 
the prevailing inclination, and, together with it, may also its change into 
s have arisen, as the Zend also uses, at times, the genitive form with an 
ablative meaning {e.g. Tend. S. p. 177.). 
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principally confined to the consonantal bases/ and hence has 
the same relation to s that, in the accusative, am has to m, 
and, in the Zend ablative, at has to t, 

185. Before the genitive sign s the [G-. Ed. p. 218.] 

vowels ^ ^ and it take Guna ; and the Zend, and in a 
more limited degree, also the Lithuanian and Gothic, share 
this augment. All u bases, for example, in Lithuanian and 
Gothic, prefix an a to their final vowel : hence the Lithuanian 
sunau-s and Gothic sunau-s correspond to the Sanskrit 
sunus (Jilii) from sunaus (§. 2.). In the i bases in Gothic, Guna 
is restricted to the feminines ; thus anstai-s, “ gratics” answers 
to prite-s. Respecting Lithuanian genitives of i bases 

see §. 193. The High German has, from the earliest period, 
dropped the genitive sign in all feminines : in consonantal 
bases (§§. 125. 127.) the sign of the genitive is wanting in 
the other genders also. 

186. The form which the Sanskrit genitive termination 

after consonants assumes, as it were of necessity (§. 94.), 
viz. as for s, has in Greek, in the form os’, passed over also to 
the vowels t and v and diphthongs terminating in v; and 
genitives like Tropret-Sf which would be in accordance 

with §. 185. are unheard of; but Tropn-og, i)/6v~og answer, 
like TToS-og, to Sanskrit genitives of consonantal bases, as 
pad-as, “ pedisj'' vdch-as, “ vocis^ The Latin, on the 

other hand, answers more to the other sister languages, 
but is without Guna : so hosti-s is like the Gothic genitive 
gasti-s. In the u bases (fourth declension) the lengthening 
of the u may replace the Guna, or, more correctly, this 
class of words . followed the Greek or consonantal principle, 
and the vowel dropped before s was compensated for by 

* Besides this, it occurs only in monosyllabic bases in *55 u, % di, and 
^ du ; e.g, rdy-as, ndv-as, navis and in neuters in and ^ a, 

which, by the assumption of an euphonic assimilate to the consonantal 
declension in most cases. 
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lengthening the lu The 5. C de Bacch. gives the genitive 
senaiu-os in Grecian garb. Otherwise the termination is 
of consonantal bases is better derived from the Sanskrit 
[G. Ed. p. 219.] as than from the Greek og, because the old 
Sanskrit a in other places in Latin has been weakened to i, 
as frequently happens in Gothic (§§. 66 . 67.). 

187. With regard to the senatu-os just mentioned, it is 
important to remark, that, in Zend also, the u bases, in- 
stead of annexing a simple s in the genitive, as 9 

marnyeu-s., “of the spiriV from mainyii, may, after the 
manner of consonantal bases, add ^ 6 (from as, cf. p. 212 , 
G. Ed.), as danhv-d, or dunhav-6, for 

danheu-s lod^ from danhii. This kind of genitive 

occurs very frequently as a substitute for the locative, as 
also for the ablative (Vend. S. p. 177), more rai^ely with a 
i^enuine genitive meaninm'^ 

on O 

ISS. Bases in ^ a, and pronouns of the third person, of 
wliicii only ornu ends with a vowel other than a, have, in 
Siinskrit, the more full genitive sign sya ; hence, e. g. 
v/ika-sya, “ luph’' IT^ ta-sya, “ Auji/sf &c.,^gT 3 ? amu'shya, 


* It might be assumed that as f:ia(TL\eos clearly stands for ^asiXeFo^, 
(3o6s for /SoEds', vaus for vaFos^ (§. 12d), so also aareos \yould stand for 
(IcrreFos, and that acrrsos:, therefore, should he compared v/ith the Zend 
genitives with Gmia, as i»Asca=5^ danhav-6. The e, therefore, in 
aarr^os Would not be a corrupted v of the base, but the Guna vowel foreign 
to the base ; but the v of the base, which, according to the original law of 
sound, must become F before vowtIs, is, like all other digammas in the 
actual condition of the language, suppressed. The e is certainly a very 
heterogeneous vowel to the v, and the corruption of the* latter to e, in the 
middle of a word, would be a greater violation of the old relations of sound 
than the rejection of a u sound between two vowels. The corruption 
of z to e is less surprising, and occurs also in Old High German 72.). 
In Greek, also, a consonant y is wanting, but cannot have been originally 
deficient; and therefore the question might be mooted whether also 
TToXeois^ (nvaireos may not stand for pole-yos, sinape-yos. 
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“ illius'^ (§. 21.) In Zend this termination [G. Ed. p. 220.] 
appears in the form of he, (§. 42.) : hence, e. g. 
vehrkahe, “litpir tiiirye-he, '' guar ti^ tov tidrya-he. 

189. In Greek and Latin we have already, in another 
place, pointed out a remnant of the genitive termination 
^ sya, and, in fact, precisely in places where it might be 
most expected. As bases in ^ a correspond to the Greek 
bases in o, and as a in Greek at the furthest extremity of words 
between two vowels is generally dislodged, I do not enter- 
tain the smallest doubt that the old epic genitive termination 
in to is an abbreviation of aio ; and that e. g. in to7o = 
ta-sya, the first o belongs to the base, and only lo to the 
case-sign. As regards, however, the loss of the cr in to?o, the 
Greek Grammar supplies us with another o?o, where a 2 is 
lost, the necessary and originrd existence of which no one 
can doubt : eJ/Jocro, and the ancient position of the 2 in the 
second person, testify for SiBoiao instead of §i§o7o, as for eXe- 
ye(To instead of eXeyov, just as the Indian ta-sya for 
To-cr/o instead of ro7o. In the common language the /, also, 
has been dropped after the cr, and the o of the termination, 
which has remained, has been contracted with that of the base 
to ov ; hence rov from ro-o. The Homeric form ao (Bopeao, 
Alveiao) belongs likewise to this place, and stands for a-io, 
and this for a-(Tio (§. 116.). The Latin has transposed our 
^ sya to jus, with the change, wdiich is so frequent, of the 
old a before the final 5 to u (cf. vrika-s, lupu-sj'' 
yuiijmas, jungimus) ; hence, hujas, cu-jus, e-jus, illius for lUi- 
"jus, &c. I cannot, however, believe that the i of the second 
declension is an abbreviation of olo, of wdiich the t alone has 
been retained for it is clear that lupi and [G. Ed. p, 22L] 
lupo'. from lupai rest on the same principle ; and if lupi pro- 
ceeds from XvKoto, whence can lupai be derived, as the cor- 
responding Greek feminines nowhere exhibit an aio or rjio ? 

* Hartung’s Cases, p. 211. 
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190. In Lithuanian the genitives of the a bases differ re- 
markably from those of the other declensions, and denote 
the case by o, in which vowel, at the same time, the final 
vowel of the base is contained; thus^ ivilko, “ Zapz/’ for 
wilka-s. It is probable that this o (d) has arisen from as, 
according to a contraction similar to that in the Zend (§. 56^.). 
In old Sclavonic, also, o occurs, answering to the Sanskrit 
as ; and nedo, gen. nehese, corresponds to the Sanskrit 
nabhas. That, however, the Lithuanian has left the sylla- 
ble as in the nominative unaltered, but in the genitive has 
contracted it to o, may induce the remark, that like cor- 
ruptions do not always find entrance in like places, if they 
have not raised themselves to a pervading law. In this 
manner, in Gothic, the old a has remained in the interroga- 
tive base HVA in the nominative Qivas), but in the genitive 
hvis the -weakening to i has taken place; so that here, as 
in Lithuanian, only the more worthy powerful nominative 
has preserved the older more pow^erful form, and an unor- 
ganic difference has found its w’-ay into the two cases, which 
ought to be similar. 

191. The Gothic has no more than the Lithuanian pre- 
served a remnant of the more full genitive termination sya, 
and the Gothic a bases, in this case, resemble the i bases, 
because a before final s has, according to §. 67., become 
weakened to i ; thus viilji~s for vulfas ; as also in Old 
Saxon the corresponding declension exhibits as together 
with e-s, although more rarely ; thus, daga-s, of the day,'’ 

[G. Ed. p. 222.] answering to the Gothic dagis. The conso- 
nantal bases have, in Gothic, likewise a simple s for case-sign ; 
hence, ahmins, Jiyands, hrothrs (§. 132.). The older sister 
dialects lead us to conjecture that originally an a, more 
lately an z, preceded this s^ahmin-as,Jiyand-as, broihr-as,— 
which, as in the nominative of the a bases {vulf-s for vulfa-s), 
has been suppressed. The Zend exhibits in the r roots an 
agreement with the Gothic, and forms, e.g. nars, “ of 
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the man,'’" not nar-o. probably on account of the nature of 
the r bordering on that of a vovvel, and of its facile combi- 
nation with 5 .^ 

192. Feminines in Sanskrit have a fuller genitive ter- 
mination in bases ending with a vowel, viz. as for simple 
s (see §. 113.); and, in fact, so that the [G. Ed. p, 223.] 
short-ending bases in ^ i and ^ ii may use at will either 
simple ^ s or as ; and instead of pnte-Sy 
tano-Sf also prifp-ds, tamv-ds, occur. The long 

vowels ^ d, *3i u/\ have always as ; hence, 
jihwdy-ds, bhavishyanty-dsy vadhw-ds. This 

termination ds, is, in Zend, according to §. 56^., 

sounded do; hence, hizvay-doi 

hushyainty-do. In bases in j z and > w I have not mei 

* Hence I deduce the genitives hrdtar-s, 

dughdliar-s — which cannot be quoted — and the probability that the COTe- 
sponding Sanskrit forms are properly hhrdtur^ duhitur, which cannot be 
gleaned from the Sanskrit alone, on account of 11,, and by reason of the 
elsewhere occumng euphonic interchange of s and r. HtlTT hhrdtur, and 

s5 \ 

similar forms, would therefore stand for -wr^, and this apparently for ars, 
through the influence of the liquids ; and, according to §. 94., they would 
have lost the genitive sign. The same is the case with the numeral adverb 
^gnTT chatur, “ four times,’-’ for ckaturs ; for which the Zend, by 

o-\ ^ o \ 

transposing the r, gives j^5>/(3A5^ chathrus (§. 44.). The Indian Gram- 
marians also, in the genitives under discussion, assume the absence of the 
genitive sign ( Laghu-Kaumudi, p. 35). As, however, the Visarga, in 
kroslitu (from the theme kroshiar or ’^1 kroshtri^ see §. 1.}, 

may evidently stand as well for s as for r ; so in such doubtful cases it is 
of no consequence to which side the Indian Grammarians incline, where 
arguments are not found in the Sanskrit itself, or in the cognate languages, 
which either confirm or refute their statements. And it is impossible, if 
the Visarga, in hhrdtuK, stands for r, that the preceding u can be 
a transposition of the final letter of the base )? f'^^ ^bis cannot be 

both retained in the form of r, and yet changed into u (cf. Coiebrook, 
p, 55, Kern.) 

t Only the few monosYllabic words make an exception. (Gramm. 
Grit. 130.) 
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A;^>jyA 3 (jo tanen-s, or tanv-6, tanav-o, I find 

no dfrithy-doj gix5»yA3^ tanv-do. The cognate 

European languages exhibit no stronger termination in the 
feminine than in the masculine and neuter ; the Gothic, how- 
ever, shews a disposition to greater fulness in the feminine 
genitive, inasmuch as the 6 bases preserve this vowel in con- 
tradistinction to the nominative and accusative; but the 
i bases, as has been shewn above, attach Guna to this vowel, 
while tlie masculines do not strengthen it at all. Compare 
giho-s wdth the uninflected and base-abbreviated nominative 
and accusative gihay and onstai'S with gasti-s. Respecting 
the pronominal and adjective genitives, as thi-z6-s, hlindai- 
z6‘S, see §. 172. The Greek, also, in its feminine first declen- 
sion preserves the original vowel length in words which have 
weakened the nominative and accusative — crcpvpd^, Movar/^, 

[G. Ed. p. 224.] opposed to crcpvpa, a(pvpd~Vf yovadv,^ In 
Latin, also, d-s, with the original length of the base esca^, 
terras, 8:e. stands opposed to escd, escd-m. It cannot be sup- 
posed that these genitives are borrowed from the Greek; 
they are exactly what might be expected to belong to a 
language that has s for the genitive character. That, 
however, this form, which no doubt extended originally to 
all a bases, gradually disappeared, leaving nothing but a 
few' remains, and that the language availed itself of other 
helps, is in accordance with the usual fate of languages 
wdiich continually lose more and more of their old lieredi- 
ditary possessions. 

193. The Lithuanian, in its genitive rank-os for rankd-s, 


The Attic termination o)? is, perhaps, a perfect transmission of the 
Sanskrit as ; so that forms like TroXe-cos answer to prlty-ds. 

Although the Greek oor is not limited to the femimne, it is nevertheless 
excluded from the neuter (dareos), and the preponderating number of : 
bases are feminine. 
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resembles the Gothic; and in some other cases, also, re- 
places the feminine 5 by a long or short o. It is doubtful 
how the genitives of i bases, like awles, are to be regarded. 
As they are, for the most part, feminine, and the few mas- 
culines may have followed the analog}^ of the prevailing 
gender, the division awi-es might be made ; and this might 
be derived, through the assimilative force of the z, from 
awi-ds (cf. p. 174, note*), which would answer to the San- 
skrit genitives like pnty-ds. If, however, it be com- 
pared with prite^ and the e of awies be looked upon 

as Guna of the i (§. *26.), then the reading awiSs for awe^' is 
objectionable. Ruhig, indeed, in his Glossary, frequently 
leaves out the i, and gives ugnds, ‘‘ of the fire,'’ for ugnil<f ; 
but in other cases, also, an i is suppressed before the e 
generated by its influence (p. 174, note*); and, e.y., all 
feminine bases in yd have, in the genitive, is for i-is or y-is, 
as (jiesmi-s, for yiesmyis, from GIESMYA (see p. 169, note). 
Therefore the division awii-s might also be made, and it 
might be assumed that the i bases have, in some cases, ex- 
perienced an extension of the base, similar to those which 
were explained in the note, p. 174 (cf. §. 120.). This 
view appears to me the most correct, espe- [G. Ed. p. 225.] 
daily as in the vocative, also, avoid answers to yiesme for 
yiesmye> or giesmie. 

194. As regards the origin of the form through which, 
in the genitive, the thing designated is personified, with 
the secondary notion of the relation of space, the language 
in this case returns back to the same pronoun, wdience^ in 
§. 134., the nominative was derived. And there is a pro- 
noun for the fuller terminaiion also, viz. '^sya, which occurs 
only in the Vedas (cf. §. 55.), and the .5 of which is replaced 
in the oblique cases likewise, as in the neuter, by t (Gramm. 
Grit. §, 258.) ; so that ^ sya stands in the same relation to 
iya-m and iiOT iya-t that ^ sa does to ta-my rTW ia-t 
It is evident, therefore, tliat in ^ srya, fya, the bases ?r&*a, 
are contained with the vowel suppressed and united 



[G. Ed. p. 220.] 
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viitli tlie Vi 

dative base ^ ya. 

Here follows a general view 


of the genitive formation 





SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK, 

LATIN* 

lithuan. gothic. 

m. 

vrilca-sya, 

'vehrka-he, 

XvKO-lOy 

.... 

ivilno, omlfi-s. 

m. 

ka-sya, 

Jea-hey 

.... 

Cll-jUSy 

kdy hvi-s. 

f. 

jihwdy-a.Sy 

Idzvay-doy 

xdypbc-^^^ 

terrd'S, 

ranku-s, gihfj-s\ 

m. 

pafe-s, 

patdi-Sf 

.... 

hosti-Sy 

. . . . t gasti-s. 


paiy-us, 

.... 

TTOCri-O^y 

.... 

.... .... 

f. 

pnte-Sy 

dfnidi-s, 

.... 

Slti-Sy 

. . . . f anstai-s. 


pnty-dsj 

.... 

^ucre-cos-, 

.... 


f. 

hliavlshyaniy- 

-as, hushyainty~do, 

.... 

.... 



m. 

suno-Sy 

paseu-s. 

.... 

.... 

sunaiL’-s, suncui^s. 


.... 

pasv-6. 

iX^v-ogy 

.... 

»«»■ .«•* 


tand-Sy 

taneii-Sy 

.... 

socru-Sy 

.... kandau^i 

j 

tanw-ds, 

tanv-Oy 

TTITV-Ogy 

. • * . 


'f. 

vadhw-ds, 

• • . . 

.... 

p . • • 



gpu-s, 

/3o(f)-di, 

hovds, 



ndv-as, 

. • • • 

vd{F)-6gy 

.... 

9&** •••• 

f. 

mch-as, 

vdch~6,t 

OTT-og, 

VOC-is, 


m. 

hharot-aSy 

barhit-dy^ 

<pepovT-ogy fereiit-isy 

.... II fnjand-h 

m. 

dtman-as, 

asman-o.i 

Saipov~ogy 

serrnon-iSy 

dkmen-Sy ahmin’-s. 

n. 

ndmU’^aSy 

ndman-d,i 

rdhav-og, 

nomhi-isy 

.... namm-s. 


^ The meanings will be found in 148. 

t See (i. 193. 

I See p, 163. Note 

§ And haraib also may occur, according to the analogy of 

heremtb^ splmdmtis,"’ Y. S. p. 87, and passim. The reten- 
tion of the nasal in the genitive, however, as in all other cases, is the more 
common form, and can he abundantly quoted. For harentd, 

also haranio^ is possible, and likewise, in the other cases, the 

older AS <2 for g e. In some participles, as in fsm/ans (nom.), 

which is of constant recurrence as the usual epithet of agriculture 
vaikrya) j e never occurs. 

[| Vide §. 254. p. 302, Note t- 
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SANSK^T. 

m. bhrdtuT, 
f. duhitur, 

m. ddtur, 

n. vachas-aSf 


ZENr>. GREEK. LATIN. 

brdiaT’-S)* * * § 'na.rp-o^, fratrAs, 

dMghdhar-sd^ Ovyarp-oq, matrAs, 
ddtar-Sj Sor^p-og, datorAs, 

vaclia7ih^6,t 67Tc{(j)-og, operAs, 


LITKUAN. GOT 

.... brd 

dugter-Sr dau 


THE LOCATIVE. 

- 195. This case has, in Sanskrit and Zendj§ i for its cha- 
racter, and in Greek and Latin || has received the function of 
the dative, yet has not suffered its locative [G. Ed. p. 227.] 
signification to be lost; hence, ]^lapa6d)vtf ^aKapuviy 

dypcp> otKoty 5 transferred to time, t?] avrrj ///aepa, 

avT^ pvktL So in Sanskrit, divase, “in the day;'' 
nisi ‘^in the night." 

196. With ^ a of the base preceding it, the locative ^ ? 
passes into 7E S (§. 2.), exactly as in Zend ; but here, also, 
6i stands for ;o ^ (§. 33.) ; so that in this the Zend 
approaches very closely to the Greek datives like o’i'kqi, 
pot, and dot, in which / has not yet become subscribed, or 
been replaced by the extinction of the base vowel. To the 
forms mentioned answers niaidhydi, “in the mid- 

dle. ’ One must be careful not to regard this and similar 
phenomena as shewing a more intimate connexion between 
Greek and Zend. 

197. In Lithuanian, which language possesses a proper 
locative, bases in a correspond in this case in a remark- 
able manner with the Sanskrit and Zend, since they con- 

* It would be better to read brdthr-o, after the analogy of ddtlir-b, 

creatorisP (Burnouf, ‘‘Yacna,” p. 363, Note). 

t The gen. of ddghdar is probably dnghder-6 (see p. 194, Note t). 

X See p. 1G3, NoteJ. 

§ Few cases admit of being more abundantly quoted in Zend than the 
locative, with which, nevertheless, Rask appears to have been unacquainted 
at the time of publishing his treatise, as he does not give it in any or 
his three paradigms. 

11 I now refer the Latin dative to the Sanskrit dative, rather than to 
the locative ; see p. 1227 G. Ed., Note f. 
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tract this a with the old locative U which appears pure 
■Qowliere any niore^ to e ; hence, dieive, “ in God/’ from 
DIEWA, answers to deve, dahe. The bases 

wliich terminate with other vowels employ, however, in 
Lithuanian, without exception, ye as the locative termina- 
tion, without any accent upon the e, a circumstance which 
must not be overlooked. This e is, perhaps, only an unor- 
ganic echo, which has occasioned the change of the old locative 
i into y, as, in Zend, the plural locative termination su, by 
adding an a, appears, for the most part, in the form of 
[G. Ed. p. 228.] $}iva, or as»^ hva. To the Lithuanian ye 
answers also, in old Sclavonic, a locative termination ye, for 
which several declensions have the original pure i; so 
that nehes'i, Heaven,*” and imen-i, ‘Gn the name,’’ agree 
most strictly with the Sanskrit TTvrfti nahhas-i and 
ndmand, from nahhas, ndman. 

19S. Masculine bases in i and u, and, optionally, feminine 
bases also, have a different locative termination in San- 
skrit, viz. dti, before which '^i and are dropped; 
but in xrffrpafz, 'Gord,” and saklti, “friend,” the i has 
remained in its euphonic change to hence, paty~dii, 
sahhy-du. If we consider the vocalization of the s to v, 
shewn in §. 56\, and that, in all probability, in the dual, 
also, du has proceeded from ds (§. 206.) ; moreover, 
the circumstance that in the Vedas the genitive occurs 
with a locative meaning dcdcshmdyds, “ in deAerd^ 

for dahshbidydm, Panini VII. 1. 39.) ; and, finally, 

the fact that, in Zend, masculines in i and u likewise eni' 
ploy genitive terminations with a locative signification ; we 
shall be much disposed to recognise in this ^ dii, from 
ds, a sort of Attic or produced genitive termination. 
199. In u bases, instead of the locative the Zend usually 
employs the genitive termination \ 6 (from as), while, 
in a genitive meaning, the form eu-s is more com- 
mon ; thus we read, in the Vend. S. p. 337., 

aetalmi anhvd yat astvainii, “ b/ 
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hoc mundo quidem existent This Zend termination 6 (from 
t7*fzz) has the same relation to the Sanskrit du that a 
short a has to a long a, and the two locative terminations 
are distinguished only by the quantity of the first member 
of the diphthong. On the other hand, we find in the 
feminine base tanuy “ body/' very often the genuine 
locative form taiw-i : and we do not doubt that, in 

Sanskrit also, originally the u bases of tiie [G. Ed. p. -2*29.] 
three genders admitted in the locative the termination i 
(■gf^ sunic-ii tanic-i, Flfc^f madhic-i, or madku-n-i). 

Bases in j i employ, in the locative, the usual genitive 
termination di-s ; thus, in the Vend. S. p. 234, (;Uy-w. 5 A 5 y 

ahmi namdne yat mcL::daycdn6is, In 
hac terra quidem mazdayasnicn, which Anquetil renders by 
dans le qoays des mazdeiesnansd’' In pronouns, also, though 
they have a locative, the genitive sometimes occurs with 
a locative meaning; e. g. Vend. S. p. 46, 
ahihe vis^, in this way," or “ place," (cf. the feminine form 
ainhdo, §. 172. Note.). 

2U0. From the Zend and Sanskrit w^e have already been 
compelled to acknowledge a connexion between the genitive 
and locative; and as we have seen the locative replaced 
by the genitive, so must we, in Latin, recognise a replacing 
of the genitive by the locative. Through the formal 
agreement of the corresponding Latin and Sanskrit termi- 
nation, and from the circumstance that the genitive occurs 
with a locative meaning only in the two first declensions 
{Rornce, Corinthi, humi), not in the third or in the plural (ruri 
not ruris), M. Prof. Rosen was first induced to chai'acterize 
the Latin genitive of the two first declensions as borrowed 
from the old locative; a view, the correctness of which I 
do not doubt, and which I have already corroborated else- 
where by the genitives of the two first persons, in which mei 
till, agree most surprisingly with mayi (from me-i, §. 2.), 
‘'in me," r^fij twayi (from lived). Or ought, perhaps, a double 
inflexion i to be assumed as the sign of both a genitive and 

o o 
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a locative dative P Should Rom<s (from Romai), CorinthL 
be on one occasion genitives and on another locatives, and 
[G. Ed. p. 230.] in their different meaning be also of 
different origin P And where, then, would the origin offthe 
genitive RomcB be found, as that of the locative has been 
found already P Should mei, tui, be compared, not with ?rftr 
mayi, iivayi, fJioi, to/, but with mama, ?R tava, jiov, rod, 
Goth, meina, theinaf As the cases, like their substitutes the 
prepositions, pass easily from one relation of space • to 
another, and, to use the expression, the highest become the 
lowest, nothing appears to me more probable, than that, 
after the first declension had lost its as, then the dative, 
according to its origin a locative, necessarily became substi- 
tuted for the genitive also."'^ In the second declension the 
form o-h which belongs to the dative locative, corresponding 
to the Greek o), ol — and of which examples still remain 
handed down to us (as popidoi Romanoi) — has become doubly 
altered : either the vowel of the base alone, or only that 
[G. Ed. p. 231.] of the termination, has been left, and the 
first form has fixed itself in the dative, and the latter in the 


* The assumption that a rejected s lies at the base of the genitives in i, 
ae (a-i) appears to me inadmissible, because in all other parts of Grammar 
— numerous as the forms with a final s otherwise are — this letter has in 
Roman defied all the assaults of time, and appears everywhere where the 
cognate languages lead us to expect it : no teri'CB for terras (acc. pL), no 
lu'pi lor lupos, no aincG for amas^ &c. The question is not here that of an 
occasional suppression of the s in old poets, before a consonant in the word 
following. The genitives in e-s and ce-s occurring in inscriptions (pro- 
vincle-s^ sucBS, see Struve, p. 7.) appear to be different modes of VvTiting 
one and the same form, which corresponds to the Greek rj-s for a-? ; and 
I would not therefore derive the common genitive sues — older form suai — 
from su<je.s with the s dropped. The genitives in us, given by Hartung 
(p. 10 1.) from inscriptions in Orelli (piomin-us, exereitu-us, Castor-us, &c.), 
1 am not surprised at, for this reason, that generally us is, in Latin, a 
favourite termination for as ,* hence nomin-us has the same relation 
H ndmu’-as, that nominJ-bus has to ndma-bhyas, and 

lupus to vrika-s. 
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genitive, which is therefore similar to the nom. plural, w’liere, 
in like manner, Romani stands for Roinanoi. But the dative 
is not universally represented in Latin by a locative ter- 
mination; for in the pronouns of the two first persons 
answers to ma-hyam, from ma-hhyami and tihi to 
tu-hhyam; as, however, the league between the dative and 
locative had been once concluded, this truly dative termi- 
nation occurs with a locative meaning (yhiy ubi), while vice 
vers(% in Sanskrit, the locative very frequently supplies the 
place of the dative, which latter, however, is most usually 
expressed by the genitive, so that the proper dative is, for 
the most part, applied to denote the causal relation. 

201. Pronouns of the 3d person have, in Sanskrit, in 
instead of i in the locative, and the ^ a of the appended 
pronoun m sma is elided (see §. 165.) ; hence, rffelH 
tasinim “in him’'; '^w^kasm'in, “in whom This n, 
which seems to me to be of later origin, as it were an n 
e(pe?\,KV(jTtK6v, does not extend to the two first persons, and 
is wanting in Zend also in those of the third ; hence, 

ahmi, “ in this.'** As to the origin of the i signifying 
the place or time of continuance, it is easily discovered as 
soon as i is found as the root of a demonstrative ; which, 
however, like the true form of all other pronominal roots, 
has escaped the Indian Grammarians. 

202. Feminine bases ending with long simple vowels 
have, in Sanskiut, a peculiar locative termination ; viz. 

am, in which, also, the feminines in short i and u may at 
will participate fcf. §. 192.); while the monosyllabic femi- 
nine bases in long ^ i and ^ u, for dm, admit also the 
common i ; hence, bkiy-dm or bhiy-i, “ in 

fear,” from vft bht"^' In Zend this termi- [Gr. Ed. p. 232.] 

Perhaps the termination dm is a coiTuption of the feminine genitive 
termination as (cf. §. 198. ^■^^]’q^dakshind7/ds for daJcshindydm), 
where it should be observed that in Prakrit, as in Greek, a final 5 has 
frequently become a nasal. 
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natioij Am has become abbreviated to a (cf. §.214.); hence, 
yahny-a, “ in which,’’ from yahrai 

(cf. §. 172.). This termination appears, however, in Zend, 
to be less diffused than in Sanskrit, and not to be applicable 
to feminines in j i and > w. The form iamvi is clearly 
more genuine than the Sanskrit tanaii^ although from the 
earliest period, also, tanwdm may have existed. 

203. We here give a general view of the locative, and 
of the eases akin to it in Greek and Latin (see §. 148.) : 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. LATIN. 

LITHUAN. 

m. 

vrikef" 

vehrke,^ 

\vKLd, lay A, 

Wilke, 

f. 

jihwdy-cim, 

hizvay-a. 

terra-^U 

ranko-ye. 

m. 

2Jaty-cLii,\ 

.... 

'koo'lA, hosfA, 

pdtirye* 

f. 


.... 

TTcpTiA, sifA, 

awi-ye. 

f. 

bkavidhyanty- 

-dm, bushyainifa, 

... 1 

m. 

sun-uih 

.... 

pecuA, 

sunii-ije. 

f. 

tarA-du,% 

ianiv-i, 

ttItv-i, socruA, 


n. 

madhu^n-U 

.... 

ixedv~t, .... 


f. 

vadliw-dm, 

.... 

* . 


m.f.yar-?, 

gav-i, 

lSo{F)-!, boiA, 


f. 

ndv^i, 

.... 

vd{F)-t, .... 

« • • • 

m. 

hharat-i, 

barent-7, 

4>epovT‘’t, ferentA, 


m. 

atmari'-h 

asmainA, 

dalpov-L, sermonA 


n. 

ndmn^b 

ndmainA, 

ToKav-L, nominA, 


m. 

hhrdfar-i. 

brdthrA 9 ll 

TrarpA, fratrA, 


f. 

duhifarH, 

duglidherAf 

dvyarpA, matrA, 


m. 

ddtar-i, 

ddthrA9\\ 

dorgp-i, datorA, 


n. 

vachas-^i, 

vacaaihA, 

eVe(cr)-o ojoerA, 



* See 196. t See 198. t Or prity-din. § Or tanw-dm. 

11 The rejection of the a preceding the ?' in the theme seems to me more 
probable than its retention. The i of the termination is guaranteed by the 
other consonantal declension, which in this case we can abundantly enough 
exemplify. (Regarding dughdh&r^-i, see p. 194, Note t)* That in Sanskrit 
bhrdtar-i, duldtar-i, ddtar-i, ai’e used instead of hhrdtri, &c. is contrary 

to 
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VOCATIVE. 

204. The vocative in the Sanskrit family of languages 
has either no case-sign at all, or is identical with the 
nominative : the former is the principle, the latter the 
practical corruption, and is limited in Sanskiit to mono- 
syllabic bases terminating in a vowel : hence, bhi-s 
“ fear r’ as k[-£. A hnal a of the nominal [G. Ed. p. 234.] 
bases remains, in Sanskrit and Zend, unchanged ; in Lithua- 
nian it is weakened to e ; and the Greek and Latin also, in 
the uninflected vocative of the corresponding declension, 
prefer a short e to o or w, which, under the protection of the 
terminations, appears as the final letter of the base. We 
must avoid seeing in \vKe, lupe, ease terminations : these 
forms have the same relation to vrika that Treyre, 
quinqiie, have to pancha ; and the old a, which ap- 
pears in XvKog as o, in lupus as w, has assumed the form of 
e without any letter following it. In Zend, the consonantal 
bases, when they have s in the nominative, retain it in the 
vocative also ; thus, in the present participle we have fre- 
quently found the form of the nominative in the sense of the 
vocative. 

205. Bases in i and u have, in Sanskrit, Guna ; neuters, 
however, have also the pure vowel : on the other hand, 


to the theory of the weakest cases (§. 130.), to which in other respects the 
locative belongs. As, however, bases in ui' r?), with respect to 
the rejection and lengthening of the a, have a very great agreement with 
bases in it must here be further remarked, that these too, in the 
locative, do not strictly follow the suppression of the a in the weakest 
cases, which is conditionally prescribed in §, 140., but optionally retain 
the a, or reject it; so that with ndmii-i also ndman-i is used. With 
hrdtar-i, however, exists no hlirdtr-i, and the form pitr-i^ given at ^.132. 
is an oversight: the Greek Trarp-i may therefore, with respect to the 
shortening of the base, be better compared with the dative pitr-e. 
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polysyllabic feminines in i and u shorten this final vowel ; 
while a final m d, by the commixture of an i, becomes e 
{§. 2.). The language, however, both by producing and 
shortening the final vowel, clearly aims at one and the 
same end, only by opposite ways ; and this end, in fact, is 
a certain emphasis in the address. To the Giina form 
S, from a^u, correspond remarkably the Gothic and 
Lithuanian ; as svnaiiy sunaii, resembling the Sanskrit 
Gothic feminine bases in i do not occur in 
[G. Ed. p. 235.] Ulfilas in the vocative : as, however, they, 
in other respects, run parallel to the u bases, the vocative 
amtai, from ANSTI, might be expected as an analogous form 
to handau. The Lithuanian i bases in the vocative extend 
their theme in the same manner as in the genitive (§. 193.); 
so that, properly, there is no vocative of this class of words, 
and aivie answers to zicdke, ydesme (Ruhig's third declension), 
for zivdkle, cj'iesmiie.] Masculine bases, in Gothic, in i, like 
the masculine and neuter a bases, have lost their final vowel 
in the vocative, just as in the accusative and nominative ; 
hence ^ulf\ daur\ gast\ In bases in n the Gothic shares 
with the Latin the suppression of the final consonant, 
wdiich has passed over from the nominative to the voca- 
tive ; while only the Sanskrit and Zend again introduce 


* The Zend can at will attach Guna to a final > zi, or not ; and we find 
both mainyo and viainyu as the vocative of 9 

■nialnyu, spirit.” On the other hand, we have found a final j i only, with- 
out Guna; and indeed frequently palti^ “lord’" So Vend S. 

p. 456, ^yAi59A5y A3e^\5J':a’JA5> usihista namdno-paltiA^'^''^^^, lord 

of the place The j i between the preposition and the verb serves as 
a conjnuctive vowel, to assist the juncture of the words (cf. §. 150. Note). 

t It follows from this, and from §. 193., that {§. 177.) I have incor- 
rectly assumed ei as the termination in the dative. For dwi-ei, the division 
should be made thus, dwle-l ; and this is analogous with zwake-i, giesme-i, 
for zwdkleA, gles77iye-‘i. 
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into the vocative the nasal which had been dropped in the 
nominative. Adjectives in German, with respect to the 
vocative, have departed from the old path, and retain 
the case-sign of the nominative; hence Gothic blind's, 
“ blind In Old Northern, substantives also follow this 
irregular use of the nominative sign. The Greek has 
preserved a tolerable number of its vocatives pure from 
the nominative sign, and in some classes of words uses 
tlie bare base, or tiiat abbreviation of it which the laws of 
euphony or efieminacy rendered requisite ; hence, raXav op- 
posed to TaKa<;, for 'vapievr opposed to ’^apieig, ttol 

for iraLO opposed to In guttural and labial bases the 

language has not got free of the nominative sign in the voca- 
tive, because k£ and (|, yp-) are very favourite combina- 
tions, to which the alphabet also has paid homage by parti- 
cular letters to represent them. Still the [G. Ed. p. -236.] 
vocative ai>a, together with dva^, is remarkable, and lias that 
sound which might be expected from a theme dvaKr, to 
w^hicig in its uninflected state, neither kt, nor, conveniently, 
even the k, could be left. “ For the rest it is easy to imagine 
(says Buttmann, p. 180), that particularly such things as are 
not usually addressed, prefer, when they happen to be ad- 
dressed, to retain the form of the nominative, as 5 ttovj T’ * 
The Latin has followed still farther the road of corruption in 
the vocative which was prepared by the Greek, and employs 
in its place the nominative universally, except in the mascu- 
line second declension. The substantive bases mentioned in 
§. 148. form, in the vocative, 


^ To this circumstance may also the redntroduction of the case-sign in 
the neuter be owing, while the Sanskrit einpkys the hare base. iVI ore- 
over, this fact also may have co-operated towards the Greek more easily 
freeing iiselt in the vocative from the bare primar}^ form, because it ap- 
pears at the begirming of compounds much more rarely than in Sanskrit. 
(See 5.112.) 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHUAN. 

GOTHIC. 

m. 

vrika, 

vehrka, 

XvKe, 

lupe, 

wilke, 

Vlllf. 

n. 

dan a, 

data, 

Stdpo-V, 

donu-m, 

.... 

daur\ 

f. 

jihive, 

hizvi? 

X(^pcc, 

terra. 

rank a, 

giba? 

m. 

patSf 

paiti^ 

TTOCT/, 

hosti-s, 

.... 

gast\ 

f. 

jjrite, 

dfntii 

ITOpTt, 

siti-s, 

.... 

.... 

n. 

vdrU 

vairi. 

'topi, 

mare, 

.... 

.... 

f. 

bhavi shy anti, 

hushyaintd 

.... 

— 

.... 

.... 

m. 

sunu, 

pahi) 

(xdv. 

pecii-s, 

sunau, 

siinaiL. 

f. 

tano, 

tanu, 

TTITV, 

socrii-s, 

.... 

handau. 

n. 

madhii, 

madhu, 

pedv, 

p)ecu, 

.... 

.... 

f. 

vadhu, 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Q m. f. gdu-s, 

gdas. 

l3ov, 

ho-s, 

.... 

.... 


ndu-s, 

.... 

vav, 

.... 

. . . . 

.... 

^ f . 

vdk, 

udc-s ? 

07T~£, 

VOC'-S, 

. « • . 

.... 

ijm. 

bharan, 

harah-s, 

(pepo^v, 

feren-s, 

, side ah- 

■6*, jiyand. 


dtman, 

ah^ian, 

SoIijlov, 

sermd, 

akmu , 

ahma\ 

n. 

ndman, 

ndman, 

rdXav, 

nomen, 

.... 

nam6\ 

m. 

hhrdtar, 

hrdtare,^ 

nOLrep, 

frafer, 

. . . . 

brothar. 

f. 

duhltar, 

dughdhare, 

^ Bv'^'arep, mater. 

mote, 

dauhtar. 

m. 

ddtar, 

ddtare,^ 

OOT7]p, 

da for, 

.... 

.... 

n. 

vachas, 

vachS, 

67rof,t 

opus. 


.... 


DUAL. 

NOMINATIVE^ ACCUSATIVE^ VOCATIVE. 

206- These three cases have, in Sanskrit, in the mascu- 
line and feminine, the termination du, which probably 
arose from as by vocalization of the s (cf. §§. 56^. and 
198.), and is therefore only a stronger form of the plural 
termination as. The dual, both in the cases mentioned and 
in the others, prefers the broadest terminations, because 
it is based on a more precise intention than the indefinite 


See 44. 


t See §. 128. 
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plural, and needs, therefore, stronger emphasis, and more 
lively personification. Compare, also, in the neuter, the 
long i of the dual with the short i of the plural : as 
asruni with asruni. 

207. While the Prakrit and Pali have lost [G. Ed. p. 238.] 

the dual, the Zend has retained it ; still, however, so that 
instead of it the plural often occurs, and in the Vend. S., 
p. 203, A.U d sciienuhyahcldty ''and as far as 

the knees,'' is used with a plural termination. In the verb 
the dual is still more rare ; but here, however, it is not en- 
tirely lost, and many examples of it can be quoted in the 
V. The Sanskrit termination ^ dii occurs in the cor- 
responding places in Zend in the form of gou do, which, 
according to §, 56h, stands at the same time for the Sanskrit 
termination and gives an emphatic proof that the 

Sanskiit dual termination du is nothing else than a cor- 
ruption of ds, and, in fact, an occasional one which 
appears in grammar only once or twice (see §. lOS.), while 
the example herein given by the Sanskidt has been raised 
to a general principle by the Zend. This principle be- 
comes almost irrefragable matter of fact from the conside- 
ration that the Zend has even actually retained, in the 
dual, the sibilant before the particle a5^ cha, and uses 
dos-cha, not do-cha, as might have been expected if the 
dual termination ^ du, in Sanskrit, were the original form, 
and not a corruption of as. Thus we read in the 

Vend. S. p. 225, as 

toiuhae hurvdos-cJia ameretat-dos-cJia, ‘'the two Haurvats and 
Amertats/’t What Anquetil, in liis A^oca- [G. Ed. p. 239 .] 


* Cf. Gramm. Grit. Add. to r. 137. 

t Cf. Anquetil II. 175. The two Genii, which Anquetil writes Khor- 
dad and Amerdad^ appear very frequently in the dual, also with the ter- 
mination hya 212.) ; and where they occur with plural terminations, 
tins may be ascribed to the disuse of the dual, and the possilsility of 

replacing' 
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bulary (p. 456), writes naerekemOi and renders by “deux 
femmes^ can be nothing else than ndirdcay-do, 

from the base ndlrikd. The form 

ndlnkaijno is, however, evidently more genuine than 
ndirike; as, according to the Sanskrit principle 
(§. *213.), from a feminine base must have been formed 
ndirikd. From bd::u, Rask cites the form 

hdzvdo, “ arms/’ without remarking that it is a dual : it 
clearly belongs, however, to this number, w^hich. was to be 
expected referring to the arms ; and bdzii forms, in 

the nominative plural, bdzvo or hdzavu. 

Still, in the edited parts of the Zend-Avesta, examples are 
wanting of bdzvdo, regarding the genuineness of which, how- 
ever, I have no doubt. 

‘ 208. In the Veda dialect, the termination ^ dit occurs 
frequently abbreviated to d, so that the last element of the 
diphthong is suppressed. Several examples of this abbre- 
viated form occur in Rosen‘’s “ Specimen ’’ ; as, 
eikvin-d, “ the two Aswins,” from asvm, and nard, “ two 
[G. Ed. p. 240.] men,” which can be derived both from nar 

replacing the daal in all cases by the plural. Thus we read, 1. c. p. 21]. 
Jiaurvatdt-o and amertt-as-’cha as accusative, and with the fullest and 
perhaps sole correct reading of the theme. We will, however, not dwell 
on this point any longer here, hut only remark, that haurvMdt is very 
frequently abbre\uated to liaurzat^ and the d of amereidt is often found 
shortened; whence, p. 104, A5^f^X5»7>A5^ liauvvafbya, 
arrih'etatbya^ (see ^ko8.) ; asAIs ameretata hya is a palpable 

error. Undoubtedly, in the passage before us, for hurvdohcha^ must be 
read either haurvatCiokcha^ or haurvatatao'scha, or haurvatatdoscha. Com- 
pare 1, c. p. 91, liaorvatataus-ckawiih. the termi- 

nation dus for doi (cf. §. 33.\ but incorrectly ^ d for i 6, 
The two twin genii are feminine, and mean apparently, ‘‘ Entirencss'' and 
“ Immortality.^" The forms preceding them, therefore, toi and uhad, are 
likewise feminine ; the former for w te ($. 33.), the latter for iibhe 
(cf. §. 28.). We must also regard the dual form mentioned at §. 45. of 
the so-called Amschaspants not as neuter, but as feminine. 
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mi) and from nam, but which, more probably comes 
from nar. In Zend the abbreviated termination from dais 
likewise employed, and, in fact, more copiously than the fuller 
termination ; and we rejoice to see, in the Heaven of Ormuzd 
also, the twin pair called Indian, and celebrated for their 
youthful beauty. We read, namely, in Vend- S. p. 313, 

A5 aspiuiL-clia yavcmo yaz 
(maidhe)^ '' Ahvinoscjiie juvenes venpriWiurA which Anquetil 
renders by ‘‘je fais Jzescime a V eivelle ns toujour s {sitbsisianVj, 
The Sanskrit asvind however, can, in Zend, give 

notliing but aspind or asphia (§. 50.) : the former we owe 
here to the protecting particle dm (see p. 175, Note t 
G. Ed.). The plural yavan-6 (from yavanas), referring to 
the dual aspind^ is worthy of remai'k, however (if the read- 
ing be correct), as it furnishes a new proof that, in the 
received condition of the Zend, the dual was near being 
lost: the verb being, for the most part, .found in the plural 
when referring to nouns in the dual form. 

209. From the Veda termination d, and the short q,^' 
which frequently stands for it in Zend, the transition is 
easy to the Greek e, as this vowel, at the end of words, is a 
favourite representative of the old d ; and, as above, in the 
vocative (§. 204.), XvKe stood for vrika, v'dnrka, 

so here, also, avdpa (with euphonic 5) corresponds to the 
above-mentioned Veda nard, and Zend nar-a. Al- 
though, according to §. 4., co also very frequently stands for 
^ d, still we must avoid regarding Xvko) as the analogous 
form to vrikd, or vehrkd (see §. 211.). That 

however, the Lithuanian dual it of masculine [G. Ed. p. 241.] 
bases in a (in the nominative) is connected with the Veda and 
Zend dual termination spoken of, L e, has proceeded from d, I 


^ Thus, Vendidad Sade, p. 23, haurvaia 

amcretdta^ “the two Haurvats and Amertats"'; p. 136, and frequently, 
A>^ dm iiam. “tv;o men.” Cf. Gramm. Grit. Add. to r. 137. 
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have the less doubt because in the other declensions the Li- 
thuanian dual also agrees in this case most strictly with the 
Sanskrit, and the Lithuanian u or u (uo) is, in some other 
places, equally the representative of an old d (see §. 162.), 
compare, dumu or dudu^ I give,’' with daddmi ; 

dtisUi '' I will give,” with ddsydmt And the mono- 

sylla])ic pronominal bases also in a sound in the dual u ; 
thus td, ku = ]cL We hold, therefore, the VMa 

form ■^T mkd, the Zend vehrM, and the Li- 

thuanian ivilku, as identical in principle : we are, at 
least, much more inclined to this view of the matter 
than to the assumption that the u of wilku is the last 
portion of the Sanskrit diphthong ^ du, and that ivilJcu 
belongs to the form vrikdiu In the vocative the Lithu- 
anian employs a shorter u, and the accent falls on the 
preceding syllable : thus icilku, opposed to wilku, in which 
respect may be compared -ndrep opposed to Ttarrjp, and §. 205. 

210. Masculine and feminine bases in i and u suppress, 

in Sanskrit, the dual case termination ^ du, and, in com- 
pensation, lengthen the final vowel of the base in its iinin- 
flected form; thus, pati, from patl; from 

^^sunu. The bazu-do^ “arms,” (from bdzu) men- 

tioned in §. 207., is advantageously distinguished from these 
abbreviated forms. The curtailed form is not, however, 
w^anting in Zend also, and is even the one most in use. 
From >55y-5A55 7}iainyu, “ spirit,” we frequently find the dual 

mainyu ; on the other hand, for erezu, “ two 

[G. Ed. p. 242.] fingers,” we meet wuth the shortened form 
erezu, which is identical with the theme (Vend. S. 
p. 318, dva ereziu 

211, The Lithuanian, in its i and u bases, rests on the 

above-mentioned Sanskrit principle of the suppression of 
the termination and lengthening of the final vowel : hence, 
awl, “ two sheep ” (fern.), answers to avi, from am ; 
and mnu, “ two sons,” to On this principle rests 
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also the Gr&k dual of tlie two first declensions. If it be 
not desired entirely to remove the co of Avxcx} from a Grecian 
soil, and banish it completely to India, it may be allow^ed 
to seek its origin, not in the long a of vnkd, but in 
the short o of the base, as the first declension has a long 
a in the dual, because its bases terminate with altliough 
in the common dialect this letter is very frequently repre- 
sented by jy. Or may it, perhaps, have happened, that, in 
the dual oc of the first declension an / subscribed has been 
lost, and thus rd for va would correspond to the Sanskrit 
W te (from fd-Pz or z)? Be that as it may, still the dual 
has always the quality a, because it is comprehended in the 
base, and the co of Ad/cw may be regarded as merely the 
lengthening of the o of Avko ; for it must be assumed, that if 
the Sanskrit a bases had preserved the short a in Greek, and 

vrlka-s had become KvKa-gy then the dual too would 
6 \ • 

be \vKd, and not Kvkoo. 

212. Neuters have, in the Sanskrit dual, for the termi- 
nation of the cases under discussion, not ^ du, but z\ as in 
the plural they have not as but short i (^). A final ^ a 
of the base with this ^ % passes into ?? ^ (§. 2.); hence, 

sate, ‘^two hundred, ''' from * [B. Ed. p. 242.] 

other vowels interpose a euphonic n ; hence, tdki-n-i, 

two palates.’’ In Zend I can quote the neuter dual only in 
the a bases ; as, for example, we frequently find 
saiU (§. 41 .), answering to the Sanskrit safe ; and 
duye hazaiire, two thousand,^" (§. 43.) for 
dwe saJiasre. 

213. The Greek has renounced a termination distin- 
guishing the neuter from the two natural genders; but 
the Sanskrit appears to have extended the neuter z men- 
tioned above also to the feminine d bases. But the coin- 
cidence of the feminine form f^jihwi, “two tongues,’’ 
from f^^jihwdt with the neuter ddne, “ two gifts,” is, 
as the Zend instructs us, only external, and the two forms 

Q 
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meet in quite different ways, and have such a relation to 
one another, that in ddne, from ddna-{-i, a dual termina- 
tion, and, in fact, the usual one of neuters, is actually con- 
tained; but in the masculine-feminine termina- 

tion du (from as, §. 206.) is lost, but can, however, be again 
restored from the Zend form ndirihay-do, “ two 

worn end* I believe, that is to say, that jiliive has 
arisen or been corrupted from jiliivay-du"' in such a 

manner, that after the termination has been dropped, the 
preceding semi-vowel has returned to its vowel nature, and 
has become a diphthong with the d of the base (see §. 2. and 
cf. p. 121 G. ed.). The therefore, like the Gothic 

singular dative gihai (§. 161.) would have only an apparent 
termination, he. an extension of the base which originally 
accompanied the real case termination. In Zend, however, 
the ahhrevi?vted feminine dual form in i likewise occurs 
(§. 207. Notet), and is, indeed, the prevalent one; but it is 
[G. Ed. p. 244.] remarkable, and a fair and powerful con- 
firmation of my assertion, that even this abbreviated form 
in d, where the appended particle as^ cka stands be- 
side it, has preserved the case sign s; and, as above, 
As^>i:ju5^A3^j7ggA5 ameretaf-dos-chai '‘the t^vo Amertats,*” so 
we find, Vend. S. p. 58, ameshes-chn 

spenU, “and two Amshaspants'’ (“ ncn-conniventesque sanc- 
tos,'' cf. amisha and Nalus V. 25, 26. and see §. 50.).j' 

The form es is to be deduced from the full form 
vWguj^,iA5 ay-dos ; so that, after dropping the jus do, the pre- 
ceding ay must have been contracted to e, just as (p. 12 i 


* Cf. the dual genitive and locative jikivay-os, 

t The MS, has here amesescha^ but j frequently occurs 

in the place of ;t5, although, as it appears, through an error. Cf. 1. c. 
p. 88, cLove yamh mnese hpente\ 

and see §,51. 
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G. Ed.) in Prakrit, emi has arisen from the Sanskrit 
aydmi, by rejecting the d. We may support the 
derivation of jihiije from jihivay-du, by this 

circumstance, also, that in the Veda dialect the feminine i 
bases may lose the dual termination du, and then display the 
naked base ; thus, in the scholia to Panini, 
vdrdhi iipdnakdu, “ boar-leather shoes/’ for vdrdhydu. 

It is very remarkable, that even this Veda form, only one 
example of which can be quoted, can be referred to the Zend 
language. We find, frequently, tevisla applied to 

feminine dual substantives {e.g. Vend. S. p. 225.); and I 
infer that its theme ends with a long, not a short i, from the 
frequently-occurring plural accusative tevishis 

(Vend. S. pp. 99, 102).''*" 

214. To the Sanskrit-Zend feminine dual [G. Ed. p. 245.] 
forms in d answer the Lithuanian in i, as ranki, from 
RANKA ; so that of the diphthong e only the last ele- 
ment is left. The Lithuanian forms the accusative dual, in 
contradistinction to the cognate languages, according to the 
analogy of the singular, by a ringing nasal, e.g, witJcuk The 
Latin has preserved only in duo and ambo a remnant of the 
dual corresponding to the Greek, which, however, in the 
oblique cases, is replaced by plural terminations. Here fol- 
lows a general view of the nominative, accusative, and voca- 
tive dual (see §. 148.). 


* It is perhaps a participle of the reduplicated pret., accordiug to the 
analogy of the Sanskrit tmivas^ fem. tenuAii (Gramm. 

Grit. §. 603.) ; and indeed, from the root tav, ‘^to be able,” it may 
signify ‘‘ powerful, strong."’ The c e for ;t3 e is explained by the influ- 
ence of the » V, And utayuiti also is an adjective feminine 

dual ; but I am unable to quote examples of the other cases of this word, 
from which to learn whether 2 or z is its final vowel. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LlTnUANIAN. 

r^m. 

vrik'hi. 

v'ehrkdo. 

.... 

.... 


vnkd, 

vehrlsAd' 

Kvkco, 

N.ivilku, V. wt/h 

jr 11- 

dune, 

date, 

Sd>p(jo, 

.... 


.... 

Mzvay-do, 

.... 

.... 

u— J 

jiJnve, 

hizve, 


N. ranla, V. rdnl 



poiti ? 

Troct-e, 

^.paCi, V. pdtu 

fif. 

prifi, 

dfriii ? 

TtopTi-^e, 

N. awi, N. dwL 

n. 

vdri-'ih-i, 

.... 

^Spi-e, 

. . . 



^ Wuile consonantal bases occur in tbe dual both with a long and a short 
the a bases, contrary to the practice otherwise adopted of shortening a 
final d, exliibit in the nom. ace. dual, for the most part, the original long 
vowel. 1 deduce this, among other words, from the so-called Amsliaii’‘ 
pants^ which, together with the feminine form noticed at J. 207. Note f*? 
arefound also -as masculine ; e g. Vend. S. pp. 14. SO, 31, &c. : 

AV57(oa5.«A!S(5o>^ ameslia spentd 

hucsathrd liudCioyilw ayese, ‘‘I glorify the two Amshaspants {non coiuii- 
zentesque sanctos) the good rulers, who created good.” If amesha spentd 
and hucsathrd w’ere plural forms, the final a would be short, or at least 
appear much more frequently short than long ; while, on the contrary, 
these repeatedly recurring expressions, if I mistake not, have everywhere 
a long a, and only in the vocative a short a (Vend. S. p. 67. Cf. §. 200.). 
That the epithet huddonho is in the plural cannot incur doubt, from the 
dual nature of the Amsliasp (cf. §, 20P,) : this resembles, to a certain 
degree, the use of adjective genitives referring to a substantive in the 
ablative, which was mentioned in §. 180. We find, also, the forms 
ame^lido spentdo (Vend. S. p. 518.), which indeed might also be feminine 
plural forms, but shew themselves only as masculine duals, in the same 
meaning as the so frequent ameshd spentd. We find also, frequently, 
spenistd mainyu.^ “the two most holy spirits” 
(p. 80), through which the dual form in d of bases in a is likewise con- 
firmed in the most unequivocal manner. The answer to the query, 
Whether generally only two Amshaspants are to be assumed ? wdiether 
the genitive plural {ameshananm spentananm\ and sometimes also the 
accusative plural, is only the representative of the dual, wRich is very 
uncertain and shaken in its use? w^hetlier under the name Amshaspants^ 
perhaps, w^e should always understand the Genii Haurvat (Khordad) and 

A^nertat 
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f. 

SANSKRIT. 

hhavisJnjanty- 

ZEND. GREEK. LITHCAXIAX. 

■du, bushy ainti, .... .... 

m. 

sunUf 

pyasUf i'^Ov-e, N. sicnu, V. su/vl 

f. 

tanu, 

tanu, Ttirv-e, .... 

m. 

madh u-nA, 

.... pLeOv-e, .... 

f. 

vadhic-du, 

.... .... .... 

m. j 

P. gav-du,^ 

/3d(F)-e, 

f. 

ndv-dii, 

.... va(F)-e, .... 

f. 

vdch-a ii, 

vdchAiG, .... .... 


Ainertat, and whether these two Genii, according to the principle of the 
Sanskrit copulative compounds, have the dual termination for this reason 
alone, that they are usually found together, and are, together, two? 
whether, in fine, these two twin-genii are identical with the Indian 
Aswinen, which were referred in §.208. to the Zend-Avesta? The reply 
to all these queries lies beyond the aim of this book, ^Ve will here only 
notice that, Vend. S. pp. 80 and 422, the Genii Haurvat’^ivA Ameriat^ 
although each is in the dual, stiU are, together, named 

spMstd mainyu ma^dd tevisM, &c., ‘nhe 
two most holy spirits, the great, strong.’' As Genii, and natural objects 
of great indefinite number, where they are praised, often have the word 
vispa, ‘‘ail,” before them, it would he important to shew whether “all 
Amshaspanta ” are never mentioned ; and the utter incompatibility of the 
Amsh. with the word vispa, would then testify the impassable duality of 
these Genii. If they are identical with the celestial physicians, the Indian 
Asvdnen, then '‘Entireness” and "ImmortaHty” would be no unsuitabk 
names for them. In Panini we find (p. 808) the expressions 
mdtara-pitardu and ft marked as peculiar to the 
VCMas. They signify “the parents,” but, literally, they probably mean 
‘‘two mothers two fathers,” and “two fathers two mothers. For the 
first member of the compound can here scarcely be aught hut the abbre- 
viated dual pitard, matard; and if this is the case, we should here have 
an analogy to the conjectured signification of JiaurvCd-a 

Bases in ^ d form the strong cases (§. 129.) from W du ; those in 
an, and nouns of the agent in lengthen in those cases, with 

the exception of the vocative singular, the last vowel hut one (see 
§. 144.) 



[G. Ed. p,248.] 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LITHUANIAN. 


vach-n^ 

vdch~a, 

OTT-e, 

• • • e 

m. 

bharant-dUf 

haranUdo, 

.... 



bharant-di 

barant-a. 

(pepovr-e^ 

.... 

m. 

dfmdn-dii,f 

asman~do, 

.... 

.... 


dlmdn-d. 

asman-a, 

dalfioi'-e, 

N. V. dkmen- i 

'n. 

7idmn-t, 

.... 

raAav-e, 

.... 

m. 

bhrdtar-du. 

bratar-do. 

.... 



bhrdtar-d 

hrdtar-a, 

Tvarep-e, 

a • * * 

c 

i. 

duhitar-du. 

dughdhar- 

do, .... 



duhitar-d, 

dughdhar-i 

7, Ovyarep-e, 

, .... 

111. 

ddtdr-duy’f 

ddtdr-ao, 

.... 

.... 


ddtdr-di 

ddtdr-a. 

^OTTjp-e, 

» • • • 

n. 

vackas4, 

.... 

e7re(cr)-e, 

• « « • 


I^^STRUMEisTAL, DATIVE^ ABLATIVE. 

215. These three cases have in the Sanskrit and Zend dual 
a common termination; while in Greek the genitive has 
joined itself to the dative, and borrowed its termination from 
it. It is in Sanskrit wn hhydrrii which in Zend has been 
abbreviated to hya. Connected with the same is, first, 

the termination bkyam, which, in the pronoun of the two 

first persons, denotes the dative singular and plural, but 
in the singular of the first person has become abbreviated 
to ^ hyam (§. 23.). This abbreviation appears, however, 

[G. Ed, p. 249.] to be very ancient, as the Latin agrees 

* The Veda duals in d are as yet only cited in bases in a, n, and av 
J. I.) ; however, the Zend leads us to expect their extension to the 
other consonantal declensions, as also the circumstance that, in other parts of 
grammar, in the Vedas d is occasionally found for dzi, and other diph- 
thongs; e.y. ndhhd^ as locative for nabhdu^ from Tflfi? nabhi, 
'‘navel.” 

t See the marginal note marked (^' ), p. 229. 
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remarkably with it ; and mi-hi corresponds to ma-nyam, 
as ti-hi does to iu-bhijam. In the second place, 
hhyasy which expresses the dative and ablative plural, is 
pronounced in Zend hyo (§. 56^.), in Latin bus, suppressing’ 
the y, and with the usual change of as into us. The Li- 
thuanian has mus for has in the dative plural (§. 63.): this 
more complete form has, however, remained only in the 
pronoun of the two hrst persons, where mu~mus, ‘‘nobis,''' 
yu-miis, “ V obis s' are used as well as mu-ins^ yu-m’s; while 
in all other words v/e find simply ms as the sign of the 
dative— -iri/ A’ u-tu. 9, &c. In the dual dative the Lithuanian 
has only the m of the Sanskrit termination hhydm, as 
liiJha-m, Tills m is, hovv^ever, not the final letter of bhydin, 
but the initial labial, 6, in a nasal form (§. 63.)''^ ; to me, at 
least, it appears improper to regard this dual termination 
otherwise than that of the cognate plural case ; and 1 have 
no doubt of the identity of the m of wilha-mi \vkoiv, with 
that of wilJca~ms (for idika-mns), KvKoig, According to this 
explanation, therefore, the German plural dative corresponds 
to the Lithuanian dual dative, vulfa-m, yasti-m, su7iu-m.f 
216. A third form related to the dual ter- [G-. Ed. p. *250.] 
mination hhydni is hhtSs as sign of the instru- 

mental plural. This termination which is in Zend bis, 


On the facile transition of v into m (cf. p. 114) rests also, I doubt 
not, the connexion of the termination yiivcmis “ye two/’ 
dvdm, “ we two/’ with the common termination du^ before vowels ar, 
which in the pronouns spoken of has stiffened into din, and in this form 
has remained even before consonants. VYhether the case is the same with 
the verbal third dual person .insi tdm shall be discussed hereafter. 

t Cf. Grimm, I. 828. 17, where the identity of the Lithuanian- German^ 
inflection ?7i with the b (bh of the older languages) was first shewm. When, 
however, Grimm, Lc., says of the Lithuanian that only the pronouns and 
adjectives have ms in the dative plural, the substantives simply w, this is 
perhaps a mistake, or the plural is named instead of the dual ; for Ruhig 
gives ponamSs ‘‘domlnis” aklmSs ‘‘‘oculist' &c. 
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(also bis), lias in Latin fixed itself in the dative and 
ablative,’^ which mast together supply the place of the instru- 
mental; while in Lithuanian, with the exchange of the 
labial medial for the nasal of this organ (§. 63.), mis is the 
property of the instrumental alone, so that puti-mis answers 
to TrfrrfWH pati-hliis, paiti-bis. 

217. I have already elsev/here affirmed, that the Greek 
termination <piv, is to be referred to tliis place, t and what 
is there said may be introduced here also. If (piv, and not 
(pii be assumed to be the elder of the two forms, we may offer 
the conjecture that it has arisen from <pig, following the analogy 
of the change of peg into pev in the 1st person plural, which 
corresponds to the Sanskrit mas and Latin mus^ ; (pig would 
correspond to the Sanskrit hhis and Latin bis, in nobis, vobis. 
Perhaps, also, there originally existed a difference between 
(pt and <piv (which we find used indifferently for the singular 
and plural), in that the former may have belonged to the 
singular, the latter to the plural ; and they may have had 
the same relation to one another that, in Latin, bi has to 
bis in tibi and vobis; and that, in Lithuanian, mi has to mis 
in alcimi, ''through the eye,” and akimis, "through the 
eyes.” It has escaped notice that the terminations (pi and 

[G. Ed. p. 251.] (piv belong principally to the dative : their 
locative and instrumental use — avT6(pi, Qvpr]<pt, jBlrjpLv — is ex- 
plained by the fact, that the common dative also has assumed 
the sign of these relations. The strict genitive use of the ter- 
mination (pt, (piv, may perhaps be altogether denied ; for if pre- 
positions, which are elsewhere used in construction with the 


* In tlie 1st and 2d pronoun (no-bispvo-bis), where bis supplies the 
place of the bus which proceeds from hJiyas, 

t Trans. Berlin Academy, 182G. Comparison of Sanskrit with its cog- 
nate languages, hy Prof. Bopp. Essay III. p. 81. 

t Observe, also, that the Sanskrit instrumental teimination bids has 
been, in Prakrit, corrupted to hin. 
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genitive, occur also with the case in (pi, (piv, we are not corn' 
pelled, on this account, to regard the latter as the genitive 
or representative of the genitive. In general, all prepositions, 
wd^ich are used in construction with the genitive, would, 
according to the sense, be better used with an ablative or a 
locative, if these cases were particularly represented in 
Greek. The suffix 6ev also, of genuine ablative signification, 
expressing separation from a place, is incorrectly consi- 
dered to represent the genitive termination, where the 
latter, in the common dialect, has received the sign of the 
lost ablative. In occre oaKpvocpiv TiimKavro, oaKpvSipiv would, 
in Sanskrit, be rendered by asrubhls : the relation 

is entirely instrumental, and is not changed because the 
verb mentioned is more usually, though less suitably, used 
with the genitive. The same is the case with oWe oot- 
Kpvocpiv TcpaavTo, In ^IKiocpt kAvto, rely^ea. it is not requisite 
to make TA^o<^z governed by relyea, but it may be regarded 
as locative IliiimP^ And in Od. XII. 45. ('TroXvg S’ dpLcp' 
ocrreocptv 6)^ (xvBpS>v Trvdofxevcjov) there is no necessity to look 
upon 6(JTe6(piv as the genitive, for it can be aptly rendered 
by ossibiis. I know no passrges besides where a genitive 
meaning could be given to forms in cpi and cpiv. To the 
accusative, likewise, the form (pi, cpiv, is foreign, and accord- 
ing to its origin does not suit it ; nor does it appear in 
the train of prepositions, which elsewhere occur with the 
accusative, vrith the single exception of eg evvy'jcptv in Hesiod 
(cf. Buttmann, p. 205). As to the opinion [G. Ed. p. 252.] 
of the old Grammarians, that (pt, <piv, may stand also in the 
nominative and vocative, and as to the impropriety of the i 
subscribed before this termination in the dative singular of 
the first declension, we refer the reader to wffiat Buttmann 
(p. 205) has rightly objected on this head. 

, 218. The neuters in X, mentioned in §• 128., are nearly 

the only ones from bases ending with a consonant, wdiich 
occur in combination with cpt, cpiv, in forms like o^eu-cpit 
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op6cr-(pi, aTy]6ecr-(ptv, which have been misunderstood, be- 
cause the 2 dropped before vowel terminations was not 
recognised as the property of the base. Of the otlier con- 
sonants, V is the only one, and KOTTAHAON the only v 
base, which occurs in combination with cpiv ; and since N 
does not combine with so readily as 2, it assumes an auxi- 
liary vowel 0 — KorvXrjSov-o-fptv — after the analogy of com- 
pound words like Kw-o-Sapa^g. This example is follmved, 
without the necessity for it however, by SuKpv — daKpvoiptv ; 
while vav-(piv, in an older point of view, resembles exactly 
the Sanskrit nduhhis ; for in compounds, also, the 

base NAY keeps free from the conjunctive vowel o, on which 
account vava-Tadfxov may be compared with Sanskrit com- 
pounds like ndu-stha, “ standing (being) in the ship.'*'* 
219. But to return to the Sanskrit dual termination 
bhydm, it is further to be remarked, that before it 
a final ^ a is lengthened ; hence, vnkdhhydm for 

vrikahliyu.m. It hardly admits of any doubt, that 
this lengthening extended to the cognate plural termina- 
tion bills ; and that hence, from vrika also vnkd-bhis 

\ C ‘ • 

would be found. The common dialect has^ however, ab- 
breviated this form to vrikdis, which is easily derived 
from vrihdbhis by rejecting the bh; for ^ di is, according 
[G. Ed. p. 253.] to §. 2., rrd-hi. This opinion, which I 
have before expressed,'*^' I can now support by new arguments. 
In the first place, which did not then occur to me in dis- 
cussing this question, the pronouns of the tvvo first persons 
really form from their appended pronoun ^ sma, sind-bhis; 
hence asmdbhis, yushmdbhis ; which forms 

stand in the same relation to the vrikd-bhis, 

assumed by me, that the accusatives asmdn, 

yushndn, do to vrikdn, hpos"'' Secondly, the opinion 

* Trans. Berlin Academy, 1826. Comparison of Sanskrit with its cog- 
nate languages, by Prof, Bopp. Essay III. p. 79. 
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which I arrived at theoretically has, since then, been so far 
practically established by the Veda dialect, that, in it, from a 
final ^ a not d-hliis but e-hhis, has been formed, according to 
the analogy of the dative and ablative, ; 

hence, asvehliisy ‘‘per equos,''"' from aU'a. In the 

common dialect the pronominal form e-bkis per hos^ 
answers to this Veda form, which must properly be de- 
rived from the pronominal base ^ a, which generally plays 
the chief part in the declension of idain. Though, then, on 
one side, from the pronoun ^ a springs the form ; 

on the other side, from asma and yusjiina proceed 
the forms '^'^'^lf^^^asmdbkisy^mTi^^yusJL'mdhhis ; and though 
the Veda dialect, in its substantive and adjective bases in a, 
attaches itself to the former form, still no necessity hence 
arises for supposing the abbreviated dis to be based on an 
e-hldsy^ as that could never lead to dis. Perhaps, however, 
dbhis might become ebhis, either through the assimilative 
force of the i of bhis, or through analogy to [G. Ed. p. 254.] 
the dative e-bhyas, the ^ of which may, in like manner, owe 
its origin to the re-active influence of the y:[ 

220. The Prakrit has fully followed out the path com- 
menced by the Veda dialect, and changed into ^ e the d of 


^ From ebhis would come, after rejecting the not dw, but ayh^ for 
=£Z+?’, cannot be combined with a foUowing i into a diphthong, or, as 
it is itself already a diphthong, into a triphthong. 

t I do not regard the Veda '^^'^^?iadydis, for as 

an abbreviation of nadt-hhis (for after rejecting the hh, from 7iadt+is 
would be formed nadts\ but as a very common instrumental, for which 
an extension of the base Qiadi to nadya is to be assumed. On the other 
hand, the Zend pronominal instrumental dts mentioned by Burnouf 
(Nouv. Journ. A.siat. III. 310.) may here be considered, which occurs fre- 
quently in the Jzeshne, and is probably an abbreviation of dibis or 

dihis., from a base di, the accusative of which dim^ “ him,’^ 
is often fomid with ^ unlengthened, contrary to C4. The comiection of 
the base ^ di with ta cannot, on this account, be disputed. 
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asmd-hhis, yitshmd-bhis, as also, in the locative plural, that of 
asmdsit, yuslimdsu ; hence amhe-hiiif tumJie-hihy 

amhesiL tumkhiu Moreover, in Prakrit, all other 
a bases, as well pronouns as substantives and adjectives, 
terminate the instrumental plural with e-liin ; and thus 
kusime-hm, '' floribuSy^ (from Jciisuma^) answers to the 
VMa kusume-bhis. Before, however, the forms in 

e-hhis, e-hm, had arisen, from dbliis, by the 

change of d into e, dls must have proceeded by means of 
rejection and contraction from that most early form. Tins 
form exists also in the oldest hymns of the VMas, together 
with that in ebhis : thus, in Rosen, p. 14, yajndls; 
pp. 15 and 21 " 5 ?%^ arMis. In Zend the abbreviated form 
dis is the only one that occurs, which it does, indeed, ex- 
tremely often. 

221. Before the dual termination bya the Zend, in 
[G. Ed. p. 255.] its a bases, differs from the Sanskrit in the 
same way as the Zend and Prakrit do before the termina- 
tion fBB bids, hin ; it emiDloys, namely, e for d : but 
from vehrke-hya, according to §§. 28. 41. comes vehrkaelbycu 
Thus, in the Vendidad, Iwaeibya 

pddhaeibya, “ suis pedihiisd" = swdhhydm pddd- 

bhydm; zakaSibya manlhusd’' But 

in this case, also, the diphthong ^7 e is supplied by Si (§. 33.) ; 
o.y. A54iiJ^_s> uhoihya, ambobus'''' (Vend. S. p. 305.). If in 
this form the lost nasal be restored, and it be assumed (of 
which I have no doubt) that the Greek dual termination m is an 
abbreviation of the Sanskrit bhydm f then the Homeric forms 
like Ik^yoL-iv are to be compared with the A55j^..s^_j> ubul-bya 


* By rejecting the labial, as in from vrikdbhis, 

and by contracting the to tVj as when, in Sansknt, for yashta^ 

ishta is said, from yaj, ^‘to sacrifice,'^ and n Zend for 

hjam (see, also, y. 42.). 
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above mentioned ; where, therefore, the first / would fall to 
the base, which it lengthens, the other to the termination. 
The third declension, by its forms like daiixov-oLv, might give 
rise to the conjecture, that olv and not lv is the true termina- 
tion : the latter, however, is shewn to be so from the two 
first declensions, where lv and not olv is attached to the final 
vowel of the base {Movaa-Lv, X6yo-Lv), In the third, there- 
fore, we explain the o before iv in the same manner as, §. ‘2 IS. 
before <j>iv (Korv\r)oov- 6-(pn') ; viz. as a conjunctive vowel, 
wdiich has made its way from the bases which necessarily 
have it, z. e. from those terminating in a consonant into 
those W'hich might dispense with it (into the bases in 
i and v) ; as, in general, in the third declension the conso- 
nantal bases have given the tone, and have shewn the way 
to the vowels i and v. It might, however, not [G. Ed. p. 2o(3.] 
have been necessary for the conjunctive vowel o to make its 
appearance between consonants and the termination, as 
Sat/iov-Lv could very easily be uttered ; but the o of Sai/xovoLv 
comeS evidently from a time when the iv w^as still preceded 
by the consonant, which the corresponding Sanskrit termi- 
nation bhydm leads us to expect ; in all probability a (p ; thus, 
daLfiov-o-iv, from Saifiov-o-cpivJ^ We should have, therefore, 
here a different <piv from that which, in §. 217., we endea- 
voured to explain from (pig, bids: the nasal in the dual 
((p)iv stands quite regularly for its predecessor m, as, in ge- 
neral, at the end of words. In order to present to our 

* The conjunctive vowel o, therefore^ before the dual termination lv, 
has an origin exactly siroilax to that of the possessive suffix €vt, which has 
been already elsewhere compared with the Sanskrit vant. Evr must 
therefore have been originally pronounced Fevr', and the conjunctive 
vowel, which the digamma made requisite or desirable before consonantal 
bases, and w^hich, from thence, has extended itself to the whole third 
declension, has remained also after the digamma has been dropped, and 
thus TTup-o-eLs answ^'ers to irupoivy from wvp-oHv : on the other hand, rvpu^is 
to rvpQLV (repo-iV). 
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view still more clearly liow forms quite similar take root 
in the language as corruptions of preceding dissimilar 
forms, let the form ervirrov be considered as the first per- 
son singular and third person plural; in one case from 
ervTtrojii in the other from ervirrovr, 

222. If the dual termination iv be explained as a con- 
traction of bhydifUi we shall have found, also, the origin of 
the dative plural termination iv, which appears to have been 
changed in this number in the pronouns of one gender as 
it wei’Q by accident (r/p’-Tr, vjx-'lv, cr<p^-iv, together with 
The Greek, however, in this respect, is guided or 
misled by the Sanskrit ; or, more correctly, the distinction 
of the plural dative of the pronouns of one gender is very 
ancient, and the Sanskiut has in them bhyam as termi- 
nation asma-hhyam, '^nobisr yushma-bhyam, 

(G. Ed. p. 257.) ^'vobis'’^), opposed to the bhyas of all 

other words. From this bhyam, then, we arrive at iv quite 
as easily, or more so, than from the dual termination bhyam 
(cf, §. 42.). As, however, bhyam^ and its abbreviated form 
^Jiyam, according to §. 215., has also its place in the singular 
dative of the pronouns of one gender, but occurs nowhere 
else ; as, moreover, the Latin also, in the pronouns referred 
to, has maintained a genuine dative termination, and to the 
common z, which is borrowed from the locative, presents in 
contrast the termination bi or hi (for bhi) (§. 200.) ; we can, 
therefore, in the singular lv also of efx-iv, re-'iv, r-lv, cu, cr(j)-iv, 
see nothing else than an abbreviation of bhyam, a form 
which the Latin and Greek have shared in such a manner, 
that the former has retained the beginning and the latter 
the end. In the i both coincide.*^ The occasional accu- 


^ A short time since. Max. Schmidt, in his excellent treatise “ Com- 
mentatio de Pronomine Graeco et Latino (p. 77), endeavoured to con- 
nect the termination iv here treated of with the Sanskrit in a different 
way, by designating it as the sister form of the pronominal locative ter- 
mination 
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sative use of this termination, in Theocritus, is to be ex- 
plained from its original signification being no longer felt, 
and the exchange of its v with that of the accusative thereby 
caused On the other hand, we have in /jJv and vlv real accu- 
satives, and should therefore divide them (xl-v, vl-v; and 
not assume, with Buttmann (p. 296), a connection between 
this form and the dative -7 u. 

223. As to the origin of the case-suffixes [G. Ed. p. 2,5S.] 
hhi-s, bliy-am, Vnj-am, and bhy-as, which 
begin with ^ hhy (from fe bln), we must notice, first, 
their connection with the preposition ahhi, ‘'to,'’ to- 
wards,” “ against,” (whence “at,” cf. “epucZ”). 
IL wever, in ahhi itself hhi is clearly, in like manner, the ter- 
mi 2 ]ation, and the demonstrative ^ a the theme ; so that this 
preposition, in respect to its termination, is to be regarded 
as a sister form to the Latin ti-bi, si-hi, t-hi^ ii-hi ;* just as 
another preposition, wdiich springs from the pronominal 
base G, viz. adld, “ over,” finds analogous forms in the 
Greek locatives, like o-d/, dWo-Oi, ovpav6-6i (§. 16.), Related 
to the suffix dhi is v dha, which has been retained in 
the common dialect only in the abbreviation ha, in i-ha, 
‘‘here,” and in the preposition sa-ha, “with”; but in the 
Veda dialect exhibits the original form and more extended 
diffiision, and in the Zend, also, is found in several pro- 


mination (G 201.). In this view similar forms would be con- 

trasted, exclusive of the length of the Greek tv, which, according to my 
explanation, may pass as compensation for the a, which has been dropped. 
Still I lay less stress on the difference of quantity than on tliis, that it is 
precisely the pronouns of one gender in the Sanskrit, whicli exhibit in the 
locative not in but the common ^ (f. 201.), but I attach still more weiglit 
to what has been said above in support of my opinion. 

* In Prakrit the termination hiit, which is connected with bin 
(cf. §. 217.), unites also with other pronominal bases, for the formation of 
locative adverbs, as io-hw, “ there, '^f^ka3dia where?’’ 
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nominal bases with a locative signification ; e. as(^»a} 
ava~dha, “here/' In the Greek, compare 6a of ev6a, op- 
posed to 6ev, from evOev, eixedev, &c., from dhas, for 
TO tas, in a-dhas, ‘"beneath”: in which formations 

dJi stands as a permutation of t, and occurs in this way, 
also, in some other formations * Therefore dim, did, are 
to be derived from the demonstrative base w ta ; but it is 
more difiicult to trace the origin of the hhi of ahhi 
(Greek I suspect that an initial consonant has been 

[G. Ed. p. 259.] dropped. As in Greek, also, (j>[v is used for 
a<p[v, and as in Sanskrit vinsaii “twenty,” is clearly 

an abbreviation of divinsath and in Zend his, 

“twice,’’ hltya, “the second,” is used for dvis, 

(Sanskiit divi^, dvifya (Sanskrit fi'ffb? dwitvya), 

so fti hhi may be identical with the pronominal base ^ siva 
or sici — whence the Greek acpdtg, cr(plv, Kpiv, &c.; amd so 

indeed, that after the s has been dropped, the following 
semi-vowel has been strengthened or hardened, just as in 
the Zend bis, hitya, and the Latin his, hi The 

changed sibilant might also be recognised in the aspira- 
tion of the as, in Prakrit (§. 166.), sma has become 
T^mha; and, (which comes still closer to the case before us), in 
Greek for cr(piv is found also xj/h/. And, in Sanskrit, that 6/i 
should spring from 5-fAis not entirely unknown ; and in 
this way is to be explained the relation of hhuyas, 
“ more,” to hahu, “ much,” the a being rejected (Gramm. 
Grit. r. 251. Rem.). 

224. The following will serve as a general view of the 
dual termination under discussion, in Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Lithuanian: — 


Among others, in the 2d person plural of the middle ^ dhwe and 
dhcayn for iwe, ^ fa^am. 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZENI>. 

GREEK. 

LITHCANIAN. 

in. vrikd-bhyamy 

(vehrhaii-bya, or 
\vehTh6i-hyay 

O 

1 

ivilka-m^ 

f. jihivd-bJiyarriy 

hizvd-bya, 

Xd>pa-iv, 

rankO'-7n, 

m. patidbhydm, 

paiti~bya, 

TTOdl-’O^tV, 

patl-m* 

f. tanu-bhydm, 

tanu-byaf 

TTlTV-^O-tVy 

.... 

h vdg-bhydm, 

vdch-e-hyay^ 

OTT-O-a^ 

.... 

m. hharad-bhydm, 

haran-hya. 

<pep6v7’-0’-iVy 

r — 1 

• • • • o 

m. dtma'-bhydra/]' 

asmd-hya. 

^aipLov-o-tv, 

. . . 

.... ^ 


I deduce this form principally from the base raoch^ “ light/’ 

^hich often occurs in the terminations beginning with \ b, and always 
interposes as conjunctive vowel — raoch-e-bis^ 

raoch-e-hyo. We find, also, tc^A 5 »^(? vi-vach-e-his (Vend. S. p. 63.). 
Bases in 7 r interpose <^'e; those in p t, when a vow’el precedes that 
letter, conjoin the termination direct amh'etataU 

by a, according to 88.) : on the other hand, the ^ if of nt is 
rejected; thus, V. S. p. 9. A 544 jy jjf7g_s here^en-lya^ ^hndentibus^' 
with y, contrary to §. 60. The form i^A3>>75 hrvai-hyahm^ 

“ superciliis” also deserves notice, because in tills solitary word the case 
termination appears unreduced (§. Gl.). The MS., however, as often as 
this word occurs, always divides the termination from the base (Vend, S. 
p. 269, twice 5*^4^ brvat byahm; pp. 321 and 822, 

barvat byahm, probably for bravat byahiii ; so that it would seem 
that f^AS>>^ brvat is the ablative singular of a theme o 7^ bru (Sansk. ^ 
bhru), I have not found this word in any other case : it is not likely, 
however, that any thing but ^A 5 >>^ brvat or brvant is its 

theme; in the latter case it would he a participial form, and would 
demonstrate, that instead of the last, consonant of nt^ the last but one also 
may be rejected. Or are we to regard brvat byahm as a form of that sin- 
gular kind that unites with the termination of the ablative singnlar that 
of the dual, and thus \ bru would still be the theme 1 

f iV, in Sanskrit and Zend, is rejected before case terminations beginning 
with a consonant ; thus, in Greek, dat/xo-o-t, and in Gothic ahna'-w. 


R 
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SANSKRIT. ZEND. GREEK. UTHHANIAN. 

m, Ihrdt^i-hhydni,"^ bhrdtar-e-bya, Trarep-o-iv^ . . « . 

n. vachd-bhydm,^ vachd-hya, e7re(cr)-o-/v, . . 

GENITIVE, LOCATIVE. 

[G. Ed. p. 261.] 225. These two cases, in Sanskrit, have the 
common termination ds, which may be connected with 
the sinofiilar genitive termination. The following are 

examples: vrilcay-6s, f^{^'^'^^jihway-6s (cf. §. 15S.), 

paty-ds, tanw-os, vdch-dst hhrdtr-us, 

vachas-6s. In Zend this termination seems to have 
disappeared, and to be replaced by the plural; likewise in 
Lithuanian, where, awy-u is both dual and plural genitive, j 


PLURAL. 

NOMINATIVE, VOCxVTIVE. 

226. Masculines and feminines have, in Sanskrit, as 
for the termination of the nominative plural, with which, as 
in the cognate languages, the vocative is identical in all de- 
clensions. I consider this as to be an extended form of 
tlie singular nominative sign s; so that in this extension 
of the case-suffix lies a symbolical allusion to plurality: 
and the s, which is too personal for the neuter, is wanting 
in that gender, in the singular and dual, as well as in 
the plural. The three numbers, therefore, with regard to 
their masculine- feminine termination or personal designa- 
tion, are related to one another, as it were, like positive, 
comparative, and superlative, and the highest degree be- 
longs to the dual. In Zend ^ as has, according to §. 56^ 


ar before case terminations beginning with consonants is short- 
ened to ^ ri {§. 127.). 
t See §.56k 
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become S or mm as before the appended particles clia and 
chif ; the Greek exhibits €£, under the restriction of §. 22S. ; 
the Latin es,* with anorganic length of quantity through 
the influence of the s ; the Lithuanian has es in bases in r 
but elsewhere simple s. Thus the words duhitar-as, 

dughdhar-as'cha, Qv^^arep-eg, dukter-es, mair- 
-es, correspond with one another. 

227. The a of the termination is melted [G. Ed. p.262.] 

down with a pi^eceding ^ a of the base to d; thus, 
vrikds, from vrika + as, corresponds to the Gothic vulfm, from 
JVLFAas (§. 69.). In this concretion only, however, wuth 
the vowel of the base, the Gothic has preserved the full ter- 
mination ; but elsewhere, both with vowel and consonantal 
bases, the ^ alone of the old as is left, as in general the ter- 
mination os in Gothic polysyllabic forms has everywhere been 
weakened to is or s (cf. §§. 135. 191.) : hence, sunyu-s, ahman-s, 
for suniv-as, ahman-as. And ‘d, too, is contracted with 
the termination as to ds ; hence, jihwds, for jikwd-as. 

It cannot, however, be shewn with certainty, from wliat 
has been just said, that the Gothic gibos, from GIBO, has 
simple s or as (contracted with the base vowel to d=d) for 
its case designation. 

228. The masculine pronominal bases in a refuse, in 
Sanskrit, Zend, and Gotiiic, the full nominative designa- 
tion, and in place of it extend the base by the addition 
of an i, which, according to §. 2., with the a of the 
base forms ^ for which, in Zend, is used ;t) d or 61; 

* Vide 797. p. 1078. 

t As ^ ^ is lengthened in many other cases to ^ e, and with this the 
case terminations are then first conjoined, there is good ground to assume 
that in ^ ie, and similar forms, no case designation at all is contained, and 
that the pronouns, as purely words of personality, find themselves snffici- 
ently personified in this case through themselves alone ; as in the singular 
S I is said for sas, in Sanskrit as in Gothic, and in Greek 6 for 6s- ; while in 
Latin, with, is-te also ipse and ille are robbed of tlie nominative sign. 
This opinion is remarkably confirmed by the fiict that a.ml (Grimm. 

R 2 Grit. 
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lienee, Sanskrit w te, Zend Gothic thal, ‘‘ this,'’ 

[G. Ed. p. 268.] answering to the feminine form rTO tas, 
tdo (§. 56^), thos. To this corresponds, in Greek, rol 
(Doric for ot). In Greek and Latin, however, this z, which 
practically replaces the termination as (ep, es), has not re- 
mained in the masculine pronominal bases in o ( = a, 
§. 116.); but all other bases of the second, as of the first declen- 
sion, have, in Greek and Latin, taken example from it ; hence, 
Av/coz, for Au/co-e?, lupi (from lupoi), terree 

(from terrai), for lupo-es, terra-es. The Latin fifth declension, 
although in its origin identical with the first (§. 121.), has 
preserved the old termination ; hence, res from re-es, as, 
in Sanskrit jihwds from jihwd-as. The Lithuanian has 
fixed narrower restrictions than the Greek and Latin on 
the misuse of the pronominal inflexion under discussion, or, 
to speak more correctly, want of inflexion : it gives, indeed, 
willcai—XvKoii lupi, but not rankai, but rankos. Honour, 
therefore, to the Gothic! that in this respect it has not 
overstepped by one hair the old Sanskrit-Zend limits; for 
that the adjective a bases, as they in general follow the 
pronominal declension, give also ai for 6s {blindai coeeV") is, 
therefore, no violation of the old law. 

229. In Zend, in consonantal bases the dual termination 
5^x5 do also (from as, §. 207.) occurs with a plural signi- 
fication ; thus, frequently, rdc/i-do, ‘‘races," 

Grit. 271.) shews itself clearly through most of the oblique cases, as 
ami-hyas, “ arm-sham, ^^illorum,* to be the naked theme. The form 
which occurs in the Zend-Avesta vtspes-cha, omnesque^'^ 

(Y. S. p. 49), considered as a contraction of vispay-as~clia (cf. vh 244.)^ 
leads to the conjecture, that to w and similar uninflected forms, the 
termination also might attach itself; thus, taxj-as. In Zend, the 
pronominal form in e occurs, for the most part, in the accusative plural; 
and thus the abovementioned vispelclia 1. c. stands probably as accu- 
sative, although, according to Anquetil's inaccurate translation, it might 
be regarded as the nominative. 
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raoch-ao, ^^luces^ which forms cannot be regarded, perhaps, 
regular plurals of bases in a ; for I believe [O. Ed. p. 264.] 

I can guarantee that there exists no such base as 
vdchd and raochd. The form donhS in a 

bases, as vehrMonho, and lupos^ rests 

on that in the Vedas, but which only occurs in the nomina- 
tive, cisas (§. 56 ^); e.g. stomdsas, “songs of 

praise,'"* for stomas, from stoma.'^ 

230. Bases in i and u have, in Sanskrit, Guna ; hence WTO 

patay-as, sunaiv-as, for paty-as, simw-as. The Gothic 

also has preserved this Guna, but in its weakened form i 
(§. 27.), which, before u, becomes y; hence, sunyu-s, ‘^sons,’' 
(for smiiu-s, from sunau-s^) a form which would be unin- 
telligible without the Guna theory, which has been shewn 
to belong to the German. Ii i bases the Guna i is melted 
down with that of the base to long i (written el, §. 70.); 
hence, gastei-s, ansfei-s, from GASTI, ANSTI (cf. p. 105.). 
The Zend employs Guna or not at pleasure ; hence 
paiiy-d, or paitay-6^ pasv-6, or pasafv-d* 

231. Neuters have, in Zend, as in the cognate Euro- 
pean languages, a short a for their termi- [G. Ed. p. 265.] 
nation]: ; perhaps the remains of the full as, which belongs 
to the natural genders, after the s, which is too per- 


^ This form is, in my opinion, to be so regarded, as that, for greater 
emphasis, the termination as has been a second time appended to the 
termination, which had become concrete with the base. 

t The i, which, according to §, 41., is blended with the base, remains 
in spite of the a preceding the y, 

t Simple as this point is, I have nevertheless found it very difficult to 
come to a firm conclusion regarding it, although, from the first, I have 
directed my attention towards it. Bumonf has already (Nonv. Joiim. 
Asiat. III. 309, 810) given the plural neuter form, and instituted com- 
parisons with the Gothic and Greek, &c. But from forms like Im-mata, 
“ hme-cogitata^^ huctaA hene~dictaA it cannot be perceived what the 
neuter plural termination properly is ; because, setting out with the San- 
skrit, we are tempted to assume that the true termination in these forms 
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sonal for the dead speechless gender, has been dropped, 
[G. Ed. p. 266.] This a remains, then, in the accusative. 
The masculine and feminine have, in the same case, 
generally likewise as (Zend ^ d, a5^j;5A5 ahha). The 
following are examples : A5yA5»A55^A5 ashavau-a, pura C 
Krhant-a/' splendentia]" vdch-a, '' verba 

nar-a, ''homines;"'' aj^^as ast~a, "ossa"" In no- 
minal bases in a the termination is melted down with 
the vowel of the base : the d so produced has, however, in 
the received condition of the language, according to a 

has been dropped, and its loss either compensated by lengthening the final 
vowel, or not. We must therefore direct onr attention to bases with a 
different termination than < 2 , especially to such as terminate with a con- 
sonant. The examination of this subject is, however, much embarrassed, 
in that the Zend, without regard to the gender of the singular, is prone, 
contrary to natural expectation, to make every noun neuter in the 
plural an inclination which goes so far, that the numerous class of a bases 
have hereby entirely lost the masculiue nominative, and but sparingly 
exliibit the masculine accusative. When, e,g, mashya^ “ human being,” 
is, in the plural nominative, likewise, mashya (with cAa, mashya-cha)^ here 
I am nevertheless convinced that this plural mashya^ or mashya^ is not an 
abbreviation of mashydn from mashyds (§. 56^.), as in no other part of 
Zend Grammar a 5 a or ju 5 d stands for : I am persuaded that this 

form belongs to the neuter. The replacing, however, of the plural mas- 
culine by neuters rests upon a deep internal feeling of the language ; 
for in the plural number it is clear that gender and personality are far in 
the back ground. The personality of the individual is lost in the abstract 
infinite and inanimate plurality j and so far we can but praise the Zend 
for its evitation of gender in the plural. We must blame it, however, in 
this point, that it does not, in all places, bring the adjectives or pronouns 
into concord with the substantives to which they refer, and that in this 
respect it exhibits a downright confusion of gender, and a disorder which 
has very much impeded the inquiry into this subject. Thus, e.g, vzSpa 
anaghra-raochdo (not raoek-d)^ “ all lights which have had no beginning ; 
tisard (fern.) hta or thrayo (masc.) sata, “three hundred”; chathwdrd 
(masc.) iata “four hundred/' In general the numbers “ three and 
“four ' appear to have lost the neuter ; hence, also, thrayo csafn-a, “three 
nights,” chathwdro csafn-a^ “fournights^h inVend. S. p. 237, on the other 
band, stands ^a7^a7•£^ “those persons who . . . /^ I divide thus 
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principle often quoted, been again shortened, and remains 
only in monosyllabic bases and before annexed particles. 
The Gothic and Zend, in this respect, stand [G. Ed. p. 267.J 
very remarkably upon one and the same footing ; for tho, 
‘‘h(jecy" is used (for thd, §. 69.), from TJIJa ; kvu, qu<s/' for 
HVAa ; but daura, from DA URA, as, in Zend, td, 
*Ai<ECy"' yd, opposed to agha, peccata^ 

from agha. It - cannot, therefore, be said of the Gothic that 
the a of the base has been dropped before that of the termi- 

altliough the form might also belong to a theme nara, which also occurs, 
but much less frequently than nar j whence also, elsewhere, the masculine 
nar~d tae-cha, “and those persons/^ From the theme vdch, “word/' 
“ speech/^ we find frequently vuch-a ({ilso, erroneously as it appears, 
mch-a)’, e.g. Vend. S. p. 84, AipA 55 >yj 

vdcha Immata hucta hvaresta, verba hene-cogitata, hene-dicta, bene-peractaJ* 
From yA5»AJ^^A3 asliavan, “pure/^ occurs very often the neuter plural 
^shvana-a: as, however, the theme asJiavan sometimes, too, although 
very rarely, extends itself unorganically to ashavana^ this form proves less 
(though it be incorrect) that the neuter ashavan-a should be derived from 
the unorganic extremely rare ashavana, than from the genuine and most 
common ashavan, in the weak cases ashaun or ashaon. Participial forms, 
too, in nt are very common in the neuter plural j and I have never foimd 
any ground for assuming that the Zend, like the Pali' and Old High Ger- 
njan, has extended the old participial theme by a vowel addition. In 
the Vend. S., p. 119, we find an accusative agha aiwiskitdr-a, ^^peccata 
corTumpentia{V)A Anquetil renders both expressions together by 
corruption du coeuA’ (II. 227.); but probably aiwi-sitdra stands for 
-csitdra, and means literally “ the destroying '' (cf. kshi^ intrans. “ to 
be ruined"). So much is certain, that aiwi is a preposition (p. 42), and 
tar is the suffix used in the formation of the word (§. 144.), which is in 
the strong cases tdr- and from this example it follows, as also from as/ta- 
van-a, that where there are more forms of the theme than one, tlie Zend, 
like the Sanskrit (see Gramm. Grit. r. 185. c.), forms the nominative, ac- 
cusative, and vocative plural from the stronger theme. I refrain from ad- 
ducing other examples for the remarkable and not to have been expected 
proposition, that the Zend, in variance from the Sanskrit, forms its plural 
neuters according to the principle of the Latin nomin~a, Greek rakav-a, 
Gothic namdn-a or namn-a. 
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nation, for it could not be dropped, because the base-vowel 
and termination have been, from the first, concrete. The old 
length of quantity might, however, be weakened : this is 
the fate of long vowels especially at the end of words. It 
cannot, therefore, be said of the Greek rd dcopa and the 
Latin dom, that the a entirely belongs to the termination, 
This a is an old inheritance of the oldest date, from the 
time wdien the second declension, to use the expression, 
terminated its bases with d. This d has since then be- 
come, in Greek, o or e (§. 204.), in Latin, u, o, or c, and has 
maintained its ancient quality only in the plural neuter, 
and the d, which has grown out of a+a, has become 
shortened. This d, however, in contrast with its offspring 
0 , e, u, may even pass for a more weighty ending, which 
unites base and termination, than if ocopo or owpe, dono, 
done, stood as the plural neuter. 

232. Bases in i and u may, in Zend, suppress their final 
vowel before the termination, and zi may be suppressed and 
replaced by lengthening the base-vowel : thus we read in 
the Vend. S. pp. 46 and 48, gar a, “ hills/’ from 

gairi (see p. 196, Notef): on the other hand, p. 313, gains 
(fern.). That which Anquetil (IL 268.) renders by “ une 
action qui empiche de passer le pont, le peche centre nature,'^ 
runs in the original (p. 119), AsyCa 

A5*^v3A5Q)^A5»'^7A5y agJia andpereiha slcyaothna yd naro-vaipaya, 

[G. Ed. p. 268.] L e. “ the sins which stop the bridge, the 
actions which . . . ; and here it is evident that andpereiha 

stands for andperethw-a, for peretu means actually ‘‘bridge.”'^ 

^ Burnoufs MS. divides thus, and peretka, which is following Olshau- 
sen (p. 6), hut with the various reading andph'etlia, I have no ground 
for assuming that in Zend there exists a preposition and, “ without/^ so 
that and per etha might mean without a bridge”; and that would, 
in the singular instrumental, iorm per ethwa or per etava, I suppose, there- 
fore, that maybe conjoined mth the preposition d, and then the 

negative an have been prefixed. ^ 
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But a final u may also be retained, in the form of a semi- 
vowel, either pure or with Guna : the latter form I recognise 
in ydtava (Vend. S. p. 120 ; in Olshausen, p. 7), 

which can only be the plural accusative of >sjoax 3 ^ ydtui 
for it stands with agha, ‘‘peccata; and in the same 
page in Olshausen occurs a derivative of ydta in the accu- 
sative singular, viz, (^c^^cf^>coMj!^ydfumentem, *'the magi- 
cian,” “gifted with magic” (according to Anquetil, m.cyicie?!). 
I render, therefore, agha ydtava literally by “the sins of 
sorcery ” (Anquetil, magie tres mauvahe^’) ; and in Aii- 
quetirs Vocabulary is (p. 467) ydihvaiim, the 

regular plural genitive of our base vatu, wdhch means, 
therefore, “ of the sorceries ” ; wdiile Anquetil faultil^^ gives 
it the meaning of the derivative {magiciens), and, according 
to his custom, takes this oblique case for a nominative. 
An example of a neuter plural form without Guna is at V. S. 
p. 122, hencha “ the Indies”; with hapta hendu, “the 

seven Indies” (Anq. 11. p. 270). It has the epithet 
(“up-starred?”) in opposition to 

daus-astarem hendum, “ to the ill-starred (?) [G. Ed. p. 269.] 

Indies,” An example, in which the suppressed termination in 
a u base is replaced by lengthening the final vowel, is the very 
frequently occurring vohu, “goods,” from >^\l^v6hu. 

233. The interrogative base Id (cf. quis, quid), which in 
Sanskrit forms only the singular nominative-accusative (neu- 
ter) ki-m, but is elsewhere replaced by ka ; whence, in 
Zend, ka-tj “ what this base, the use of which is very 
limited, forms in Zend the plural neuter ^ 35^5 ky~a ^ ; and 


^ V. S.p. 341. 

k^a aetd mcha yoi hhiti gdthdhva thris dmrida (erro- 
neously thris djiiritta), What are the words which are thrice said in the 
prayers (songs) T’ The masculine forms aete and gdi can here, according 
to Note at §. 231., occasion no difficulty. So also V. S. p. 85, M^^fkga 

before 
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this form is the more important, since we still require 
examples which can be relied upon^ in which the i of the 
base is not suppressed before the termination a (above, 
gar a for gairy-d), although it may with reason be conjec- 
tured, that, in accordance with the abovementioned hendv^a 
and yatav-Qy forms also like vairy-a or vairay-a, from vairi, 
were in use. As in Gothic, neuter substantive and adjec- 
tive bases in i are wanting, the numeral base THRI^ 

three,'’ and the pronominal base J, “ he,*” are very im- 
portant for the neuter cases under discussion, in which 
they form thriy-a (fJiriya hunday “ three hundred ”) and iy-a, 
according to the principle of the Sanskrit monosyllabic 
forms, of wliich the i sound has not passed into its simple 
semi-vowel, but into iy; thus, in Sanskrit, bhiy-a, from 
Wi bht 

234. The Sanskrit gives, in place of the Zend-European 
neuter a, an ^ ?, perhaps as the weakening of a former a 

[G. Ed. p. 270.] (§. 6.) ; the final vowel of the base is length- 

ened, and between it and the case termination a euphonic n 
is placed (§. 133.) ; hence '^^'\fT{ddnd-n-i, vdn-n-i,-^ 

madhu-nd.'f The bases which terminate wdth a single con- 
sonant — 7^ n and T r being excepted — prefix to it a nasal, 


before the masculine ratavo (<^»a5^as7 bya ratavo^ 

which are the lords”?). 

* According to a euphonic law (Gram. Grit. r. 84^.), an w following 
after r, and some other letters, is, under certain conditions, changed into 

t In the Vedas, the ni in a bases is frequently found suppressed ; e.g. 
vlswd, omnia” from vikva. In this way the Sanskrit is connected, 
with the Zend vispa, vzipd-cka : but perhaps tliis coincidence is only exter- 
nal ; for as the Sanskrit nowhere uses a neuter termination < 2 , fqiqjviswd can- 
not well be deduced from mspa-^-a^ but can only be explained as an ab- 
breviation of the d-ni, which likewise occurs in the Vedas, as also 

\D 

piiru^^-^ inulta” “ magna/’ is used for (Rosen s Spec. pp. 0, 10). 
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and after s and n the preceding vowel is lengtliened ; hence 
vachdn-si, vfTHTfVf ndmdn-L Into relation with this i 
might be brought the neuter inflexion of qu(E {quai) and h(i°-c 
(kaic) which stand in Latin very isolated ; qu(jB is, however, 
still tolerably distant from the Sanskrit hd-n-i, while it 
is nearly identical with the neuter dual % ke from + i 
(§.21 2.). Since, however, the antiquity of this dual termination 
is supported by the Zend, the plural form kdni stands on the 
other side isolated, and its age is thereby rendered doubtful ; 
as, moreover, the Latin, in the verb also, has introduced a 
termination originally dual into the plural^' ; [G. Ed. p. 271.] 

we cannot avoid recognising in the Latin plural qucs a 
remnant as true as possible of the Sanskrit dual ^ ke. 

235. We give here a general view} of the formation of 
the plural nominative, and of the vocative, identical with 
it and the neuter accusative : 



SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITIIUAN. GOTHIC. 

m. 

vrikds, 

vehrlcdoiihoi^ \vkoi. 

lup'-z, 

wilkai, vulfus. 

m. 

te, 

te, 

TOl, 


iie,+ tkai. 

n. 

ddnd-n-i. 

data. 

dd>pa, 

dona, 

.... daura. 

f. 

jihwdst 

hizvdo, 


terrae. 

rankos, glbos. 


* The termination tis answers to thas^ Greek roz^ from ros*, not to 
Vf iha or rf ta, Greek re. AYith respect to the otherwise remarkable 
declension of qui, and of hie, which is akin to it, I w'onld refer prelimi- 
narily to my treatise “ On the Influence of Pronouns in the formation of 
(by F. Diimmler), p. 2. 
t See 229. 

X This form belongs not to the base TA (—‘rf ta), whence, in the sin- 
gular, ta-Sf and nearly all the other cases j but to TIA^ whence, through 
the influence of the i, tie has been developed (cf. p. 174, Note* and 
§. 193.) ; and whence, in the dative dual and plural,, tze-jn^ tie-ms. The 
nominative plural is, however, without a case termination. The original 
form TIA corresponds to the Veda tya, mentioned in §. 194. ; wliiie 
the base ^ sya ('Eq[ shya^ see §, 55.) is fully declined iu Lithuanian in the 
form of SZIEj and in the plural nominative, likewise without inflexion. 


13 



[G. Kd. p. 272.] 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHUAN. GOTHIC 

f. tcis, 

tdo, 

rat, 

is~tae, 

ies, ihds. 

ni. patay-as, 

paity-d/ 

Ttocrt-eq, 

kost'~es,f 

.... gastei-s 

f. pr it ay -as, 

dfnty-d, ^ 

TTopri-eg, 

mess'' -es,^ 

dwy-s, anstei-s 

n. vdri-n-i, 

var'-a, 

i'Spi-a, 

mari-a, 



n. .... 

ky-a,t 

.... 

.... 

.... iy-a. 

f. hhavishyanti 

pas, bushyainty- 

■dy^ .... 

.... 



m. suno.v-as> 

p)asv-6,'^' 

i^dv-eq, 

pecu-s, 

sunu-s, siinyu-s 

f. tanav-as, 

tanv-o,"^ 

TTiTv-eq, 

socru-s, 

.... handyii- 

n. madhu-n-i, 

madhv-a, 

pedv-a, 

pecu-a, 



f. vadhw~as, 

.... 

• . • • 

.... 



m.f. gcw-as, 

geu-s,^ 

I36(f)-eq, 





is szie. From the pronominal declension the form ie (from icC) has found 
its way into the declension of the adjective also : so that the base GERA^ 
good,'" forms several cases from GERIE ; viz. dat. du. gerie-m for 
gei'a-m, dat. pi. gerie-m s for g era-ms, and nom. pi. ger). for gerai. This 
gerl appears to stand in most complete agreement with the Latin nomina- 
tives of the corresponding declension (horn, lupl ) ; but the difference be- 
tw’een the two laiiguages is this, that the i of honl (for hono-i) belongs to 
the termination, while geri is void of termination, and stands for gerie 
(analogous with tie), but this latter for gerie-i (cf. yaunikkie-i.) 

^ See p. 163, Note|, 
t See p. 1078. 

1 To this ky-a, from ki-a, corresponds surprisingly the Latin qui-a 
(quianam, quiane), if, as I scarce doubt, it is a plural neuter, as quod is a 
singular neuter (cf. Max. Schmidt pron. Greeco et Latino” p. S4). 
In the meaning that," quia is clearly shewn to be an accusative : the 
meaning because " is less apt for this case, and would be better expressed 
by an instrumental or an ablative ; but in the singular quod we must be 
content to see the idea because " expressed by an accusative. On the 
other hand, quo, among other meanings, signifies “ whither," a genuine 
accusative signification in Sanskrit grammar. Without the support of 
quod we might conjecture that an mstrumental singular liad been pre- 
served in quia, after the analogy of paiiy-a, for paiti. 

§ We might expect gav-6, gavas-clia, ‘^hovesquef^ but we read 
geus in the Vend. S. p. 253, L. 9, in combination with the pronominal 
neuters td, yd, which, according to f. 231. 

Note, cannot surprise us. 
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SANSKRIT. 

2END. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. LITHUAX. 

GOTHIC. 

f. 

ndv-as, 

.... 

vd{F)-es, 

.... .... 

.... 

f. 

vdch-as, 

vdch-od' 

6h-eg, 

voceSyf .... 

.... 

m. 

bharant-as, 

barent-od 

(pepovT-eg, 

fer€nt-es,f .... 

jiyand-s. 

rn. 

dtmdn-as, 

asman-6, 

Baipov-eg, 

sermon-es,f .... 

aliman-s 

11. 

ndmdn-i. 

ndman-a, 

rdKccv-a, 

nomin-a, .... 

namun-a. 

m. 

bhrdtar-as, 

bratar-oT 

Ttarip-eg, 

fratr-es,f .... 

•i 

f. 

duhifar-as, 

duglidhar-o,'"'' 

Ovyarep-eg, 

matr-es,f dugter-es, 

.... 

m. 

ddtdr-as, 

ddtdr-dr 

§OT7]p-eg, 

datdr-es,-f .... 

1 — 1 

** • ' 

n. 

vaclidnsd, 

vachanh-a,§ 

eVe(o')-oc, 

oper~a, .... 

. c . . ^ 


THE ACCUSATIVE. 

236. The bases which end with a short vowel annex n 

\ 

n in Sanskrit, and lengthen the final vowel of the base ; 
hence, vrikdn, path, sunun, &c. We might 
imagine this n to be related to the m of the singular ac- 
cusative, as in the verb the termination cnu (1st pers. 
sing, imperative) has clearly proceeded from ami The 
cognate dialects speak, however, in favour of Grimm’s acute 
conjecture, that the Sanskrit n is, in the accusative plural 
masculine, an abbreviation of ns,\\ w^hich has remained en- 
tire in the Gothic — vidfa-ns, gasti-ns, sunu-ns, — but has been 
divided in the other sister languages; since the Sanskrit, 
according to §. 94., has given up the latter of the two con- 

* See p. 163. Note | 
t See Note t in preceding page. 

t The Gothic r bases annex in the plural a and can therefore be 
contrasted no farther with the cognate languages. BROTH AH becomes 
B ROT HR U, whence hrothryu-s, &c,, according to the analogy of mnyu-s. 

§ Or vachenha. Thus we read Vend. S. p. 127, nemenha^ 

which, I think, must be regarded as accusative of rdmo namas^ 

adoration ”), and as governed by hercthra, “ from him 

who brings, “^‘from him offering."^ 

11 The Old Prussian, too, exhibits in the acc. pi. ns^ e.g. tdva-ns, Trarepa^, 
Respecting the Veda termination h?', from ns, see §.517. Remark, 
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sonants, and has lengthened, as it appears, in compensa- 
tion for this, the final vowel of the base^; while the Greek 
[G. Ed, p. 274.] \vKov£ has preserved the sibilant, but has 
permitted the v to volatilize to u.f In fact, \vko-vs has the 
same relation to \vkov£ that rvTrrovat has to rvTrrovcrif from 
[G. Ed. p. 275.] TUTiTovT/.J For Troorz-as', we could 

not, however, expect a irocrt-vg, z^du-v^, as the Greek makes the 
z and V bases in all parts similar to the bases which terminate 
with a consonant, which, in Sanskrit, have as for a termi- 
nation; hence padas^^TToSa^: and even in the most 
vigorous period of the language ns could not have attached itself 
to a consonant preceding. This as for ns may be compared with 


* Thus vrikdn for vrikans; as, vidwdns, whence the accusative 

vidwdns-am^ in the uninflected nominative vidwd^ 

sapiens'’). 

t As the V also passes into i (tlO^ls for nOivs^ ^olic jxiXaLs for 

Tv\jrav(T)s, {ie\av9)f Hartung (1. c p. 263) is correct in explaining in this 
sense the t in .®olic accusative forms like vojxols^ to\s uTpar-qyois, &c. As 
regards, however, the feminine accusatives like /xeydXaz?, TroiKikais^ relpaiSf 
quoted hi'm, I believe that they have followed the analog}^ of the mas- 
culines, from which they sufficiently distinguish their gender by the a 
preceding the t ; we cannot, however, thence infer, that also the first and 
specially feminine declension had originally accusatives in j/s, as neither 
has the Gothic in the corresponding declension an ns, nor does the San- 
skrit exhibit an n (see §. 287., and cf. Rask in Vater’s Tables of Compa- 
rison, p. 62). 

X It cannot be said that runrovcn proceeded from TVTrroprcn, a tmly 
monstrous form, which never existed in Greek, while the tvtttovtl before 
us answers to all the requirements of Greek Grammar, as to that of the 
whole base, since o-vri corresponds to the Sansk anti, Zend mti, Goth, nf; 
and from the singular rt (Bor.), in the plural nothing else than vtl can be 
expected. But to arrive at overt from ovri it is not requisite to invent 
first so strange a form as ovto-l ; for that ovn can become overt is proved 
by the circumstance that the latter has actually arisen from it, by the 
very usual transition of T into 2, and the not rare vocalization of the 
N to Y, as also in Sanskrit, in all probability, '3'^ us has arisen from 7ii 
(cf. p. 172, Note*), of which more hereafter. But if in the dative plural, 
indeed, ov-o-c lias arisen from ovr-ert, not from ov-crc (Aeoverz not baifiova-i), 

we 
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the Ionic arot/, aro, for vrai^ rro, a form which has extended 
from the places v^here the vocalization of the v was necessary, 
to those also where v might be added {ireTtelQarat, rerpd- 
(parat ; then^ also, 'nenavarai^ KeKKidrat^ &c. for menavv’raiy 
KeKhivrai), This comparison with the Sd person plural ap- 
pears to me the more in point, as, in my opinion, the n 
in the presupposed forms, like vrikans, patins, 

KvKov£i has the same object that it has in the 3d person 
plural ; viz. allusion to plurality by extending (nasalizing) 
the syllable preceding the sign of personality. The in- 
troduction of a nasal is an admixture which is least of ail 
foreign, and comes nearest to the mere lengthening of an 
already existing vowel. 

237. Feminine bases with a final vowel follow in San- 
skrit the analogy of consonantal bases; but with the sup- 
pression of the a* thus s for 05 or ns; they may perhaps, 
too, never have had lis, for else hence would have arisen, 
as in the masculine, a simple n : to the [G. Ed. p. 270.] 


we must remember that the abandonment of the n before case terminations 
beginning with a consonant is a very old and therefore pre-Greek pheno- 
menon, which is not to be accounted for in the Greek, and wherefore no 
compensation is to be required for the r, which has been dropped. But 
even if it %vere so, we must still be satisfied, if the demand for compen- 
sation for a lost V remains unfulfilled in several places of grammar ; for 
there are two kinds of euphonic alteration in all languages : the one, 
which has acquired the force of a general law, makes its appearance under 
a similar form on each similar occasion, while the other only irregularly 
and occasionally shews itself. 

* Monosyllabic bases only have preserved the a as the case sign in 
the singular nominative ( 5 . 137.); hence, striy~asy ^^feminas^^’ 

hliuvas^ ^‘terras” from strz, him. There is scarce a doubt 
that this form originally extended to polysyllabic bases also ; for besides 
the Greek, the Zend also partly evinces this (J.238.), as also the circuin- 
stance^ that in the actual condition of the Sanskrit language the accu- 
sative plural shews, in general, an inclination to weaken itself, and thus 
contrast itself more submissively with the imperious nominative ($. 129.), 
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feminine gender, too, the well-sounding Ionic a is more suit- 
able than 72 . In general, the Sanskrit feminines in other parts 
of grammar cast off the n, which is annexed by masculines 
and neuters (§. 133.). Moreover, the Gothic also, in feminine 
6 bases, gives no ns, but it appears that thus = rto tds (cg.s, 
has) is a pure dowry from the ancestral house ; and when the 
feminine i and u bases in Gothic, by forms like i-ns, u-ns, 
assimilate themselves to the masculines, this may be regarded 
as a disguise of gender, or a deviation caused by the example 
of the masculines. The consonant bases follow the ex- 
ample of the Indian, but have lost the a, as in the nomi- 
native (§. 227.) ; hence, Jiyan&s, ahman-Sf for jiyand-as, 
ahman-as, 

238. Feminines with a short final vowel lengthen it, to 

compensate, as it appears, for the suppression of the a; 
thus priti-s is formed from prity-as, and tanii-s 

from tanw-as. The Greek certainly presents, in this re- 
spect, only a casual coincidence, through forms in if, Cf, 
which, however, are not restricted to the feminine, and 
stand at the same time, in the nominative, for i-ef, o-ef. 
The Zend, like the Greek, follows in its i and u bases the 
analogy of the consonantal terminations ; hence, 
paify-& (paity-as-cha,) ^»d3A5Q> pasv-6 (pasV’-as-cha, or, with 
Guna, paitay-6, pasav-o. In feminine bases in 2 , ii, occur at 
times also the forms z-s, u-s^ corresponding to the Sanskrit ; 
as, gains, monies’''' (Vendidad S. p. 313.), 

erezus, ^^rectas,’'’' urentes,'^'' peretus, 

''pontesC" 

239. Masculine bases in a5 a, where they are not replaced 
by the neuter (§. 23 1. Note), have, in the accusative, ah (cf. §.61.); 

"'hos^ often occurs, niazistah, maxi- 

mos' (Vend. S. p. 65.). The sibilant is retained before the 
[G. Ed. p. 277.] particle cha, and these forms can be 
copiously quoted ; as, ame shahs -cha, ‘‘ non- 


* Cf, Yedic forms in a.h. 
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cdnniventesqiie Tnanthrans-cliai “ sermonesque^'; 

aesmans-chay lignaque''* ■, vds- 

tryam-clia, “ agricolasque.’'"* The form Ai^vJ3^y>7>A5(3As athau- 
run-ans-chay ** presbyterosque'^^ (V. S. p. 65.}, is remarkable, as 
there is no reason elsewhere to assume a theme atkauruna; 
and this form would accordingly shew that consonantal bases 
also could assume the inflexion ns, with an unavoidable 
auxiliary vov^el however ; unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
that, in the perverted feeling of the language, it has been 
introduced by the preponderating analogy of the a bases. 
More important, therefore, than this Aj^'vj3'^y>7>A5C3A5 athaur- 
unans-cha are the accusatives .^5>c7A^y nareus, homines^ 
and streus, “ stellasd’' which occur very frequently; 

while from 7 a5^au afar, “ fire,'’ we have found, not 
Mlir-euSy but ^7(ijoj dthr-6, in which it is to be remarked 
that dtar distinguishes itself from other words in r in this 
point also, that it forms, in the nominative singular, not 
A503AX3 dta, but dtars. But how is the termination eus 

to be explained? I believe in no other way but from 
ans, by changing the n into a vowel, as in [G. Ed. p. 278.] 
Adyou?; after which, according to §. 31., the ^ a has be- 
come ^ e : the sibilant, however, which, after a> a and aii, 
is ^ s, must, after > u, appear as avs s. We actually find, too, 
in the V. S. p. 311, ner-ans in the sense of a dative: 


* I formerly thought I could, through forms of this kind, quote the 
introduction of a euphonic s in Zend, according to the analogy of §. 95. 
But if this introduction cannot be proved by cases, in which no ground 
exists for the assumption of an original sibilant, preserved merely by the 
particle cha (cf. §§. 56^. 207. 228.), then the above examples are the 
more important, in order to supply a fresh proof that ns is the original 
designation of masculine plural accusatives of themes terminating with a 
vowel. The superlative verethraxahstema (of which 

hereafter) may be regarded as derived from a participial nominative. Other 
cases, which might suggest occasion to assume, in Zend, a euphonic s after 
Vj have been nowhere met with by me, 

s 
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ddidi at neram 

mazdd ahurci ashaond, &c‘. *'da qiiidem homlnibus, rn.agne Aliure I 
furis*’' 

240. As a in Sanskrit occurs the most often of all letters 

as the termination of masculine bases, and we cannot mis- 
take, in the history of our family of languages, the disposi- 
tion in the sunken state of a language to introduce, by an 
anorganic addition, the more inconvenient consonantal de- 
clension into that of the vowels, I cannot therefore think 
that it admits of any doubt, that the New Persian plural 
termination which is restricted to the designation of 
animate creatures, is identical with the Sanskrit dn in 
the masculine plural accusative : thus, marddn, “ /lo- 

mines^’' answers to martydn, mortales^'' homines.^' ^ 

241. If, then, the termination dn, applied to animate 

beings, belongs to a living being in the old language, the 
inanimate neuter will be fitted to give us information re- 
garding that New Persian plural termination which is 
appended to the appellations of inanimate objects. A 
suffix, in the formation of words which is peculiarly 
the property of the neuter, is as (§. 128.), which is still 
more frequently used in Zend than in Sanskrit. In the 
plural, these Zend neuters form anha or enha (§§. 56^ 235.) ; 
and with this ha is evidently connected the lengthened U 
hd in New Persian ; thus, roz-hd, days,’' answ^ers to 
the Zend raochanha, “lights.” Many New Per- 

sian words have been compared with New German words 

[G. Ed. p. 279.] and often, too, correctly; but, except 
through the medium of the Sanskrit and Zend, it could not 
have been conjectured that our “ Worter" is, in respect to its 
termination, related to the New Persian hd. As, however, 
the High German has, from its earliest period, repeatedly 
changed s into r, and a into i (later e), I have no 

* Thus in Spanish the whole plural has the termination of the Latin 
accusative, * 
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doubt the ir — Middle and New High German er — which 
makes its appearance in the plural in many Old High Ger- 
man neuters, is identical with the Sanskrit neuter suffix 
as; €.g. husir, “houses,’’ chalpir, “calves’’ (cf. Grimm, 
pp. 622 and 631) * 

242. Here follows a general view of the accusative for- 



mation : 







SANSKRIT. 

ZENI). 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHUAN. 

GOTHIC 

m. 

vrikd-n, 

vehrka-ii. 

\VK0-V£, 

lupo-s, 

wilkiL-s, 

vulfa-ns. 

n. 

ddnd-n-i, 

data, 

0(2pa, 

dona, 

.... 

daura. 

f. 

jihwd-s, 

hhvd-o, 


terrd-s, 

rankd-s, 

gibu-s, 

f. 

td-s, 

td-o, 

Td-£, 

is4d-s, 

id-s, 

tko-s. 

m. 

patun, 

paify-d,^ 

TtocfL-ag, 

hosf-es, 

— 

gasti-ns. 

f. 

bhiy-as, 

dfrity-d,] 

TTopTL-ag, 

mess -e Si 

— 

.... 

f. 

priti-s, 

dfriti-s, 

TToprl-g, 

.... 

dwy-s, 

ansti-ns. 

n. 

vdri‘7}4, 

var-a, 

^dpi-a, 

mari-a, 

.... 

— 

n. 

.... 

kya, 

. • • • 

.... 

— 

iy-a. 

f. 

hhavishyanti- 

‘S, bushy ainti-s,'\ 

— 

.... 

[G. Ed. p. 280 .] 

m. 

s'dnu-n, 

pasv-d,‘f 


pecu-s, 

sunu-s, 

sunu-ns. 

f. 

hhuv-as, 

tam)-o,'f 

TTirv-a£y 

.... 

.... 

.... 

f. 

tanu-s. 

tanu-s, 

'Ttlrv-g, 

socru-s. 

.... 

handu-ns. 

m. 

madhu-n-i, 

madhv-a,% 

pedv-a. 

pecu-a. 

.... 

.... 


* This ir, however, is treated in declension as if the theme originally 
terminated in cl, and would thus, in. Sanshrit, he Hence, compared 
with the dative husiru^m (from husira^m, 168.), the nom. accus. husir 
appears an abbreviation. Bu the relation of our ir to the Sanskrit as 
is not thereby disturbed, because in general, most of the original consonantal 
terminations in High German have received unorganic vowel additions. 
Cf. pp. 148 and 191, G. Ed. Note. More regarding this hereafter, 
t See p. 175, G. Ed, Note.J. 

+ This form is further confirmed by A5»yA5^^vi30o) yeso-tanva, from 
pBso-tcLTiu, which signifies the hind part of the body 199.), but is also 
used in the sense of ''blow on the hinder part of the body'' ; and in this 
manner it occurs in the 15th Eargard of the Vend. : JA5 

A5» A5(3A5 ainhzt (ainhdt?) 

g 2 haclia 
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SANSKRIT. 

ZEND, 

OREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHUAN. .^fOTHTC. 

f. 

vadhu-s, 

.... 

.... 

.... 

• ••. .a*. 

m. 

f. gas,* 

gdus. 

/3o(f)-a?, 

bov-es, 



f. 

ndv-as. 

.... 

va(F)-as, 

.... 

.... .... 

f. 

vdch-as, 

vdch-6y\ 

oTT-ag, 

voc-es. 

.... .... 

m. 

bharat-as,i 

barent-6,1[ 

(pepovT-ag, 

ferent-es, 

.... fig and- s. 

m. 

dtman-as, 

asman~6,'\ 

Satpov-ag, 

sermon-es. 

, . . . . ahman-s. 

n. 

ndmdn-iy 

ndman-a, 

rdcAav-a, 

nomin-a^ 

.... namon-a. 

m. 

bhrdtn-n,^ 

brdthr-eus ? 

Trarep-agf 

fratr-es, 

.... .... 

f. 

duhitn-s,^ 

dughdher-eus? 

dvyarep-ag, 

matr-es, 

dugterss, .... 

m. 

ddtrl-n,% 

ddthr-eus ? 

doT7]p-ag, 

datoT-es, 

.... .... 

n. 

vachans-it 

vachanh~a, 

e'Ke((j)-a, 

oper-a, 

.... .... 


THE INSTRUMENTAL. 

[G. Ed, p. 281.] 243. The formation of this case, and what is 

connected with it, has been already explained in §§.215 — 224. ; 
it is therefore sufficient to give here a comparison of the forms 
which correspond to one another in the cognate languages, 


hacha skyaothnd-vareza atha bavainti pM6-tanva. ‘‘hacpro facti-peractione 
turn sunt verbera posteriori corpori inflicta** (Anquetil, Celui qui commet 
cette action sera coupable du tanafour). In regard to the andperetha^ men- 
tioned at §. 232., it is farther to be noticed that the (3 th can only be 
occasioned by a oh ^ that has been dropped (§. 47- )> for the theme of the 
concluding substantive is perMu, not perethu (Vend. S. pp. 313 

and 362, twice). 

* Irregularly from a theme JH gd (§, 1*22.), for gav-as. The 

Zend gdus (also gdosjj which often occm*s, rests on the 

strengthened Sanskrit form gdu; so that in respect of the strong and 
weak cases (^. 129.), the relation in this word is distorted. In the nomi- 
native, for instance, we should expect juv5>ax5^ gdus, and in the accusative 
geus, rather than vice ve?’sd. 
t See p. 163, Note f. 
t See §.129. 

§ See §.127. Note and ^.249. Note +. 
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by which a summary view of the subject may be assisted. 
As the German, in its singular dative,^ is identical with 
the Sanskrit-Zend instrumental, it is hence deducible that 
its character m (for h see §. 215,), in the dative plural, 
must rather be regarded as an abbreviation of 6^^ hhis 
than as belonging to the dative-ablative termination 
hhyoj^ ; although it approaches equally near to the two old 
terminations. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. LITHUAN. 

GOTH. DAT. 

m. vriki-bhis, 

.... 

666-(plV, 

VO-hlSy .... 

vulfa-m. 

vrikd-isy 

vehrkddsy 

.... 

.... wilka-is, 

.... 

f. Jihwd-bhiSi 

hizva-bis, 

.... 

.... ranko-mis, 

gih6-m. 

prUl-bkisy 

dfriii-biSy 

.... 

.... aivi-misy 

ansti-m. 

m. sunu-hhiSy 

pasu-biSy 

.... 

.... sunu-misy 

sunu-m. 

f. nau-bhisy 

.... 

vav-cpWy 



m. dtma'-bhis, 

asma-btSy 

. . . , 


ahma-m. 

n. iidyna -hhiSy 

ndma-biSy 

.... 


namn-am. 


n. vach6-bhtSi\ vach6-ljiSy\ 


THE DATIVE, ABLATIVE, 

244. Mention has already been made of the sufBx of 
these two cases in §. 215. Only the s of the Latin bus has 
been left in the first, second, and (according to Nonius) 
occasionally, also, in the fourth declension; for the z of 
lupl-Sf tern-Sy specz-s (for speci-bus from specu-bus), must be 
allotted to the base. Lupi-s stands for lupo-bus, as evinced 
by amho-buSy duo-bus. From o-hus (by lightening the final 
vowel of the base, o, w, from an original a, §. 6.), as occurs 
in the beginning of compounds (jnulti-plex for multu-plex 
or multo-pleXf of which hereafter), the language arrived at 
i-huSi (parvi-bus, amici-bus, dii-busy cf. Hartung, p. 261). In 
the first declension a-bus has been retained with tolerable 


* Vide 160. Note! 
t See 56^. and 128. 
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frequency, but the middle step i-bus is wanting; yet the 
language has scarcely made the spring from a-bus at once 
to but a-bus has weakened the a of the base to which, 
to compensate for the bu which has been dropped, has been 
lengthened; thus terns from terri-buSt for terra-bus^ as 
[G. Ed. p. 283 .] mdlo from mdvolo. Compare, 


SANSKRIT. 

ZEND. 

LATIN. 

LITHUANIAN. 

m. vriJce-bhyas, 

velirkaei-hyo, 

lupz-s* * * § 

wilka’-m[u)s,' 

f. jihwd-bhyas. 

hizvd-hyo, 

ierrl-Sy 

ranko-m{ii)s. 

m. pati'bhyas, 

paiti-byo^ 

hosti-bust 

— t 

f. priti-bhyas, 

dfriH’hyo, 

messi-bus, 

awi-m{u)s. 

m.bhavishyanii~bhyas,bushyainti-by6, .... 

.... 

m. sunu-bhyast 

pasu-by6y 

pecu-buSft 

sunu-m{u)sy 

f. vdg-hhyas, 

vdch-e~by6y 

voc-i-bus. 

.... 

m. hharad-bhyas, 

baren-by6,% 

ferenH-buSf 

.... 

m. atma-hhyaSi 

asmd-hyd, 

sermon-i-bus, .... 

m. bhrdtn-bhyas, 

brdtar-e~hy6, 

fratr-i-husy 

.... 


THE GENITIVE. 



245. The genitive plural in Sanskrit, in substantives 

and adjectives, has the termination dm, in the Zend 
anm, according to §. 61. The Greek cov bears the same re- 
lation^ to the original form of the termination that eSl§o)v 
does to adaddm (§§. 4. 10.). The Latin has, as usual^ 


* See }.215. 

t The mascnline t bases pass in the plural, by an unorganic increment, 
into a different declension. And in the dual and dative singular, also, 
PATI had to be given up (Mielcke, p. 35, Rem. 1.). 

I I have selected the masculine base PECU, which occurs only in a 
few cases, on account of its connection with >03 ajq) pam^ and I have car- 
ried it through all the cases, and think, therefore, that I may here also 
give the original u~bus for the corruption i-bus. 

§ See 224. Note *, p. 241. 
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preserved the labial final nasal in its original form, but 
by its influence has shortened the preceding vowel ; hence, 
ped-um ( —pad-dm), the ii of which supplies the place of a 
short a, as in lupum = vrikam, \vko-v,^ [G. Ed. p. 284.] 
The German, like the Lithuanian, has dropped the final nasal. 
In Gothic, however, the m d, which has been left, shews itself 
under two forms, and thereby an anorganic difference has 
been introduced between the feminine genitive termi- 
nation and that of the masculine-neuter ; since the fuller d 
has remained only to the feminine d and n bases. 

246. Bases ending with a vowel, with the exception, 
partly necessary and partly arbitrary, of monosyllables, 
place, in Sanskrit, a euphonic n between the termination and 
the base, the final vowel of which, if short, is lengthened. 
Tliis interposition appears to be pristine, since the Zend 
partakes of it, although in a more limited degree ; for 
instance, in all bases in as a and aw d : hence, 
vehrlca-n-annif jihva-n-anm. To the latter cor- 

respond very remarkably the genitives (which occur in 
Old High German, Old Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, in the 


* Regarding the termination Uum in consonantal bases, and, vice versdy 
respecting urn in places where i-um might have been expected, we refer 
the reader to §. 126. In adjectives the feminine character i mentioned in 
j. 119. may have had its effect, and may have passed over from the femi- 
nine to the other genders, according to the analogy of the Lithuanian 
(p. 174. Note * 157.) : thus the i o^ferenti-um reminds us of the Sanskrit 

feminine hharanti. The same is the case Tvith the i of the neuter 

iovm ferenti-a ; it is bequeathed by the deceased feminine theme FE- 
RENTI. On the other hand, contrary to the oi)inion preferred in 
§. 126., we must now regard the i before bus (e,g* voc-i-bus) as a conjunc- 
tive vowel, like the ^ e in the Zend vdch-e-byo. Here it is to be observed 
that those consonantal bases, which admit neither i~a nor i~um, must never- 
theless proceed before bus to annex an i. In the chapter upon the adjec- 
tives we shall recur to the feminine character i ; and then treat also of the 
i for e in the singular ablative of the common dialect. 
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corresponding class of words) in d-n-o, e-n-a; hence, Old 
High German kep6-n-6. Old Saxon gebd-n-6, Anglo-Saxon 
a'ife~n-a* 

247. We find the bases in short and long i, in Zend, if 

[G. Ed. p. 285.] polysyllabic, only with euphonic n : on the 

other hand the monosyllabic t bases annex the termination 
direct, either attaching Guna to the final vowel, or keeping it 
pure; thMS,thry-anm ovthray-anmy trium,' horn tliri; vay-anm, 
''aviumr from vL Bases in > w admit both of the annexing^ 
the termination direct and of the insertion of the euphonic n ; 
but I find from the masculine pasu only pasv-anm : on 
the other hand^ I have found from feminine bases like >yAs^ 
tanUi “body,"" nakii “corpse” (cf. veKu? according to 

2L), hitherto only u-n-anm* With Guna 5 '^»a3^a5q) 
pasav-anm would serve as a prototype for the Gothic suniv-^ 
with Guna weakened (§. 27.). 

248. Pronouns of the third person have, in Sanskrit, 
sdrn^ for dm ; and this may be the original and 

formerly universal form of the case-suffix, so that dm 
would properly be only the termination of the termination, 
and the .9 connected with the genitive singular would be 
the chief person. If this is the case, the abbreviation of 
this termination in substantives and adjectives must still 
be recognised as very ancient ; for the Gothic, which in the 
plural nominative restricts itself so rigorously to the old 
limits (§. 228.), gives to the sibilant, in the genitive also, 
no wider scope; hence ihi-zi (§. 86. 5,) — te-shdm (for ie~ 
sdm. according to §. 21.) ^‘honim”; ihi-zo ^ td-sdm, **ha- 
rum^ Here the a, like the 6 of the base THA, THO, 
appears weakened to i (§. 66.): on the other hand, the ad- 
jective a and 6 bases, which follow the pronominal de- 
clension, have ai-ze, ai-zd\ and hlindai-zL coecorum^^ (for 
bUnda-zi), answers exactly to the Sanskrit te-shdm 


ro}v. 




* Cf. Old Prussian son, €,y, in sfei-son, 
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(from tai-sdm) from the base w ta. The High German has 
changed the old sibilant to r, as in many other places; 
hence, in Old High German, de-r6 for thi-zi and thi’zd, of 
which termination only the r has remained [G. Ed. p, 286.] 
to us. To the Latin, in like manner, belongs rum for sum 
(§,22.); hence, istorum, istarum,^ 

249, We give here a general view of the formation of 
the genitive : 


SANSKRIT. 

m. vrikd-n-am) 
m. n. tesjidm, 
f. jihiod-n-dm, 


ZEND. GREEK. 

vehrka-n-anm, XvK-cdv^ 
tae-shamn, t -6 jv , 
Mzva-n-anmy ^copa-coi/, 


LATIN. 

liqod-rum, 

istd-rum^ 

terrd-rimy 


LITHUAN. 

wilF-U) 

f-Uy 

rank^-Ut 


GOTHIC. 

vulf'-t 

thi-zt 

kepd-n-'d,] 


* This riim, however, has, like the property of the plural nominative 
(iJ. 228.), found its way or returned from the pronominal declension 
into the entire second, first, and fifth declension, which is originally iden- 
tical with the latter (*§§.121 and 137.). The transplanting of the rum 
termination into the declensions mentioned was the easier, as aH pronouns 
in the genitive plural belong to the second and first declension. Forms, 
however, remain, especially in the old languages, which evince that the 
language was not always equally favourable to the bringing back the ter- 
mination rum {deumy sociumy amphorumy drachmumy apricolum, &c.). 
On the other hand, the termination rum appears also to have attempted 
to fix itself in consonantal bases, with e as conjunctive vowel, if, at least, the 
forms furnished by Varro and Chans. — hoverumy Joverumy laplderumy 
regerum, nmerum (Hartung, p. 255.) — are to be regarded as correct, and 
do not perhaps stand for bovo-rumy &c. ; as also, in Zend, the base go may 
extend itself to gava. The Latin rum and Sanskrit sdm lead us to 
expect the Greek a-oav : this is not met with, however, even in the pro- 
noun ; so that the Greek, in this respect, stands in the strongest opposition 
to the Latin. The forms in a~(0Vy €-cov (js.g. avra-cx^Vy avre-coi/y dyopd-covy 
dyop€-a>v) point, however, to a consonant that has been dropped. It is a 
question, therefore, whether universally a 2 (cf. §.128.), or, as the San- 
skrit and Zend lead us to expect, only in pronouns a 2, but in other words 
of the first and second declension an N has been dropped, as in 
from pd(ova. According to this, \vk(ov would be to be derived from 
'kvKo-v-odVy xfopdcov from ; but t(dp from roa-odp rdcov from racroop. 

f* Old High German, see §, 246. 
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SANSKRIT, 

ZEND. 

GREEK. 

LATIN. 

LITHUAN. 

GOTHIC. 

f. td-sdm, 

d-onhahmy* 

TCC-COiq 

istd-rum, 

f-Uy 

thi-z6. 

] m. n. tray-d-ndniy 

thray-anm, 

T|0Z-Sv, 

tri-um, 

trl-Ui 

thriy-L 

j f. priti-Tb-dm, 

dfritl-n-anm, 

moprl-oiv, 

messi-iim,, 

awi-d, 

ansf-e. 

m. sunu“n~dm} 

fasv^anm, 

i^6v-0)Vi 

pecu-uTTit 

sun-Uy 

suniV’‘L 

; f. ianu-n^am, 

tanu~n~anm, 

'TtlTV-COVy 

socru-'iimf 

.... 

handlv-L 

r 

j m. f, gav-drriy 

gav’-aiirriy 

f3o{F)cdVy 

hov-urriy 

.... 

.... 

f. nu-vdm. 

.... 

va(f)-coiq 

.... 

.... 

.... 

f. vdch-dm^ 

vdch-anniy 

OTT-m)/, 

voc-urriy 

.... 

.... 

m. n. hharat-dm, 

haTent-anmy'\ 

(pepovT^CjOVi 

ferenti-um^ 

.... 

fiyand-L 

m. dtman-dm^ 

asman-anm, 

Ja/juov-cov, 

sermon-urn-, 

, akmen-u, 

, ahrnan-^. 

ni. hhrdtn-n-'dm^ 

hfdthr-anmX 

TrarejO-cov, 

fratr'-um. 


.... 


* This word often occurs, and corresponds to the Sanskrit d-sdm 

harum^” earum (^, 56^.) ; from td, idonhahm would he expected, 
which I am unable to quote. The compound (polysyllabic) pronominal 
bases shorten the last syllable but one ; hence, ai-tanhanm 

not aetdonhahm, as might be expected from etd-sdm. 

t Or, also, barantanm, as in the Vendidad Sade, p. 131, 

iaochantanm^ ‘^lucentium:^’ on the other hand, also 
frequently saochentahm. 

J This and the following genitives from bases in ar are clearly more genuine 


and are more nearly allied therefore to the cognate European languages than 
the corresponding ones in Sanskrit, which, in this case, has shortened ar to 
^ rij and has then treated it according to the analogy of voweb. From 
nar frequently occurs nar-anm^ with retention of the «, on acconn of the 


base being monosyllabic : on the other hand, dthr^anm from dtar, fire/' 
and ^ tisr-anm “ fem. for the Sanskrit frr^nFT tisri-n-dyn 

(Gramm. Crit. r, 255.), From dughdhar, we find the form 

dughdher-ahm (cf. p. 208, G. Ed. Note t) : the Codex has, however, 
dugder-anm (p. 472, L. 2.). In general, in this word the readings dughdhar 
and dugdar are interchanged in varions passages : the former, however, 
is the more common. 
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250. The character of the plural locative [G. Ed, p. 288.] 
is, in Sanskrit, ^ sii, which is subject to be changed into 5 
shu (§. 21.), for which, in Zend, is found sliu (§. 52 .) ; 
while from ^ su, according to §. 53., has been formed hu. 
The more usual form for shu and hu (for which, also, occur 
shu and hu) is, however, a5»j^ shva, hvuy which leads 
to a Sanskrit This appears to me to be the original 

form of the termination; for nothing is more common in 
Sanslqut than that the syllables ^ im and ya should free 
themselves from their vowel, and then change the semi-vowel 
into a vowel, as iikta is said for vaJcta (see also §. 42.). 
The supposition, therefore, of the Indian abbreviation of the 
termination is far more probable than that of a Zend 
extension of it by a lately-added a, especially as in no 
other case does a similar aftergrowth admit of being esta- 
blished. But if ^ swa is the original form of the termi- 
nation, it is then identical with the reflective-possessive 
base ^ sway of which more hereafter."^ The same relation 
which, in Latin, si-bi has to su-bi (which might be conjec- 
tured from su-i\ or that ti-bi has to tu-bi, Sanskrit ttwih 

• s5 \ 

tu-hhyam, the Greek dative-locative termination <tl (criv) has 

to the Sanskiit ^ su.f 

* 


* Therefore, in Zend, the locative thrishva, “ in tribiis/^ is 

identical with trishva, ^Ghe third part,^^ since the pronoun in 

the latter compound denotes the idea of part. 

t Regarding the termination lv of the pronoun of the 1st and 2d 
person see 222. From the iEolic form afi}xi(jiv, quoted by Hartung 
(p. 200) from ApolL, I cannot infer that lv is an abbreviation of o-lv : 
if it were so, the v also in 17^11/ would not adhere so firmly. It appears to 
me more suitable, therefore, to accord to the common declension an in- 
fluence upon the transformation of the form of inflexion peculiar to the 
pronouns without gender, but of the highest antiquity ; an influence which 
has penetrated further in o-cplcri for o-0iV. 
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[G. Ed. p.289] 251. The bases in ^ a add to that vowel, 

as in many other cases, an i\ but from a + i is formed i 
(§. 2.), to which the Greek ol corresponds; hence, KCkol-cti — 
vrike-shu. Hence the t in Greek has also passed over 
to the bases in a-, rj-, either preserving its full value or sub- 
scribed, while in Sanskrit the ^ a remains pure ; hence, 
jihivd-su, v/ith which the locatives of names of towns best 
agree, as UXaraidaiv, "OKvixTtldaL, "Kdrjvy^cn (Buttmann, §. 116. 
Ra 7. and Hartung, p. 461,).^ 

252. Like the Gothic, the Lithuanian has an anorganic 
difference between the terminations which mark the case 
in the masculine and feminine in the genitive plural: the 
first has the sound of se, and the latter of say with the 
original and more powerful a, which, in the masculine, has 
softened into e. The ending sa is plainly from the sway 
assumed above (p. 267, 1. 7.) to be the original form, from 
which it is made by rejecting the semi-vowel. 

253. Here follows a general view of the Sanskrit, Zend, 
and Lithuanian plural locatives, with the Greek datives : — 

SANSKRIT. ZEND. , LlTHUAN. GREEK. 

m. vriJce-shu, vehrkai-shva, imlhti-sey KvKOL-cri, 
f. jihwd-su^ hizv&hva, ^ ranko-sa, OAu/xTr/do'/, y^copat-cn, 

f. pnfi-shu^ dfr{ti-shva,f divi-sa, 7r6pri~crt. 

m. sunu-shu, pasa-shva, da'^iga-se, l^Qv-ai, 

m. f. go-shuy .... .... ^ov-aL 

f. nau-shuy .... .... vav-at. 


* The common termination ots-, at? (oi-s, at-y), formed by curtailing 
oL-cri, ai-a-t, and so brought into agreement of sound with the third declen- 
sion, is here lost, through its apparent connection with the Sanskrit cur- 
tailed instrumental ending (§. 219,), which had before required 

consideration, because the Greek dative is also used as the instrumental. 

t I have no authority for the locative ofthe Zend bases in i, but it can 
only be analogous to that of the bases-in which can be referred to in 
copious instances. 
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SANSKRIT. ZEND. LITHUAN. 

GREEK. 

f. 

vdk-shu, vdc-sva? .... 

67T~CPI, 

m. 

n.bharat-sUf hrdtm^-e-slwa? .... 

^epov-ai. 

m. 

dtma-sUf asma-hva,^ .... 

Salpo’~(Tt 

m. 

bhrdtri-shUi .... .... 

'TTarpd-cTi.f 

n. 

vachas-sUi vachd-hvatt .... 

eVecT-cr/. 


* Thus, in the Vend. Sade, p. 499, u^iahva^ from 

ushan, and p. 500, ddmdhva, from daman. 

t The a in this form is not, as is generally supposed, a conjunctive 
vowel, but rests on a transposition ; as ^SpaKov for ^4^apicov, and in Sanskrit 
d7'alcsk2/dmi, ‘"T will see, for '^^Tf?l£?<2rA.9/iycmi(Sansk. Gramm. 
^.34^.) : thus rrarpaa-L (compare rirpaaC) for Trarapcn (compare recrcrapo-L), 
which, by preserving the original vowel, agrees with the .Sanskrit base 
piiar better than Trarepa, Trarepe?, &c. The' same applies to the dative 
dpvdcriy since the theme of dpvos has, as appears from the cognate word 
p^Vf dp^Vf dpprjv, rejected a vowel between the p and r, which again appears 
in the dative plural in the form of an a, and removed from its place. 
The whole REN appears to be a transposition of Ner^ Sanskrit TPC 
nri), man/^ for dp^v properly means male sbeep.^^ The a of dpvdai 

is therefore etymologically identical with that of dvbpdcn (comp. Kiihner’s 
complete Greek Grammar, 281. Rera. 2.). It is more difficult to give any 
accurate account of the a of vtdo-L : it is either the older and' stronger form 
for the e of vUp-i, or this word must have had, besides its three themes 
('YIO, 'YI, 'YIEY), a fourth, YIAT, from which came vldo-iy asyoVao-t from 
roNAT, the more prevailing co-theme'of PONY, which latter agrees with 
'^{T^jdnu. 

I In the Vendidad Sade, p. 499, we find the analogous plural locatives 
> uzwbhm, and a5»^^q)a5M5(5^ csapdhva. Anquetil translates 
the former by aw lever du soleil,^^ and tbe latter by “ d la nuit.” It is im- 
possible to pronounce these forms aught but derivatives from themes in 
JJA5 as (i d, §. 56^.) Most of the cases of the latter wo^d, which occurs 
very frequently in various forms, spring from a theme in 7 a 5 ur, and the 
mterchange of csapar with csapo is a similar case 

to that in Sanskrit, where ahan^ day,’' forms some cases from 

which ^'^aho in ahobhis, &c.) ; and together 

with 
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G-. Ed. p. 291.] ^‘Remark. — From the bases in E2j to which 
The dative ecra-i {:=^^^mus-su) properly belongs, this form 
appears to have imparted itself to other bases terminating 
[G. Ed. p. 292.] differently, in which, for this case, an ex- 
tension of the original theme by is to be adopted ; which, 
in its origin, is identical with the abovementioned (§. 241.) 
plural increase to the base by ir (from is and thiSi from as), in 
Old High German forms, as husir, “houses,’’ chalpir “calves,” 
which are the plural themes, with which the nominative, accu- 
sative, and vocative are identical, and from which, in the 
dative, by the addition of the ending for tljat case, arises hit- 
sirum, chalpirum; as, in Greek, Kavea-cn, veKvecrcri, 'irdvreacTi, 
yvvaLKecrcn, 'KoXiedciy and others, from the unorganically in- 
creased themes KYNE2, NEKYES, &c., according to the ana- 
logy of 'EnE2. From the doubled 2 one may then be re- 
jected {dvaKTedLv, TtoKiecri, fiyvecri), or the doubling of a 2 by it- 
self be employed ; as, for example, veKv-acri, for veKV-crt. This, 


with the theme exists another, ahar. The anomaly of the 
Sanskrit ^/day appears, in Zend, to have passed completely oyer to 
night, as this latter word has also a theme in 7i, namely 
csapauj of which the genitive pi, csafnanm — analogous with 

^1^X57^ ahndm, dierum (f. 40. relative to ^ / for q) p ) — is found in con- 
nection with the feminine numeral tisranm, ^Hrium (Vend. S. 


p. 246)j for w'e read, 1. c. 163., osnahmcha (i= ahndncha), 
csafananmcha (read csafnanmcha), of days and nights.^ ^ In Sanskrit, 
by the suffix ^ a, the form '^'^ahna, derivative, but equal in its meaning, 
has arisen out of ahan, which, however, occurs only in compounds 
(as x^p^purvahna, ^^the early part of the (lay^^), and in the adverbial 
dative ^TfX^ ahndya, soon,^^ immediately,’^ which, therefore, it is not 

rt 

necessary to deduce from the root ^ hnu, with the a privative. The 
Zend, however, whose night-nomenclature, in this respect also, is not out- 
stripped by the Sanskrit, produces, as it appears, by a similar mutation, 
A5^^A5ji\3C3^ csafna from csapan; whence we find the locative 

csafne, which might also be taken for the dative of 

csapan, 
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in most important particulars, is adopted by Thiersch, §. 12S., 
for the developement of the forms in ecrcr/ ; only that he with- 
draws from the neuter bases described in 12S., as EEAES, 
the 2 which belongs to them, and, by a supposition, proved 
to be erroneous, BEAE is made the theme : and he divides 
forms like o^ecripi into 6'^e~<j(bi instead of oyecT-(ptf and, by 
assimilation, derives oxe-ao-t from ox^-crcpi ; while, as I be- 
lieve I have proved, the foi-ms oxecr-cl)t and oxecrcri rest on 
entirely different case-sufExes (§. 218.), and have only the 
base '0XE2 in common with one another. An assimila- 
tion, however, may be remarked in yovvacr-ai, from yovvar-cri, 
so that the first letter has assimilated itself to the second, not 
the reverse. In BeTtacr-cri we shall leave it undecided whether 
the first 2 be primitive, and AEnA2 the theme (comp, 
y^pag, §. 12S.), or w^hether it has arisen out of r, and so 
AEOAT with TEPAT, KEPAT, belong to one class. If, 


csapan, but that it is preceded (V. S. p. 163.) by the unequivocal adjective 
locative naSmS(from A 59 ;t)A 3 y “half’’). Compare, also, 

1. c. 149., where ithra, ahne^ ithra, 

csafne, probably means “in this day,” “in this night,” with the locative 
adverb ithra, “here,” in the sense of a locative demonstrative. 
To the theme a5 csafna, the plural of the same sound csqfna, 
might also be ff^sigmed, which occurs 1. c. 330. 331., and in several 
places elsewhere : as y^A3A\3<5^ thrayo csafna, “ three nights,’ 

csvas csafna, “six nights,” Asy^ASAv^CN? AS»Asy 
nava csafna, “nine nights,” if here csafna be not (as in §. 231. Note | it 
was considered to be) rather to be taken for the plural of yASQ)A5A\5i5^ csapan, 
as neuter, since, as has been before observed, the Zend uses the gender of 
the substantive with great laxity, especially in the plural. For the 
frequently-occurring ablative i^aw7a5q)a5ao<3^ csapardt, however, we 
cannot assume another theme csapara, but we must, if the reading be 
correct, admit that feminine consonantal roots in the ablative adopt also 
the broader ending, dt for at. 
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however, in all these forms, we allow only (xt or criv to be the 
case-suffix, and all that precedes it is referred to the true or an- 
organic increase of the base, it can therewith not be denied that 
not even to Homer himself, in forms like eirecTcn, not to men- 
tion anorganic forms like Kvve(rcri, did the entire ecro-i present 

[G. Ed. p. 293.] itself as pertaining to that which marked 
the case ; for in the feeling of the speaker eTrecrat could pre- 
sent itself, during that period of the language, only as what 
it is, namely, as eirecr^crt, while '^e(Tos, eitecri, plural enecra and 
not eVeoj, &c., were used in declension. But different from 
what has been here adopted is the assumption of Hartung 
(p. 260, ff.) and Kiihner (1. c. §. 255. R. 8.), in the most ma- 
terial points following Greg. Cor. Mol, §, 35., relative to the 
production of the Greek plural datives. Kiihner says (1. c.) 

The character of the dative plural is (character of the 
plural) and i or iv (character of the dative singular), there- 
fore, e<r/(v).” I, however, think eg not the character of num- 
ber, but of the nominative plural, and connected with the 
nominative singular through its 2 : a union of the plural 
nominative suffix with the singular dative is, to me, not to 
be imagined. If it were so, how could neuter nouns, to 
which eg in the nominative is quite foreign, arrive, in the 
dative, at their identity of form with the natural sexes? 
It further deserves to be remarked, that, in Prakrit, the 
locative ending ^ su frequently assumes an Anuswara, and 
so adapts itself, by the form ^ sun, for su, to the Greek, 
aiv, for <Tu 

254. After laying down the laws of the formation of a 
single case, it may serve to facilitate the general survey if 
examples are adduced of the most important classes of 
words in their connected declension. We pass over here 
from the Sanskrit, and go to the other languages in their 
order, according as they have, in the particular cases, 
most truly preserved their original form ; and where one 
or other of them has departed entirely from the original 
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principle of formation, or by an anorganic increase to the 
base has entered the province of another declension, we 
there, in the place in question, exclude it from the com- 
parison- 

K^lSCULINE BASES IN a, GREEK: IN o, LATIN IN U, 0. 

SINGULAB. 

Nominative, Sanskiut vrika-s, Lithuanian wilka-St Zend 
vehrk-6, wuth cha, vehrkas-cha, Greek \vKo-g, 
Latin lupu-Sy Gothic vulf 

Accusative, Sanskiut, vrika-m, Lithua- [G. Ed. p. 294.] 
nian wilka-n, Zend vehrke-my Greek Aa/co-i/, 
Latin lupu-rriy Gothic vulf\ 

Instrumental, Sanskrit vnke-n-ay Zend vehrka, Gothic Dat. 

vulfa, Lithuanian Instr. wilku. 

Dative, Sanskrit vrikdyay Zend vehrkdu Lithuanian 

ivilkuL 

Ablative, Sanskrit vrikd-ty Zend vehrkd-t, Latin Iup~o(d) 
(see §. 181 .). 

Genitive, Sanskrit vnku-syay Greek \vKo-(cr)to% Zend 
vehrka-he, Gothic vuIfi-Sy Lithuanian tvilko. 


^ The meaning is, in all these languages, the same, and so is the theme 
in its first origin. The connection of the Lithnan. wilkas with vrikas 
rests on the very usual interchange of the semi- vowels r and 1; and this 
latter goes through the whole of the European sister languages. The 
Gothic mlfs shews, moreover, the equally common interchange of gut- 
turals and labials, and follows the rule for the alteration of letters (Asp. 
for Tenuis, see §. 87-)* 1^ Latin the same thing takes place with regard 
to the supply of the guttural by the corresponding labial ; but lupus is 
further altered through the loss of the initial letter F, as is the Greek 
\vKo-s : it may, however, be assumed, that this v is introduced into the 
middle of the word in being vocalized into u. While therefore, in Li- 
thuanian, inwilkas, I and k are united, they are, in Greek, separated by v. 

t M. Reimnitz, whose pamphlet, “ The System of Greek Declension ” 
(Potsdam, 1831), had not been seen by me before I completed the preceding 
Part of this book, unfolds (1. c p. 122 passim) the same views concerning 

the 


T 
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Locative, Sanskrit vrike (from VTiha-\-i)) Zend velirke 
[G. Ed. p. 295.] (maidhyui, §. 196.), Lithuanian ivilke, Greek 
Dat. Kvk(^ {o'Ikoi §. 195.) Latin Gen. lup'-i. 
Vocative, Sanskrit vrika^ Zend vehrka, Lithuanian ivilke, 
Greek Kvkc, Latin luj^e, Gothic vulf. 

DUAL. 

Nom.Acc.Voc. Sanskrit vrikHu, Vedic vnka, Zend vcdirku, 
Lith. Nom. wilkuy Voc. wUkUf Greek Kvkco. 
Instr. Dat.Abl. Ssnskritvrikd-bhydm, Zendvehrkaei-bya, Greek 
Dat. Gen. Xvko-lv, Lithuanian Dat. ivllka-m 
(see §. 215.). 

Gen. Loe. Sansk. vnkay-Ss, Zend vekrkay'O (see Rem. L), 
Lithuanian ivilku. 

PLURAL. 

Norn. Voc. Sanskrit vrikds, Gothic vulfosf' 

Accusative, Sanskrit vrikd-n, Zend vehrka-n, Goth, vulfa-m, 
Greek \vKo-vg (from \vKo~vg, §. 236.), Lithu- 
anian wilkusy Latin lupd-s. 

the Greek olo and its connection with the Sanskrit a-sya which I have, with- 
ont being aware of his concurrence, brought forward in §. 189. 1 have, 

however, in this respect, already stated my views in ray pamphlet On 
the Demonstrative and the Origin of Case’^ (in the Transactions of the 
Hist. Phil. Class of the Academy of Science of Berlin for the year 1826, 
p. 100. Here I have only further to observe, that the Greek adj . dijixoa-ios, 
from the root AHMO, is, in the suffix by which it is formed, probably con- 
nected with the genitive ending in the text ; and is therefore remarkable 
■with reference to the preservation of the 5, which is lost in brjjioLo. With 
regard to the origin of dijfjLoo-ios fi’om the genitive, let reference he made 
to the Latin cujus^ a, um j and the identity of the Sanskrit sufSx of words 
like manusJiyay “ man,"' as a derivative from Manu, wdth the geni- 
tive ending Tiy shy a for ^ sya^ as in amu-shyay 

* With reference to the Zend, see §. 231. NoteJ ; and with regard to 
the Greek, Latin, and Lithuanian forms Xvkoi^ lupi, wilkai^ see §. 228. 
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Instrumental, Sanskrit vriM4s^^ (from vrikd-hhis), Veda 
vrike-hhis, Zend vehrkd'4sy Lithuanian wilka-is. 
Prakrit dive-hm (from deva, ‘^God/' see 
§. 220.), Greek 6e6-(jyiv,-f Gothic Dat. Instr. 
wulfa-m (§. 215 ). 

Dat. Abl. Sanskrit vrike-hkyas, Zend [G. Ed. p. 296.] 
vehrkaei-hyoy Latin lupins {amici-hus §. 244.), 
Lithuanian wilka-m{iC)s (§. 215.). 

Genitive, Sanskrit vrikd-n-dm, TienAveliTka-n-anmy Greek 
Au/c’-6>r, Lithuanian mUc-u, Gothic wulf'-e, 
Latin lupd-rum (§. 248.), 


^ I take the liberty, in order to separate the base and the termination, to 
divide the diphthongs, as above in Xvko-vs ; therefore one must here pro- 
nounce vrilidiSy and in Lithuanian wilkaisj not as trisyllables, but as 
dissyllables. 

t I have remarked at f . 217., but only as a conjecture, that the ending 
in the plural is perhaps identical with the Sanskrit IhiSy and the 
thence-derived Prakrit and the Latin bis in nobisy vobis ; and 

I will not advance more than a conjecture here, also, in comparing 6^6 (piv 
with deve-hih. This only is certain, that with the syllable bhi, which 
in Sanskrit, lies at the bottom of the case-forms hkis, bhyaiUy 
and hhydm, as their common root (see §. 215. passim), the Greek 
and (piv is also to be associated. I here willingly agree with M. Ag. Pe- 
nary (Berl. Ann. July 1833, p. 51.), that (pcv might be formed from the 
ending hliyam ( 222.) by the contraction of Uiya into z (as in e/xiV, 
re A, &c. §. 222,). The third possible supposition would be the derivation 
from the usual dative-ablative plural termination bhyas ; again with 
the corruption of 5 to i', as in the 1st person plural yep from yes, and in 
the 2d and Sd person top, top from thas, ^ tas. The fourth possible 
case would be the derivation from the dual termination bhyd 7 n 

(§. 215.), and the changing this number of restricted plurality to that of 
unlimited plurality. I prefer, however, to consider ((pi) as from one 
of the multifarious terminations of the Sanskrit plural belonging to all 
declensions ; therefore, from bhis or bhyas, 

T 2 
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Locative, Sanskrit vnke-shu, Zend vehrlcae-sliva, Lithu- 
anian wilkiise, Greek Dat. Avkoi-cti, 

NEUTER BASES IN n, GREEK o, LATIN U, 0. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. Acc. Sanskrit ddna-rrit Zend date -771 j Latin donu-nit 
Greek ^dipo-v, Lithuanian gdra, Gothic daur\ 
Vocative, Sanskiit dd7ia, Zend ddta^ Gothic daur\ 

The rest as the masculine. 

DUAL. 

Nom. Acc. Voc. Sanskrit ddne (from ddnai-i), Zend ddtl 
The rest as the masculine. 

[G. Ed. p. 297.] PLURAL. 

Nom. Acc. Voc. Sanskrit ddnd-ii-i, VMic ddiid, Zend ddta^ La- 
tin dona, Greek Scop a, Gothic daura* 

The rest as the masculine. 

Remark 1. — The Zend system of declension has re- 
ceived some valuable additions from the treatises pub- 
Wished by Burnouf since the appearance of the First Part 
of this book, wliich I must lay before my readers.^ First 
a dual case, viz. the genitive-locative, which I imagined 
to be lost in the Zend, as I had searched for it alone in 
vain, and could supply all the other dual endings in tole- 
rable copiousness. M. Burnouf supplies this {Yasna, Notes 
et eclairdsseinents, p. cxxii.) by the expressions 

itbdyd anhvd which are to be twice found in V. S. 
p. 312, and on both occasions are rendered by Anquetil, whose 


* First, a review of this Part in the Journal des Savans, which refers 
particularly to the Zend; then the First Part of the First Volume of a 
Commentary on the Ya 9 na; lastly, a disquisition in the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique, Sur les mots Zends et Sanscrits Fakista et Vasichta^ et sur 
quelques superlatifs en Zmd*' 
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tmiislation is in this place particularly confused, dans ce 
monde^ This translation might lead us astray so much 
the more easily, that anJivo, according to §. 187., 

might also be the singular genitive, which frequently 
occurs with a locative meaning. We await the elucida- 
tion which Neriosingh’s Sanskrit translation will give of 
this passage; but, for the present, content ourselves with 
the inferences deduced by Burnouf. uboyo, ac- 

cording to that authority, corresponds with the Sanskrit 
'^^VS^ubhayos (amborurrif in ambobus), with 6 for a, probably, 
according to Burnouf s acute conjecture, through the 
influence of the preceding b, and with the loss of the con- 
cluding s, I am the more inclined to assent to Burnoufs 
opinion regarding the origin of the first 6 of ub6y6, 

as I have been so fortunate as to find another example 
for the hitherto missing dual case, in which ay 6^ not 

6y6, actually occurs ; because, that is to say, no letter 
exercising the force of assimilation in question precedes 
the a — I mean the form zastayo ( = Sanskrit 

hastayos), ‘'in the hands,"” from zaka, [G.Ed.p.298.] 

in a passage of the Jzeschne, which has perhaps not yet been 
examined by M. Burnouf (V. S. p. 354.) : jaw 5 ^x 5 aw<jas^ 

asjidi dnijem dyaiim zaltaydi'^ 
which Anquetil (p. 192) translates by Comment moi pur, 
mettrai-je le main sur le Daroudjf'^ It appears, how- 
ever, that JAW£^A 5 ashdi can as little be a nominative as 
zastayo a singular accusative ; and I believe 
I am not wTong in the following literal translation : How can 
I give the (Daemon) Drudj into the hands of the pure (into 
the power) ? ” 

Remark 2. — In the instrumental singular M. Burnouf 
admits the termination ana in bases in a (Ya 9 na, p. 98. 
passim), with n introduced, for the sake of euphony, 


* The Codex has faultily jamaoas asdi and ^ drvj(nn. 
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according to the analogy of the Sanskrit (§. 158.). 

He rests this, among other forms, on that of A5yA5^jj;oA59 
maesmanat ** urinal a word which had often attracted my 
attention, and from which I, in like manner, would have 
deduced instrumentals in a-n-a if I had not differed from 
Burnouf in the etymology of the same, as I make its 
theme terminate in n\ and this word, which I remember 
to have seen only in the instrumental, I derive from the 
Sanskrit root mih, '' mingerei^ by a suffix man, 
according to the analogy of baresman, from 

irrih “ to grow,’’ whose instrumental baresmana, 

analogous with maesmana, occurs very fre- 

quently. M. Burnouf appears, on the other hand, to 
adopt a suffix ma in the word ma^smana, in wliich we 
think we cannot agree with him as long as we cannot 
supply any cases which must indubitably belong to a 
theme in a. If, further, some words, wffiich in their theme 
terminate in vWas as (^, Sanskrit as), adopt ana in the 
instrumental form — M. Burnouf quotes, p. 100 note, 
rtiazana, A5yA5^^As7si3 srayana, and vanhana; still, in 

my opinion, bases in a may be assigned as the origin of 
these forms, and they can be divided maza~na, &c., only 
in as far as such forms have been already proved to belong 
to undoubted bases in a. But now we prefer dividing 
them mazan-a, so that the letter s, with which these themes 
originally terminate, is interchanged with a nasal, just as, 
[G. Ed. p. 299.] in Sanskrit, the words yakriU 
bakrit change their t for n in the weak cases, and may sub- 
stitute yakam sakan ; or as, in more remote 

analogy, the Greek, in the first person plural, has formed yev 
from juer mas, ''mus ”). Besides this, M. Burnouf cites 
also the interrogative instrumental kana, “with what.^” 
which is the only word that brings to my mind somewhat of 
conviction, and had struck my attention before, in passages 
like (^/aw5A5j(^ kana vazna yazdne, “ with 
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what offering shall I sacrifice?” (V. S. p. 48L) I have not, 
however, ventured to draw a grammatical deduction from 
this form, because the pronominal bases are prone to 
unite with one another, and because I believed I miglit 
assume that the same pronoun which is contained in 
ana and ena forms also the last element of /ca7ia, 

if from this base the instrumental only had been evolved 
or preserved, as has also occurred in the Sanskrit 
^ ana and ena in but a few cases. For the rest, 
the Greek also appears connected with this 

kana, if it is looked upon as a theme, with which the in- 
strumental must agree in sound, for Ke7vo£^ if not directly 
of interrogative meaning, is still plainly connected with 
the old interrogative base (comp. kaschana> who- 

ever.'’). Under these circumstances I cannot yet admit 
of any instrumentals in a-n-a, especially as also the bases 
in i and u (in which the Sanskrit in the masculine and neu- 
ter likewise introduces a euphonic n) in the Zend, in words 
which we have noticed, have dispensed with a similar insertion 
(§. 160.). In another place {Journal des Savans), M. Bur- 
nouf deduces the frequently-occurring instrumental 
ashaydi “ with purity,” from the masculine theme a5j^a5 
asJia ; and there would be accordingly ashayoy an 

instrumental form, at present standing alone in the Zend, 
which I hesitate to acknowledge, although it would be 
analogous to the Vedic form mentioned in §. 15S., 
sivapnayd, if one derives this, with the Indian grammarians, 
from a theme swapna. But if instrumental forms of 
this kind, in the Vedas or in the Zend, are not to be pro- 
duced in other undoubted instances as in the case of 
adjectives in construction with masculine or neuter sub- 
stantives, nothing prevents the assumption, that the form 
swapnayd belongs to a feminine theme swapndy 
especially as the suffix ^ na occurs also in other abstracts 
in the feminine form ndy and therefore swapnayd 
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may be explained according to the analogy of TOTHTT trish- 
[Gr. Ed. p. 300.] nayd, “ with thirst'' In every case I think 
I may deduce the Zend A5^^A5s^Ai ashaya from a feminine 
theme ashdj as the Zend in general, in the substantive, 

passes readily from one sex to the other ; and, for example, 
with a masculine base manthra^ a speech,'’ occurs, 

also, a feminine mahthrd- 

Remark 3. — For the genitive termination M there 
also exists, as Burnouf has most satisfactorily proved, a 
form nearer to the Sanskrit sya, viz. hyd^ which, 

although rather rare in comparison with the more 
corrupt form M, is still sulEciently frequent in some 
chapters of the Jzeschne to satisfy one perfectly of its 
signification, according to the proofs given by Burnouf. 
I too had remarked Tvords with the ending hyd, 

but in passages where AnquetiFs translation was little 
adapted to bring to light the genitive nature of the same, 
which, besides, -was very much obscured through its usual 
representative he, and was, moreover, concealed from 
me under the appearance of an instrumental form. 
However, the termination . hyd — for which is sometimes 
found, also, au^^^ khyd — approaches so very near to the 
Sanskrit ^ sya, and agrees with it so precisely according 
to rule, as far as the anorganic lengthening of the a, that 
a single passage, with the accurate translation of Nerio- 
singh, who, in the passages hitherto edited, follows the 
original word by word, would have led us to it. Such a 
passage is given, although with a different aim, by Bur- 
nouf in his Yaqna (Notes, p. cxxxix.), which we here annex, 
as it is interesting in other respects, also, for grammar : — 

AUyj^AS^ AMpASo) AUOXfCj'^ AX5yA3A5^ 

GgyAX3» i^ zanthwd paid 

ashahyd paourvyd kasnd kheng strencha ddt adhvdnem* Ne- 
riosingh translates this passage word for word, only that 
he renders kasnd, which man?” (here properly not more 
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than who,’’ for the 'idea of man is lost in the general 
signification of the whole,) not by rH lc6 nd, but simply, 
by ^ !c6, as follows : ftrFT WT 

^ ko jananeJi pita punyasya pratliaman^ 

(t^ ^ kila sadvydpd- [G. Ed. p. 30L] 

ratvan kas chakre, i. e. boni originem quis fecit?''’') kali sur- 
yasya tdrakdndncha daddu padavtm (fsF^ ^ 

kUa mdrgan teshdn ko daddu, Le. viam ipsis quis aedit?^^). 
We translate from the Zend, “ Quls (quajis vir) creatione pater 
pst puritatis (or pnri) primus? quis {qualis vir) soli stellisque 
deditviam ?'“'' The Zend expression zanthwdy for 

which, in the lithographed codex, p. 351, is erroneously 
given zanthd, is plainly the instrumental of 

zantu ; which would correspond to the theme of a Sanskrit 
infinitive, jantum, as the latter is feminine, and to which 
I have, in another place, referred the ablative 
zantliwdt (Gramm. Crit. p. 253.). This form is, besides, re- 
markable on this account, viz. that it is identical with the 
Sanskrit instrumental gerund, which, from /an, without a 
conjunctive vowel and without the euphonious suppression of 
the n, would sound jantwd. With regard, however, 
to the length of the concluding a of the Zend form, which is 
preserved contrary to the prevailing rule (see §§. IIS, 158. 
and 160, p. 191 G. Ed., where, however, M^<3^^janthwa is to 
be read for zanthwa), I do not attach any particular import- 
ance to that, because in the chapter from which this pas- 
sage is taken a, originally short, is repeatedly to be found 
lengthened. The Sanskrit '^'^ijananeK, with which Nerio- 
singh translates the Zend instrumental case, must be con- 
sidered as an ablative, as this case often enters the depart- 
ment of the instrumental, and is also capable of expressing 

* Perhaps the adverb prathamah, prbnumf is a corruption for 
prathamah, primus f which answers to the original, and is to be 
expected from the sense. 

+ Vide as to zanthwa, p. 1244 G. ed. 
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the preposition ‘^through'’ (for example, Nal. XIL 89.), 
Considered as a genitive, '5rfT%: jananeK would not correspond 
with ju5ad(3'^^ zantliwa, which cannot possibly be a genitive, 
for the genitive of zantu could only be 

zantetiSy or, also, zanthivdy or zantavo (see 

§. 187.), but in no case zafithwd. Add to this, also, 

that janani is feminine, like the Zend zantUy and 

punyasijay therefore, could no more pass as the epithet 
of jananeU than, in Zend, ashahyd could 

pass as the epithet of zanthwd. I will, however, as 

concerns the Zend, lay no great stress on this circumstance, 
since in it the genders of the substantive are constantly 
changing. M. Burnouf, who looks upon jananeli as a 
genitive, and refers piinyasya to it, according to this 

interpretation justly takes objection to the puny as ya^ 

which does not agree with the gender of janani, but he, 
confirms, however, the reading expressly by the addition of a 
[G. Ed. p. 802.] s?c. His translation runs, ‘*Quel est le pre- 
mier pere de la creation pure? qui a montre leur route au soleiL 
et aux astresJ' I look with anxiety for M. Burnouf s further 
explanation of this passage, but expect from him rather in- 
formation of value in other respects, than to find that he has 
succeeded in making the forms jananeli and 
zahihivd pass for genitives. Anquetifs traditionary inter- 
pretation sounds, in this place, very strange, but does not 
contradict my apprehension of zaiithivd: he makes 

the genitive ashahyd pass for the nominative, 

and does not, therefore, throw any light on the meaning of 
the termination hyd ; for, in the presumption that it 

was right, ax5^^^a5j::j;^a5 ashahyd might, perhaps, have next 
been taken for an instrumental, and perhaps have been trans- 
lated “ father with purity.’’’ His translation is as follows : 
“ Quel est le premier pere jjur^ qui a engendre ? qui a donne 


* In other places (V. S. p. 385) Anquetil renders (p, 137) the words 

JLM^ASo) 
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de lui meme les asires qui ne sont pas a deux faces ? The 
sun is here quite left out of the question ; and it must be 
acknowledged, that, as far as relates to etymology, it is 
very much obscured in this passage; we might identify, 
with reference to the form of Icheng, this expression 

with the reflective pronoun hha (as in kha-ddta» created 
of itself,’' which is often said of the stars, as of self- 
created lights), and consider it as the epithet of 
kren-cha ; so that it would correspond as accusative plural 
to the Sanskrit sivdn. It is here to be remarked, that 
in some chapters of the Jzeschne, ng is repeatedly 
found instead of a simple nasal, and, indeed, without 
regard to the organ of the following initial letter. So we 
read, in the V. S. p. 391, dushacsathrengf 

dusskyaothneng, diislida- 

eneng. Anquetil, indeed, renders these expressions as 
singular nominatives, ce roi mechanic qui fait Je mal, attache 
a la mauvaise loV ; but they, together with [G. Ed. p.303.] 

dushvachanho, dushmananhd, 

refer to the plural dregvatdy and I have no 

doubt of their accusative nature : the whole passage, how- 
ever, like many others in the Jzeschne, can be explained 
only with the help of Neriosingh’s Sanskrit translation. 
We can but regret that the in other respects highly valuable 
elaborate exactitude of Burnoufs excellent Commentary 
leaves us no hope that he will come very soon to the 
elucidation of this and other passages, regarding which 

I am most curious. But to return to our klieng. 


ashaJiyd rightly by phre de la purete: his 
translation is, however, little calculated to throw light on the connection 
of the passage referred to. 

* The Lithographed MS. has dusa esathreng as 

two words; the a is, however, clearly only a conjunctive vow^el, to unite 
tile prefix dash more conveniently with the following 
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the ^ kh makes no difficulty in this expression, even in its 
acceptation for the sun, for which, commonly, hvare 

is found (the Sanskrit ^T^swar, heaven, '')> as ^ kh is used 

very frequently for hv (see §. 35.) ; hut we might here 
expect to find khare^ and may suppose that the 

ng has arisen out of and this letter out of r, as 
these liquids are easily interchanged, as is shewn in San- 
ski'it, by the connection of ahan, day,’’ with 
ahar, and, in the Zend, that of csapan, '' night,” 

with 7 a5q>a5-h5c3^ csapar (I write it thus, and not g7A5G)A5^.3C5^ 
csapare^ designedly, see §. 44.). At all events I take 
kheng to be the accusative, if, indeed, it may not also be 
conjectured that the base 2y»^ hvar may have entirely lost 
its r, and that it may be kheng for khem, the 

accusative of a base kha. stren-cha> also, 

according to my opinion, is the accusative, and not, as one 
might expect from the Sanskrit translation, the genitive 
plural, which more frequently occurs in the form 
star aim. Although, from this, Uren might easily 

be formed by contraction and combination with a 5^ c/iu, I 
nevertheless prefer acknowledging in krencha, a 

secondary form of Itreiis, explained in §. 239.; 

so that the nasal, here vocalized to u, is there retained, 
but the sibilant has been removed (comp. §. 239.); espe- 
cially as, in other places also, dd is found in construc- 
tion witli the accusative of the person, which has been 
given In the Zend expression, adhvunhn, the 

Sanskrit adhivdnam cannot fail to be observed 

(comp. §. 45.); but in the lithographed MS. we have in- 
stead of this, advdnem, which is easily seen to be 

an error. This false reading appears^ nevertheless, to be an 
ancient one, and widely diffused ; and upon this is founded 
AnquetiPs, or rather his Parsi teacher’s, interpretation, which 
is strangely at variance with Neriosingh’s exposition ; “ qui 
[G. Ed. p. 304.] ne sont pas a deux facesr so that a 3 a is 
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taken for the well-known privative particle, dva as 
the number two, and the last portion finds in the Sanskrit 
WJfTT dnana^ countenance," its corresponding syllable. 

FEMININE BASES IN d, GOTHIC 6 (§. liS.). 

Nominative, Sanskrit dhardy^ Greek Lithuanian 

rankd, Zend hizvay Gothic giba, Latin terra. 
Accusative, Sansk. dhard-rriy Latin terram, Zend hizva-nmy 
Greek )^6)pd-v, Lith. ranka-^, Goth, giba. 
Instrumental, Sanskrit dharay-d, Zend hizvay-ay Gothic Dat. 
Instr. gibai (§. 161.), Lithuanian ranka. 

Sansk. dhardy-di, Zend liizvay-diy Lith. mnka-L 
Zend hizvay-dty Latin ierraid). 

Sanskrit dhardy-dsy Zend hizvay-do, Greek 
•^(^pd-£y Latin terrd-Sy Lithuanian ranku-s, 
Gothic gibd-s. 

Sanski'it dhardy-dm (§. 202.), Zend hizvay-a, 
Lithuanian ranko-ye (§. 197.). 

Sanskrit dhariy Zend hizve (?), Greek 
Latin ter ray Lithuanian ranka, Gothic giba (?). 

DUAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit dhare, Zend hizve (§. 213.), Lithuanian 
Nom. rank}, Voc. rdnki, 

Instr. Dat. Abl. Sanskrit dhard-bhydm, Zend hizvd-byay't Greek 
Date Gen. 3 ^copa-/r, Lith. Dat. ranko-m (§. 215.). 
Gen. Loc. Sanskrit dharay-os. [G. Ed. p. 305-3 

* Means ‘^earth/^ and is probably connected with, the Greek 
aspirates are easily interchanged (Bnttmann, §, 16. Rem. 1 .). The root is 
V dhri dhar, §. 1 .), “to hold/^ carry 5 ^’ whence, also, VKT dkdrd, 
which, by reason of the long vowel of its root, approaches nearer the 
Greek (§• 4-)? although it does not signify earth. 

t Without being able to quote this case in Zend bases in d, I still have 
no doubt of the genuineness of the above form, since I can prove by other 
cognate case terminations: 1 . That the d is not shortened; and 2 . also 
that an i is not introduced into the theme by the assimilative power of the 
termination; hence, e, y. in the instr. pi. gendMs (V. S, 

p. 308.) from ge/id woman ” (yw^). 


Dative, 

Ablative, 

Genitive, 

Locative, 

Vocative. 
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FEMININE BASES IN 
SINGULAR. 

Nominative, Sanskrit priti-Sf Zend dfnti-s, Greek Troprt-g, 
Latin turri-s, Lithuanian aivi-s, Gothic ansi's. 
Accusative, Sanskrit priti-mt Latin turn-m, Zend dfnti-m, 
Greek Tropns, Lithuanian dwi-n, Gothic anst\ 
Instrumental, Sanskrit Zend dfnthy-a, Gothic Dat. 

Instr. anstai (without case suffix, see §. 161.). 
Sanskrit pntay-e (or prity-di, §• 164,), Zend 
dfrite-e.^ 

Zend dfntoi-t, Latin turn-(d). 

Sanskrit prites (or only with the feminine 
termination pnty-ds), Gothic anstais, Zend 
dfntdiSi Greek Tropn-og, cpva-e-cagf Lat turns. 
Sanskrit prit-du, (or with the feminine termi- 
nation only prity'dm). 

Sanskrit prite, Zend dfriU, Greek TtopTi. 

DUAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit jpnt/, Zend dfriti{?)> Lithuanian Norn. 
[G. Ed. p. SOG.] awl, Voc. dun. 


Dative, 

Ablative, 

Genitive, 

Locative, 

Vocative, 


* It may be, sufficient to give here the cases of a Sanskrit masculine in 
^ 2 , which differ from the feminine paradigma : from agni^ fire/' comes the 
instrumental singular agni-n-d — whilst from patiy “ master/’ eomespatg-a, 
and from sakhi, “friend/’ sakhij-d (see §. 158.)— and in the accus. plural 
agm-n, 

t Differing from what is stated in 164. p. 196. G. Ed., it is now my 
opinion that the ^ ^ in dffUee does not represent the a 5 o of 

the original form afi^Uaye^ but is the contraction of a and y ; 

as, for instance, in the Prakrit chintemi, from cMnta- 

ydmi. ^ e is here a weaker form of e==^?, and is more properly used to 
represent the latter than another vowel. With regard to the Lithuanian, 
see p. 218, Note t. 
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Instr.Dat.Abl. Sanskrit priti-bhydm, Zend dfnti-bya, Greek 
Gen. Dat. iropri-o-iv, Lithuanian - Dat. dwi-m 
(§. 215.). 

Gen. Loc. Sanskrit pnty-os, Zend 6fnthy-6 (?) (see p. 276. 
Rem. 1.). 

PLURAL. 

Nom. Voc. Sanskrit pritay-as, Zend djriihy-6 (with dm 
*‘and"’ dfnthy-as-cha), Greek iropri-egy Latin 
tiirr-esd Gothic amtei-s, Lithuanian dwy^s. 

Accusative, Sanskrit priti-s, Zend dfrM-Sf Greek rropri-g, 
Gothic anstl-ns, Lithuanian dwy-s. 

Instrumental, Sanskrit priti-bhiSf Zend dfriti-his, Lithuanian 
awi-mis, Gothic Dat Instr. ansti-m (§. 215.). 

Dat. Abl. Sanskrit pnii-bhyas, Zend dfnti-byo, Latin tur- 
ri-bus, Lithuanian aivi-m(ii)s (§. 215.). 

Genitive, Sanskrit priti-n’-dm^ Zend dfriti^n-anm, Latin 
turri^um^ Greek TropTi'-oiv, Lithuanian awi-u, 
Gothic ansi'-e. 

Locative, Sanskrit pnti-$hu, Zend dfriti-slwa (or dfnti- 
s/m), Lithuanian dwi-say Greek Dat. iropTi-art, 

NEUTER BASES IN L 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. Acc. Voc. Sanskrit varu Zend vairu Greek iSpiy Latin 
mare. 

The rest like the masculine. 

DUAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sansknt vdri-n-i. 

Tlie rest like the masculine. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskiit Zend [G. Ed. p. 807.] 

vdr-Qf Greek iSpi-aj Latin man-ay Gothic 
thriy-a (from THRI, ‘‘three'”). 

The rest like the masculine. 


Vide p. 1078 G. ed. as to turre-s and similar forms. 
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MASCULIFTE BASES IN U. 

SINGULAR. 

Nominative, Sanskrit sunu-s. Gothic sunu-s, Lithuanian 
sunu-,% Zend pasu-s, Latin pecus, Greek 
j^Tpv-g. 

Accusative, Sanskrit sunu^m, Latin pecu-m, Zend pam-niy 
Greek ^orpv-v^ Lithuanian sunu’-n, Gothic 
sunu. 


Instrumental, Sanskrit siinu-n-d (V^a prabdhav-d, from pm- 



bdhu, §. 158.), Zend pasv-a, Gothic Dat. Instr. 

siinau. 

Dative; 

Sanskrit sunav-ey Zend pahv-^y Lithuanian 
sunu-i. 

Ablative, 

Zend palao-t, Latin pecu-{d). 

Genitive, 

Sanskrit suno-s (frommzau-s), Gothic sunau-s, 
Lithuanian sunau-Sy Zend paseu-s or pasv-o 
(from pasv-as)y Latin pecu-Sy Greek ^orpv-og. 

Locative, 

Sanskrit sun^-du. 

Vocative 

Sanskrit sun6 (from sunau). Gothic sunau, 
Lithuanian sunau, Zend pasUy Greek ^6rpv, 


DUAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit sdnu, Zend pasu, Lithuanian Nom. 
sunu, Voc. sunu, 

Instr. Dat. Abl. Sanskrit sdnu-bhydm, Zend paiu’-byat Greek 
l3oTpv"0-Lv, Lithuanian sunu-m (§. 215.) 

Gen. Loc. Sanskiit sunv-6s, Zend pahv-6 (see p, 276. 

[G. Ed. p. 308.] Rem. 1.) 

PLURAL. 

Nom. Voc, Sanskrit sunav-as, Greek ^orpv-e^, Zend 
pah-‘6 (with clia, pasvas-cha), Latin pecu-s, 
Gothic sunyii-s (for suniu-St from sunau-s^ 
§. 230.), Lithuanian sunu-s. 

Instrumental, Sanskrit sdnn-bhis, Zend palu-bis, Lithuanian 
sunu-mis. Gothic Dat Instr, sunu-m (§,215.), 
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Genitive. Sanskrit sunii-n-am Zend paiv^anm, Latin 
pecu-urrif Greek ^orpv-c^v, Gothic suniv-Sy Li- 
thuanian sun-u. 

Locative, Sanskrit sunu-shuy Zend pasu-shva (or pasu- 
Lithuanian sunil-se, Greek Dat /Sorpv'crt. 

Remark. — Feminine bases in u in Sanskrit differ in 
declension from the masculine, exactly as, p. 305 G. Ed., tfifw 
priti f. differs from ^frrf agni m. 

NEUTER BASES IN U, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit madhuy Zend madhuy Greek pedv, 
Latin pecuy Gothic faihic. 

The rest like the masculine. 

DUAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit madhu-n-t 

The rest like the masculine. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. Acc.Voc. Sanskrit madhu-n-iy Zend madhv-a, Greek 
pedv-a, Latin pecu-a* 

The rest like the masculine. 

FEMININE BASES IN t [G. Ed. p. 309.] 

SINGULAR. 

Sanskrit. Zend. 

Nom. ridrz*, ‘‘woman,” 6/u-.v, “fear,"’ ndiriy “woman.” 
Accus. ndn-rriy hhiy-awy ndiri-m, 

Instr. ndry-dy bhiy-dy ndiry-a. 

Dat. ndry-di bhiy-d, or hhiy-'diy ndiry-di. 

Abl. ndry-dsy bhiy-as or bhiy-dsy ndiry-dt. 

Gen. ndry-dsy bhiy-as or bhiy-dSy ndiry-do. 

Loc. ndry-dm, bhiy-i or bhiy-drriy ndiry-a. 

Voc. ndri, bhi-s, ndirh 

cr 
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DUAL. 

Sanskrit. Zend. 


N .A. V. ndry-du. 

hhiy-diiy 

ndirt (see §.213, p. 227.) 

1. D. Ah. ndn-bhydm, 

hht-bhydm, 

ndiri-bya. 

Loc. nary -6s, 

bhiy-os, 

PLURAL. 

ndiry-u 9 

N. V. ndry-cLs, 

bhiy-asy 

ndiry-do. 

Accus. ndn-s, 

hhhj-as, 

ndiri-s. 

Instr, ndn-bkis, 

bhi-bhiSy 

ndiri-bis. 

D. Abl. ndri-bhyasy 

bhi-hhyaSy 

ndiri-byo. 

Gen. ndri-n-drriy 

bhiy-ctrriy^ 

ndiri^n-anm. 

Loc. ndn-shii, 

bhi-shiiy 

ncdri-sliva or -sluu 


‘‘ Remark. — By the side of the declension of monosyllabic 
feminine bases in i, which may reject the terminations 
peculiar to the feminine alone, may be placed the Greek 

[G. Ed. p. 310.1 /<fs*, and a remarkable similarity of inflexion 

will be observed, as Nom. Kf-r, Gen. bhiy-as, Ki-og, Loc. 
Dat. hMy-i, ki-i, Acc. stn-m.f Kf -r, Voc. bhi-s, /cl-f. Plural : Nom. 
bhty-as, KL-eg, Gen. bhiy-dm, Ki-S>v, Loc. Dat. bhi-shut Kt-o-tt Acc. 
hhiy-as, Ki-ag^ Voc. bhiy-as^ Ki-eg. I consider, however^ this 
coincidence as accidental, but, nevertheless, an accidental coin- 
cidence of that nature, that can only occur in languages 
which were originally really one : and undoubtedly the 
terminations, whose common sound appears so startling, 
are historically connected. As far, however, as concerns 
the theme, I believe, with Kiihner (§. 287.), that the 7 of /cl was 
not the original concluding radical letter of the word, but that a 
consonant ‘has fallen out after the /. I would rather, however, 
leave the question as to this consonant undecided, than assume 

* Or hlii-n-din^ Further, the longer case-terminations, which belong 
to the feminine (see §. 164.), are added at will to the monosyllabic femi- 
nines in 2, for example, together with bhiyd, bhruvi, also bhiydif 
hhruvdu 

t Or, like the other monosyllabic words in % with the termination am, 
stny-am. 
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that KIF is the true theme, and that the nominative was origi- 
nally KiFg ; for if Ktog, ku, in the form in which they have 
been received, be analogous to Aif, from AiFog^ AiFt, 
still, to establish a theme Klf, a proof must be brought 
similar to that which really attaches to A/f/ from its being 
found in inscriptions. And besides this, that which of itself is 
alone sufficient proof, the cognate Sanskiit word div, 
^'heaven” (§. 122.) likewise attests a digamma. All ground 
for supposing a theme KIF is, however, wanting, for the long 
/ could, as in the Sanskrit irl and like the long v in ocppvg, 
be also the real final letter of the base, only that the long 
z in the Sanskrit, except in compounds (for example 
goia-bhi m.f., “void of fear,'’ m.f., “water-drinking," see 
Gramm. Crit. §§. 169.170.), concludes only the feminine themes. 
We will therefore seek elucidation regarding the Greek Klg 
in another way, through the Sanskrit , and we find this, as it 
appears to me, through a like masculine base, which approxi- 
mates closely to the Acf-j, as well in form as in meaning ; 
namely, in kita, Norn, "^z^ kita-s, “ insect " “ worm," 
which would lead us to expect in the Greek Klrog, Acc. kItov, 
to which Kig, kIv, bear the same relation as jxeyag, fieyavy to the 
to be presupposed fxeyaXog, ixeyaKov, I do not consider it re- 
quisite to assume a theme MEFAT, although the Sanskrit 
mahat, “ great,” might support it ; but mahat is a 
participial form, and its full and original form [G. Ed. p. 3 11.] 

(§. 129.) is 3R^?5T mahant, Nom. masc. mahan, which 

would correspond to the Greek jxeyoiv*' 

FEMININE BASES IN U, V. 

SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit, 


Greek. 

Nom. 

vadhu-s, “ wife/’ 

bhru-Sy ‘"eye-brow,” 

6(ppv~£, 

Accus. 

vadhu-my 

bhruv~am^ 

6cppv-v, 

Instr. 

vadhw-d, 

bhruv-d, 

.... 

Dat. 

vadhw-di, 

bhruv-e (or -di), 

.... 
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SINGULAR, 



Sanskrit 

Greek, 

Abl. 

vadhw^ds, 

bhruv-as (or -ds), 

.... 

Gen, 

mdhw-ds, 

hhruv-as (or -ds), 

6<ppv~og 

Loc. 

mdhw-'dm. 

bhi^uv-i (or -dm). 

6(ppv-^i. 

Voc. 

vadhuy 

bhru-s, 

6(ppv, 



DUAL. 


N. Ac.V. vddJiiv-dUf 

bhriw-du, 

6(ppv‘‘e, 

LD. Ab. vadhii-bliydm* 

bhru~hhydm. 

6(ppv-o-iv 

G. L. 

vadhw-dsy 

hhruv'-os. 

.... 



PLURAL 


N.V. 

vadhw-asy 

bhruv-as, 

ocppv-eg. 

Accus. 

vadhu-Sy 

bhruv-aSy 

6<ppv-a^, 

Instr. 

vadhu-bhiSf 

bhru-'bhiSf 

.... 

D.Abl. 

vadhu'-bhyaSt 

bhru-bhyasy 

.... 

Gen, 

mdhd-n-dmy 

bhruv-dm (or bhrU-n-^m), 

6(j)pv~cov. 

Loc. ' 

vadhu-shu, 

bliru-shuy 

6<ppv-cri, 


Remark, — The identity of hhru and ’’0^>PY* is 
[G. Ed. p. 31 2.] sufficient proof that the length of the v is 
organic (comp. §, 121.), and it is not necessary, therefore, to 
suppose a theme O^PTf (comp. Kiihner §. 289.) so as to 
consider as coming from ocppvF^, and the long u as a 
compensation for the rejected F, as perhaps fieXd^ from 
That, however, F originally stood — for example, ocppvFog — 
before the terminations now commencing with a vowel, though 
at a time when the language had not a Grecian form is 
shewn by the Sanskrit hhrwo-as ; by which, at the same time, 
the shortening of the v in this case is justified, for the Sanskrit 


* The o in 6<l>pvs is based on the pecnliar disposition of the Greek to 
prefix a vowel to words which originally commenced with a consonant, 
to which I have already drawn attention in another place, and by which, 
among other things, the relation of ovoixa^ to nakha-s^ ffirr 

namcz, is shewn. 
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changes, that is to say in polysyllables, as well v as 0, before 
vowel terminations, into a simple v ; but in monosyllables, 
in order to avoid commencing with two consonants, or to 
gain a polysyllabic form, the semi-vowel has its corre- 
sponding short vow^el placed before it, and thus is formed 
uv (uv), as well from u as from u, as, under a similar 
condition, from i and i: hence the two opposite forms, 
for example, vadhw-as (not vadhuv-as), “ women,” and 
hhruv-as (not hhrw-as), ” the eyebrows as above, hhiy-as 
(not bhy-ad), opposed to ndry-as (ndriy-as). In the dative 
plural the short v of 6<ppv-cn for ocppv-crt may be attributed to 
the effeminate habit of regnlarly shortening the v before vowel 
terminations.” 

BASES IN du (^i)r 

SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Greek, 

Nominative, 

ndus, 

vav-£. 

Accusative, 

ndv-am, 

vav-v. 

Genitive, 

ndv-aSf 

nd{f)-os'. 

Locative, 

ndv-i, 

vaifyl 

Vocative, 

ndu-Sj 

vav'-g. 


DUAL. 

[G. Ed. p. 313.] 

Nom. Acc. Voc. 

ndv-dii, 

vd{F)'6. 

Instr. Dat. Abl. 

ndu-bhydm, 

vd{Fyo'-7v, 


PLURAL. 


Nominative, 

ndv-as,, 

vd(F)-eg, 

Accusative, 

ndv-aSf 

vd{F)-ag, 

Genitive, 

ndv-drrij 

vd{F)S>v, 

Locative, 

ndu-shui Dat. vav-cL 

Vocative, 

ndv-asy 

vdijyeg. 

Remark. — I find no sufficient grounds, with Kuhner, 

1 . c. §. 283.) to suppose 

that the base 

of the nominatives 

^ I give only the cases retained in 

the Greek. 
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in avg, 6vg, ovg, originally terminated in F, so that in the 
case before us it would be requisite to suppose a theme NAf : 
for even if the vocalization of F to v, in order to facilitate the 
junction with a consonant following, did not surprise us — 
(forms like vaFs*, rccFcro could never occur) ;~st]ll, on the other 
hand, the transition of the sound v into its corresponding 
semi-vowel, in order to avoid the hiatuSj is far more 
regular, and is required in the Sanskrit according to the 
common rules of euphony. We will not therefore differ 
from the Indian grammarians, by the assumption of a 
theme rjr^ ndv for ndu, and ffov for rfl (bos) ; al- 
though, if there were adequate reasons for it, the practice 
of the Indian grammarians would not restrain us from 
laying down gav and rfi'^ ndv in the Sanskrit as the true 
themes, which maintained themselves in this form only 
before vowel terminations, but before consonants have 
allowed the v to pass into a w, according to the analogy 
of the anomalous divj heaven ’’ ; whence, for example, 
the instrumental plural dyu-blm for div~bhis, 

which would be phonetically impossible (Gramm. Crit 
§. 208 .). The Latin navis cannot compel us to lay down a 
theme ndv for the Sanskrit and Greek, for the Latin base 
has extended itself by an unorganic i, as swan^ “ dog,’' length- 
ened to cani ; and therefore it exhibits in its declension 
nowhere u, but universally v» 

[G. Ed. p. 314 ] BASES TERMINATING WITH A CONSONANT. 


Thema, 

Sajislcrit. 

VdCH, 

SINGULAR. 

Zend, 

rICH, 

Latin, 

roc, 

Greek 

Dn. 

Nom. . 

v&k, 

vdc-s, 

voc-s, 

OTT-p. 

Accus. 

vdch^am, 

vdch-em 

voc-^em, 

OTT-a, 

Instr. 

vdcli-d, 

vach-a^ 

* • « • 

. • . . 

Dative, 

vdch-e, 

vdch--d. 

• • • • 



* See Locative, 
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SINGULAR, 




Sansh'it. 

Zend. 

Latin, 

Greek, 

Ablat. 

% 

vdch-at, 

voc-e{d)t 

«... 

Gen. 

vdch-as. 

vdch-6,f 

'DOC-iSf 

j / 

oTr-of* * * § 

Loc. 

vcich-i, 

vdch-if 

D. voc-iy 

D, OTT-/. 

Voc. 

vdk, 

vdc~s ? 

voc-s, 

OTT-r. 



DUAL. 



N. Acc. V. 

vuch’^duf 

vdch-do, 

. * . • 

.... 

or 

vdch-d,i 

vdch-ay 

.... 

OTT-e. 

L D. Abl. 

vdg-bhydm. 

. . , , 

.... 

D. G. OTT-O-iU 

G. L. 

vdch-ost 

vdch‘-6 ? 

.... 

.... 



PLURAL. 



N. V. 

vdch^as, 

rdc/i-d,t 

voc-es. 

07T-e£» 

Accus. 

vdch-as, 

rdc/i-d,t 

voc-es, 

OTT-af, 

Instr. 

vdg~bhiSi 

f • « • 

.... 

.... 

D. Abl. 

vdg~bhyaSf 

• • • • 

voc^i-hus^ 

.... 

Gen. 

vdch-dnif 

vdch^anm 

voc’-um, 

.... 

Loc, 

vdk-shUf 

vdc-shva ? 

.... 

D. OTT-Cr/. 


“ Remark L — I leave the terminations in [Gr. Ed. p. 315.] 
the Zend which commence with d unnoticed, since, contrary 
to my former opinion (§. 224, Note % I look on the 
^ e, in forms like raochehis, no longer as a con- 

junctive vowel; and therefore no longer attribute the said 
form to a theme raoch, but assume that 

raochebis, and similar forms, have proceeded from bases in 
6 (from as §. 56^.) ; so that I look upon the p e as a corruption 
of the d, and to the form raochebyo I place as 

anterior a lost form i^y^^^iA57 raocho-byo.^ In a similar way 


* Like the Grenitive. 

t With cha, ‘‘and/’ vdchas-cha. 

t See p. 230, Note *. 

§ M. Burnouf, who has induced me, by his excellent pamphlet, cited at 
p. 276, on the Vahista (in the separate impression, p. 16, and following), to 
rectify my former views, leaves, p. 18 note, the question still unde- 
cided, whether forms like mazehis^ 9 manehiSy 
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[G, Ed. p. 316.] I find, in the Prakrit (Urvasi, by Lenz, 
p. 40.)» acJiharehm for (Sanskrit opsa- 

rdhhis) ; and if this form is genuine, then the ^ e, in forms 
like raochebiSy appears to stand for as generally 

many interchanges between ^ e and ;o ^ occur, although in 
the case before us the ^ e is very constantly written, and 
;u ^ has not yet been pointed out in its place. If it is further 
considered that we often find ye for yd, “which,'” 
^5 ke for k6, “ who P’** and in the pronoun of the 2d 
person in the plural also ve for vu ; and, finally, in 
the pronoun of the 1st person y ne for no ; then we 
see the change of the ^ 6 with ^ e is sufficiently ascer- 
tained, although it appears to be restricted to the end of 
words of a monosyllabic form; and in these the practice of 
writing the ^ d is the prevailing one, while before termi- 


raochebis ih&,YQ so arisen from the bases 
mazo, &:c., that the ^ 6 (v>3A5 as) is Suppressed, and ^ e then 
introduced as conjunctive vowel; or whether, before the 6 (from as) only, 
the i has been rejected, and the preceding a with an epenthetic i united 
with an e. In the former case I should not have been entirely wrong, 
from the analogy of raoch-e-his, to deduce forms like vdcli-e-his. I con- 
sider, however, the last view as the right one, only that I prefer letting 
the 0 from the pre-supposed original form, mano^Ms, raocho-hU^ be changed 
in its whole force into ^ e, rather than reduce it into its elements, and 
mix the first of the said elements (a) with a conjoined i : for the deri- 
vation of manebis, from manUihis from manahis^ for manasbiSy would extend 
to the Sanskrit form Tnflfvra manohhisy which originally may have been 
manarhhls {manas-bhis was never possible). But I believe that in the 
Zend the form eUs really preceded the form obis, M. Burnoiif, in his 


review in the Journal des Sava7is(m the separate impression, pp. 30, 31), 
calls attention to a form vdghzhbyb, for which is once 

found, in the Vend. SMe, pp. 69 and 70, vdyhezhebyo, 

once vrghzhebyo, and once vdghezhhyo, 

which. 
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nations beginning with b as yet no 6 has been pointed 
out; so that b appears to be as repugnant to a preceding 6 
as favourable to a following d, if the conjecture of Burnouf, 
mentioned at p. 297, G. Ed., is well-founded. On this point 
I was not yet clearly informed, when, at §§. 224. and 242., I 
inconsiderately imagined I could deduce vacho-hya, vacho-bis, 
from vacho (from vachas). Instead of this should be 

read vache-bya, vache-bis ; and besides 

this, in the locative singular, vachahi for 

vachanhi ; since the nasal to be prefixed to the A, according 
to §. 56^, falls away when the vowel which follows the h 
is z, which has been already indicated in the paragraph 
quoted, but since then fully proved by Bur- [G. Ed. p. 317.] 
nouf. Besides, there really occurs, also, in one passage (where, 
unfortunately, the lithographed MS. is faulty, and is therefore 


which, with the conjunctive vowel ^ e (see §. 30.) introduced in different 
ways, plainly represent one and the same word, and have proceeded from 
mghzhbyo, which itself never occurs. Although these 
forms, which had struck me likewise, clearly belong to a theme which 
means “ discourse,^’ and is connected with our vdch^ I would still rather 
not, with Burnouf, derive it from vdch ; so that the nominative of this, 
vdcs^ raised to a secondary theme, would be contained therein. 
We dare not, without further authority, attribute to the Zend such a 
malformation, although it derives its superlatives in Ai^j^ ihna from 
the masculine nominative, -instead of from the theme. But Anquetil, in 
his Glossary, gives a form vakbsengM^ ^‘parole utile which we ought 
probably to read vacsarihe (as dative), if not with long a 

vdcsanhe. This latter form would belong to a theme 
vdcso (vdcsai) ; from which, in the dat. abl. pL, 
vdghzhbyo {yaghezhbyo, &c.) might proceed for '^o.cshyo ^ 

as with aOtS_jc^A5 9 mazebis, M5.^_j^yA59 manebiSi occur also a\^.^_sjaj5 
mazbis^ manhis i for the s of vacso must, as 

Bnmouf has shewn, in contact with h become zh. 
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impossible for me to use) the locative vachahl; 

that is to say, in the Vend. S. p. 173, where, for 
?nanahechd vachahechd, is to be read 
manahichd vachahichd. In a Grammar, the lost 
acquaintance with which is again to be restored, oversights 
of this kind will, I trust, be excused in the first labourers ; 
and if, for example, Rask gives to the word pcdti the genitive 
paitoiSf while, according to §. 180. p. 196, Note fj patois is to 
be written, still the form paitSis was, in its time, instructive 
in the main, and first taught me that the Sanskrit genitive 
termination e-s corresponds to the form Sis in the Zend. 
If, too, Rask has incorporated in his scheme of declensions 
the ablative paitSlt (for patSit)^ this was indeed a new error, 
but also a new advantage for the Zend Grammar in its 
then state, and brought to light a new and important fact, 
which I believe I was the first to discover ; namely this, 
that bases in i form their ablative in Sity for which the 
proofs in the Zend-Avesta, as much as I have of it, are 
neither numerous nor easily found. I make this remark 
because M. Burnouf, as it appears to me, speaks too unfa- 
vourably of such theoretic formations. As far as I am 
concerned, I believe I may assert that my communications 
regarding Zend Grammar are founded on careful reflec- 
tion, I could not, however, perfectly conclude my con- 
siderations, and I am very ready to complete and adjust 
them through those of M. Burnouf. For in this book 
also, in regard to Zend Grammar, one must carefully 
distinguish the disquisitions given in the text from the 
general comparison added at the end of each rule regarding 
case. In the former I give only those Zend forms which 
I have seen, and I thence deduce theoretic laws: in the 
latter I seek to make the deductions from the inquiries 
pursued in the text evident in one select example. I am 
perfectly sure of the prevailing majority of the forms 
given in the tables, and can produce abundant examples 
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of them. I have marked some as questionable, and shewn 
the limits of the probability of others, in notes ; and if an 
error has crept into the forms spoken of, and by me 
believed to be correct, it will give me pleasure to be able 
hei’eafter supplementarily to correct it. The form 
mchanhl was, however, only in a measure a theoretic forma- 
tion ; and I should not have ventured to [G. Ed. p. 318.] 
exhibit it if I had not observed, in other words of the same 
declension, L e, in other bases terminating with a consonant, 
the locative, which has entirely escaped Rask. 

“ Remark 2. — One might consider the o of otto? v instead 
of a conjunctive vowel, as has been stated above (see 
§. 221.), as a property of the base, Le, as an unorganic 
extension of it; or, in other words, regard it as a trans- 
ition from the third to the second declension; a decla- 
ration which must then naturally extend itself to the dual 
termination otv of the whole third declension (noaio-iv, fSo- 
rpvo-iv, Sai/jLovo^iv like Xvko’-lv), and to all cases in the forma- 
tion of words and arrangement of the same, where we have 
represented an o foreign to the proper base as conjunctive 
vowel. According to this, forms like ixeKiroei^y /xcA/tottwA?;?, 
(pva-ioKoyiay l^orpvoei^, /^orpvo^odposy would be, under the pre- 
supposition of the bases MEAITO, d>T2I0, BOTPYO, to be 
divided into ^eAzro-e/s-, and would lead us to expect the 
nominatives peA/ro-v, &c., which are not to be found. The 
statement here given has this in its favour, that similar 
cases occur also in cognate dialects, since in genei’al that 
declension which is the most in vogue and most used, is 
prone, in certain cases, to receive into itself the other 
declensions, which annex to their original base the final 
letters of the bases of the declension more in use. The 
origin of ottolv from ’OHO, of (pepovrotv from ^EPONTO, 
was as it were the first commencement of the disease, 
which came to its full developement in the Pali ; since in 
this language, which otherwise closely resembles the 
Sanskrit, the bases which end with consonants are declined 
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in tlie old way only in the singular, but in the plural are 
so corrupted, that, wdth the exception of the nominative 
and the vocative of similar sound, and the genitive, which 
at the same time supplies the place of the dative, , they 
have extended the old base by an anorganic a (== Greek o), 
and have thus partly brought it from the Greek third 
declension into the second ; and in the singular, also, 
most of the cases may, together with the old form, assume 
more recent forms, which have originated in the manner 
stated. In this manner, for example, the root ^ cAar, ‘‘ to 
go,’' forms its participle present partly from the original base 
charanU or its corruption char at (see §. 129.), partly 
from th6 augmented theme charanta, and in part also 
[G. Ed. p. 319.] arbitrarily from char ant or 

charanta, as follows (see Clough’s Pali Grammar, Colombo 
1824, p. 25, and compare Burnouf’s and Lassen’s Essay, 


1 12 seq .) : 

SINGULAR. 


Th. CHARANT, 

CHARANTA, 

CHARAT. 

Nom. cha.rahA' 

charantuy 

.... 

Acc. charant-am,] 

.... 

.... 

Instr. .... 

Dat. like the Genitive, 

charante-n'-a, 

charat-d. 

Abl 

( charanta-smdf 
(or cliaranta-mhd,X 

1 charat-d,^ 


* The final n is, as in the Prakrit (^. 10.), transmuted into the 
Aunswto, which I here express, as in the Sanskrit, by ? 2 . 

t It might also be divided thus, charanta-m^ and deduced from 
charanta, 

t Transposed, and with h for s (comp. §. 166.). These forms are 
derived from the medial pronoun sma mentioned in §, 166., which, in 
the Pali also, has forced its way into the usual declension. The which 
was to have been expected, is, as generally happens at the end of a word, 
suppressed, 

§ Charatd is, according to appearance, identical with the instrumental, 

but 
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Til, 

CHARANT, 

SiJjrmtAE. 

CHAR ANT A, 

CHARAT, 

Gen 

. . 

charanta-ssa, 

charat-6. 

Loc- 

j 

f charanU, 'j 

^ or charanta-smin, 

\ 

^ charatA, 

Yoc- 

/ chamih \ 

< or charoy^ ? 

'or chamnta-mhi, ^ 

) 

Nom. 

^ or chard, ^ 

PLURAL. 

charantd A 

[G. Ed. p. 820. J 

Acc, 

.... 

char ante, 

.... 

Instr. 

Dat. 

Abl. 

Gen. 

f charantidhi, ) 

(or charantehi, } 
like the Genitive, 
like the Instrumental. 

charat<m* 

Loc. 

«... 

charante-su, 

.... 

Voc. 

charantd, 

charantd, 

.... 


If the Greek in its bases ending with a consonant had fol- 
lowed the declension-confusing example of the Pali, one would 
have expected, for instance, from (pepcov a genitive cpepovrou, 
dative cpepovrcp; and in the plural indeed, <j>ep6vTO)v from 


but is, in reality, corrupted from charat-at^ analogous with Zend forms 
like ap-at (in §. 180.) : the suppressed t is replaced by the lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel, as in ackara^ ‘‘he went,"’ from achardt 
(Clough, p. 106.). 

* If this form really belongs to a theme in nt^ as I believe, it has 
sprung from the original form cliaran^ by suppression of the concluding 
nasal (comp. Burnouf and Lassen, p. 89) ; and in chard this deficiency is 
replaced by lengthening the vowel. 

t According to the usual declension ending with a consonant one 
would expect with charantd also cJiaranto^ from the original theme 
charant ; as, for example, gunavanto is used with gunavantd, ‘‘ the vir- 
tuous ; the former from gunavant, the latter from gunavanta. 
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<|)EPONT, but (pepovToty ^epovrovg, (pepovroi^, from <^EPONTO. 
In this manner the form (pepovrotv in the dual, which has 
been lost in Pali; would be clearly explained as derived from 
^►EPONTO ; but even when standing isolated, (pepovroiv may 
be justly referred to a theme ^EPONTO, as the first com- 
mencement of a corruption which was further pursued in the 
Pali ; and I prefer this view of the matter now to that laid 
down at §.221. Both \iews, however, concur so far; and 
thus much of my opinion may be looked on as proved, 
that in cpepovroiv, and all other dative-genitive forms of the 
third declension, the o belongs neither to the original theme, 
which lies at the root of all the other cases, nor to the 
true case-suffix. 


[G. Ed. p. 321.] 
Sanskrit. 

N. bharariy 
Ac. bharant~am, 
Ins. bharat’-dy 
D. bharat-^-, 
Ab. see Gen. 

G. bharaUaSy 
L. hharatAy 
V. bharany 


SINGULAB. 

Zend. Latin* Greek* Gothic, 

baran-s, feren^s, ^epcov, Jiyand-'S.* 

barent-huy ferenf-eniy (pepovT-a{v)y fiyand. 

barM-Qy D. l.fiyand. 

barent-ey see Locat, see Loc. see Dat. 
barant-^at, ferent^e(d)y .... .... 

barent'-Oy^ ferent^isy cpepovr^ogy Jiyand~is*X 
harenf-iy T).ftTent-iy D. cpkpovr-ty .... 

haraiirSy feren-% cpepcovy fiyand. 


* Feind, “foe,’^ as ^^hater/^ see §. 125. p. 138. 
t See p. 210. Note § ; with cka, barentas-cha ferentisqiie^^). 

$ I imagined, p. 210, that I must, in this case, which before was not 
proved to exist in ND bases, set down fiyand’-si as a mutilation oijiyand-is 
ixomfiyand-as, according to the analogy of other bases terminating with a 
consonant {ahmin-s,brdthr-Sj §.191.); Grimm has (I. 1037.) conjectured 
friyondis oxfriyonds from friybnds. Since this, owing to the very valuable 
additions made by Massmann to our Gothic authorities, the genitive 
nasyandis of Nasyand (‘^preserver, ‘‘preserving"') has come to light (see 
his Glossary, p. 153), by analogy with wliich I iormfiyand-is* 
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Sanskrit 

N. Ac. Voc. bharant-du, 
V^edic, hkarant-dy^ 

1. D. Abl. bharad-bhydm, 
Gen. Loc, bharat-dst 


DUAL. 

Zend, Greek, 

baranUdoy or baranta, <}>epovT-€, 

baran-bya,'\ (pepovro-iv.'^ 

harat-6? (p. 276, R. 1.) .... 


SansJiTit. 

N. V. bharant-asy 
Acc, bharat-asy 
Instr. bharad-bhisy 
D. Ab. bharad-bhyas, 
Gen. hharat-dm^ 
Loc, bharat-su, 


PLURAL. 

Zend, Latin. 

barent-6,% ferent-eSy 

baTent-6,% ferent-esy 

bamn-bisy^ .... 

haran-by6y% ferentA-buSy 
barent-anmyffferenti-umy 
....§§ .... 


[G. Ed. p. 322.] 
Greek, GotJdc. 

<p6povr->egy fiyand-s, 
(pepovT-a£y fiyand-s, !| 

^ep6vT-(AiVy fiyand-i,tt 
cfiSpov-a-i. [G.E*d.p.323.] 


* Seep. 230, Note* 

t Or harenhya. See p. 241 Note ^ and p. 210. Note §. 

I See p. 299. Rem. 2. 

§ Barentai-chafi^ferentesque,"* See p. 210 Note J. 

[| This form, which, owing to an oversight, is omitted in p. 260, is found at 
Matth. 5. 44., and agrees with friybnds^ '‘^amicos (“ amantes Matth. 5. 
47. as generally with the declension of a root terminating with a con- 
sonant. Comp. Grimm (I. 1017.). 

^ See p.241 Note *, and p.210 Note§. 

The Gothic dative, which I would have used also as the instrumental 
(§. 243.), does not occur in roots ending in nd. 

tt Or harant-ahm. See p. 266 Note f. 

IX This case certainly cannot be proved in bases in nd j but may, how- 
ever, he correctly deduced from the other bases ending with a consonant, 
and from the elder sister dialects. See §. 245. 

I conjecture a transition into the a declension (comp. p. 299 Rem. 2.), 
by suppressing the nt ; thus, perhaps, baraeshva (or shi, or ~shu, §. 250.), 
as Vend. S. p. 354 j dreyvaisu (read shu) for dregvat- 

s% from dregvat, in the strong cases {§. 3 29.) dregvant ; on the supposition 
that the reading is correct, except the false s. See §. 52, 
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SINGULAR. 


Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Latin. 

Greek, 

Gothic 

N. dt?nd\ 

alma , 

sermdy 

Bai poyvy 

ahma\ 

Acc. dfmdn-am, 

1 alman-emi 

sermon-emy Satpov-a(y), 

ahman. 

Tnst dtman-di 

asman-a, 

.... 

.... D. I. ahmin. (§. 132.) 

Dat. dtman-^i 

asmain-ey 

see Loc. 

see Loc. 

see Dative. 

Abl. see Gen. 

asman-at, 

ser7}ion-e(d)t .... 

.... 

Gen. dtman-as, 

asman-Oy'^ 

sermon-is, 

, ^aipov-og. 

ahmin~s[%. 132.) 

Loc. dtman-ii 

asmain-i. 'D.sermon-i, 

^a!pov-i, 

.... 

Voc. dimaUf 

asman. 

sermdy 

SoLUOl't 

ahmd , 



DUiL. 




Sanskrit. 


Zend. 

Greek. 

N. Acc. Voc. 

dirndn-du, 

alman 

-doy or asman-a^ dalpov-e. 

Veda, 

dtmdn-ay 




Instr. D. Ab. 

dtma-bhyamy asmd- 

by a, 50. G. daipovo-iv.f 

Gen. Loc. 

diman-dsy 

asman- 

-6? (p. 276, R. 

i.), — 


Sanskrit, 

PLURAL. 

Zend. Latin. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

N. V. dtmdn-asy 

asman-Oy^ sermon-esy 


alumnus. 

Ac. diman-aSy 

, ^ 

asman-o, sermon-eSf 

^alpov-ag^ 

ahman-s. 

Instr. dtmd-hhisy 

asmd-biSy .... 

[^aiiJL6vo-(ptv)y'D, 1. ahmd~m\ 

D. Ab. dtrad -hhy as 

, asmd-hyoy sermon-i-bus, .... 

.... 

Gen, dtmau’dmy 

asman-dmy sermon-umy 

Satpov-ccv, 

ahmo/tv-^. 

Loc. dtmd-suy 

asmd-hvay .... 

daipo'<ri, 

.... 

1 O. Ed. p. 324.] 
Sanskrit. 

SINGULAR. 

Zend. Latin. 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

N. bhrdtdy 

brdta, /rater, 

Ttar^py 

brdthar. 

Ac. bhrdtar-am, 

brdtar-hn,^ fratr^-em, 

7rarep-a(v)y 

brdthar. 


* Asmauus-cha^ cceMque,^^ t See p. 299, Rem. 2. t See p. 241, Note f. 
5 Also C? h'dfhrem might be expected, as Vend. Sade, p.357 ; 

^^ 7 (joa 5 q) patrem {pathrem?), contrary to the theory' of the strong cases 
(§.129.), for patarhn. 
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SINGULAR. 


Sansknt. Zend. 

Latin, 

Greek. 

Gothic. 

In. bhrdtr-df brdthr-ay 

.... 

. . . . D. Inst, brofhr (see §. 132.). 

D. bhrdtr~§, brdthr-e, 

see Loc. 

see Loc. 

.... 

Ab. see Gen. brdthr-aty 

fTatr~e(d), .... 

«... 

G. bhrdtuT, hrdthr-6* ** 

fratr-is, 

Tzarp-og, hrdthr-s (see §. 132.^ 

L. bhratar-if brdthr-i,'\' 

jy.fratr-i, 

Trarp-t, 

.... 

V, bhrdtar, brdtareX 

frater. 

Tzaiep, hrdthar. 


DUAL. 



Sanskrit. 


Zend. 

Greek. 

N. Acc. Voc. bhrdtar-du, Ved, bhrdtar-d, 

hrdtar-do or hrdtar 

-a, ’Karep-e, 

Inst. D. Ab. bhrdtri-bhydm. 


hratar-e-byaf 

Tzarepo-Lv, 

Gen. Loc. bhratr-os^ 


brdthr-6{?) 

.... 


PLURAL.^ 


Sanskrit, 

Zend. 

Latin. 

Greek. 

Nom. Voc. bhrdtaT’-aSi 

brdtar~6y || 

fratr-eSi 

Ttarep-eg. 

Accus. bhrdtn-n,% 

brathr-^eiis fratr-es, 

Tzarep-ag. 

Instr. bhrairi-hhisf 

brdfar-e-bts, .... 

[G. Ed. p. 325.] 

Dat. Abl. bhrdtri-bhyas, 

brdtar-e-hyi 

5 , fratr-i-biiSy 

« • • • 

Genitive, bhratrl-n-arrit 

brdthr-anm. 

,tt fratr-urrif 

Trarep-coy. 

Locative, bhrdtri-shu, 

.... 

• » • * 

Trarpu-cTir 


* Vide 194. p. 211, 1. 1. Note, 
t See p. 216. Note \\. | See §. 44. 

^ For the Gothic, which is here wanting, see p. 253, Note 
!1 brdtaras-cha, ^^fratresque,^’ 

H See §. 127. Note. 

** Perhaps also hrdthr-d, hrdthras-cha {^^fratresque according to the 
analogy of dthr-6, ignes,^^ from dtar. See §, 239. 
tt See p. 266, Note t. 


X 
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SINGULAR. 



Sanskrit. 

Zend. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

N. A. V. 

manas, 

mauo.^ 

fJievoq, 

genus^ 

1 nstr. 

manas-a, 

mananh-a,] 

.... 

.... 

Dat. 

manas-e^ 

mananh~e, 

see Loc. 

see Loc. 

Abl. 

see Gen, 

mananh-at, 

.... 

gener-e{d). 

Gen. 

manas-as, 

mananh-o (mananJias-cha), 

IJ,eve(cTyo£f 

gener-is. 

Loc. 

7nanas-i, 

manah-i,{see p. 316,G.ed.) D. 

IJ.eve((Tyif 

gener-L 


* Manas-clia^ mensque^’^ me7itemque.'’ 

t M. Burnouf remarks, in his review (in the separate impression, p. 11), 
that in this class of words the instrumental ending is generally long. 
I, in like manner, had remarked forms enough of this kind with a long 
but in passages where also many a's, originally short, appear to he length- 
ened at the termination, and which, therefore, I was not willing to bring 
into account : moreover, the cases could not be included, where, through 
the particle clia^ a preceding ax5 Cc is preserved in its original length. 
After deducting these two classes from forms in anha^ the computation 
might perhaps turn out in favour of the short a given above. I have, 
however, as yet not applied any closer reckoning: it would, however, 
surprise me if, on more exact calculation, but still in departure from tiic 
fate of other polysyllabic words ending with a shortened a, the advantage 
in this particular case should incline to the side of those words which 
retain the long vowel, which I would then gladly restore. No one will 
deny that the collation of MSS. is of great importance in deciding many 
grammatical and orthographical questions, although I believe I may assert 
that even a single lithographed MS. opens a rich field to inquiries and 
important grammatical observations : for although it is very full of errors, 
it nevertheless shews no systematic opposition to what is correct; and 
many expressions, passages, and turns recur so frequently, that, taken 
together, they can in a measure supply the place of a comparison of other 
MSS. For the rest I had at my command the edition of Olshausen of 
the three first chapters and part of the fourth of the Vendidad, with the 
various readings attached to it, so that, through these means, I was not 
left entirely destitute of MSS, 
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Sanskrit. 

N. Ac. V. manas-i, 

I. D. Ab. mano-hhydm, 
G. L. manoft-^dSf 

Sanskrit. 

N. Ac. V. mandhs-i, 
Instr. mano-hhis, 
Dat. Abl. mano-bhyaSf 
Genitive, manas-dm. 
Locative, manas-su, 


DUAL. [G. Ed. p. o26.] 

Zend. Greek. 

.... ixeveia-ye. 

mane-hyaij^. 316 G.ed.), D.G. /xeve(<j)o-/i/.^ 
mananh-6{?) (p. 297 G. ed.), .... 


PLURAL. 

Zend. Gh'eek, 

mana7ih‘~a,'f jaei/e(cr)-a, 
mane-bis, (yLeve(T-<ptv^) 
mane-byo, see Loc. 
manaTjh-anm, ^et^e(cr)-cou, 
mano-hva, ixevecr-cri. 


Latin, 

gener-a. 


gener-i-hus. 

gener-um. 


SINGULAR, MASCULINE AND FEMININE. | G. Ed. p. 327 •] 

Sanskidt^ Zend. Greek. 

Nom. durmands, dushmando (§. 56^). dvcrjjievyg (§. 146.) 

Accus. durmanas-am, dushmananh-em, 5i;crjLieve(cr)-a(v). 

Voc. durmanaS} .... Bvcrfieveg. 

The rest like the simple word. 


DUAL 


N.Ac.V. durmanas-dUf ^ 

TTAj j A + t dushmananh-a (?) 5'i/o-aeve(cr)-e. 

\ eda;, durmanas-a^X ) . v / r \ y 


The rest like the simple word. 


PLURAL. 

N. Voc. diirmanas-as, dushmananh-6 (as-chajy §t/cr/4epe(cr)-e9. 

Accus. durmanas-as, dushmananh-o {ah-chd), 5t/o"^eve(cT)-af. 

The rest like the simple word. 


* Seep. 299, Rem. 2. 

t See p. 245j Note It was, however, from an oversight that I, 
as was observed at p. 253, Note read in the VendidM SMe, p. 127, 
nemenlia : it should be nemanliay and may also be 

considered the instrumental singular; then we should have in this pas- 
sage, which recurs three times, the instrumental in anka in both 

editions three times with a short a. 

I See p. 230, Note *. 
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SINGULAR, NEUTER. 

Sanskrit. Zend. Greek, 

Nom. Ac. V. durmanas, diiskmand (a-chci), ^vGfxeveq. 

The rest like the simple word. 

“ Remark. — It was remarked in §. 152. (comp. §. 146.);, that 
the 2 in forms like /xei/os', evyeveg^ belongs to the base, and 
is not the nominative character ; and that the 2 in forms like 
Tervcpog has come from t, and in like manner belongs to the 
theme. M. Reimnitz, who^ in (p. 54, &c.) his pamphlet men- 
tioned at p. 294, G, ed., agrees with this view, first given in 
my treatise '' On some Demonstrative Bases,” wishes to look 
upon the 2 in the masculine TeTv(p(jdg as belonging to the 
base, and arising out of t ; in which I cannot agree with him, 
as I, according to the view generally taken, consider the 
final letters of rervcp^g as marks of the nominative, before 
[G. Ed. p.328,] which the final letter of the base is suppressed 
on account of the incompatible association of t( 7 (comp. §. 99.), 
and replaced by lengthening the preceding vowel; as, for 
example, in /leXag for jjieKavg. The Sanskrit has a few bases 
in n wliich, differing from the ruling principle (see §. 139.), 
run parallel in the nominative to the Greek thus, 

panthds, ‘^the way,” from panthan, accusative jyanthan-am. 
Only in this pantJids the lengthening of the a can be less re- 
garded as a compensation for the rejected n than in the Greek, 
because it extends also to the other full cases (^. 129.), wdth 
the exception of the vocative ; but perhaps the lengthening 
of the a has originally taken place only in the nominative, 
and has thence imparted itself, when the reason of this 
prolongation w^as no longer perceived, to those cases which 
otherwise stood upon an equal footing with the nomina- 
tive. Thus one says mahcin, great” (from the theme 
mahant, properly a participle present from mah> “ to 
grow”), with the vowel of the concluding syllable length- 
ened, according to the analogy of the Greek form, as 
Keyoov, The Sanskrit word, how^ever, retains the long vowel 
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also io the other strong cases (muhdntam magnumj^ mahdntas 
** magnir mahdntdu, with the exception of the vo- 

cative ; while the usual participles present leave the a short 
in all the strong cases. In most exact accordance, however, 
with the Greek participle present stand the Sanskrit pos- 
sessive adjectives, which are formed by the suffix vant 
(Greek evr for Fevr, in ixeXtroet^ and others) and mant (in the 
weak cases vat^ mat). These lengthen, that is to say the a 
only, in the nominative singular; so, for example, dhanavdn, 
“ dives'’^* (from dha7ia, ‘‘riches”), dhanavant-am.dhanavant-ditt 
dhanavant~aSf as Ae^wv^ Xeyoi/ra^ Aeyoi^Tc*), \ey6vreg. 

OLD SCLAVONIC DECLENSION.t [G. Ed. p. 329.] 

255. Before we enter upon the province of Sclavonic 
Grammar, we must endeavour to explain its system 
of sounds; and although it is not requisite to specify 
all the minutiae of the subject, we must, nevertheless, 
bring into notice those parts which are indispensable to 
the understanding of the Grammar. It is therefore our 
principal object, in the following remarks, to exhibit the 
connection of the Old Sclavonic sounds with those of the 
elder languages, of which they are either the true trans- 


If, as has been remarked in another place, the suffix vant has 
maintained itself in the Latin in the form le7it (as opulents), it would not 
be surprising it* the weak form vat, without the interchange uf v with I 
but with the weakening of the a to z, had its representative in the Latin 
divit^ which stands in the same relation to dhanavat^ by passing over the 
middle syllable, as malo to mavolo. 

i' It is stated by Professor Boj^p, in the preface to the second published 
portion of this Grammar, commencing with the formation of cases in 
general, that it had not occurred to him to direct liis attention at an 
earlier period to the Sclavonic tongues : having subsequently considered 
the subject, he found sufficient reason to include them in the same 
family of languages, and accordingly devotes to its principles of declension 
the supplementary section which follows. — Editor, 
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missions, or corruptions more or less vitiated. We give 
therefore, for the first time, a history of the Sclavonic 
sounds, in which, however, as is natural, as far as their value 
is concerned, we have nothing new to bring forward ; and in 
this respect follow only the teaching of native grammarians, 
(a.) — The Old Sanskrit ^ a has so far experienced, in the 
Sclavonic, an exactly similar fate to that which has befallen it 
in the Greek, that it is most frequently supplied by e or o 
(e, o), which are alw^ays short: it very rarely remains a. In 
the interior of the bases, also, e and o are interchanged as in 
Greek; and as, for example, \6yog is related to \eyo>, 
so, in the Old Sclavonic, isbrod^ ‘‘ferry,” to hredu, “I wade 
through voz^ “ carriage,” to vezu, “ I ride in a carriage.” 
And as, in the Greek, the vocative Koye is related to the 
theme AGFO, so is, in the Old Sclavonic, robe, “O slave,” to 
Tubo, nominative rah, “ a slave.” The o has more 
weight than e, but a more than o : and hence a 
corresponds most frequently to a Sanskrit d, so that, 
for instance, in the Old Sclavonic, forms in a answer to 
the feminine bases in d (comp, vdova, widow,” with 
vidhavd), which, in the vocative, is in like manner 
abbreviated to o {vdovo I), as above o to e. As final 
vowel, also, of the first member of a compound, a is 
weakened to o ; for instance, vodo-pad, “ waterfall,” vodo- 
po\ “ water-drinker,” for voda- ; just as in the Greek 
Mov(To-Tpa(pi^S, Movcro-cptXyj^, and similar compounds, which 
[G. Ed. p. 330.] have shortened the feminine a or ^7 to o. 
Even if, therefore, a is in the Old Sclavonic a short vowel, 
I nevertheless regard it, in respect to grammar, as the long 
0 ; so that in this the Old Sclavonic stands in a reversed 
relation to the Gothic, in which a has shewn itself to us as 
the short of d, and, in case of abbreviation, d would become 
a, exactly as in the Old Sclavonic a becomes o. 

(b .) — ^ i and t both appear in the Old Sclavonic as 
and the difference of the quantity is removed, at least I 
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do not find that a longer or shorter % is anywhere 
spoken of. Let schivu, “I live,” be compared with 
jivdmi \ sila, ‘'virtue,” with sila; and, on the 
other hand, vidyeth “ to see,” with the root vidy to 
know,” to the Guna form of which, vSdmiy the Old 
Sclavonic vyemy (abbreviated from vyedmy, infin. vyes-t 
for vyed4i,) '' I know,” assimilates itself, so that vid and 
vyed in the Sclavonic appear as two different roots. The 
short ^ 2 , however, appears frequently in the Old Scla- 
vonic also in the corruption to e (e), as in the Greek 
and the Old High German (§. 72.); that is to say, the 
bases in i shew, in several cases, e for i, and the numeral 
three (f^ tri) appears frequently in composition in the 
form tre, e, g. treputye, “ triviumd’' So, also, pute-shesivye, 
oSoiTTopla from PUT I (§.260.). The 2 is also very frequently 
■^suppressed, e. g, in the 3d person plural dadyat, “ they 
give,” Sanskrit dadati; suty ‘‘they are,” Sanskrit 
santu Where i forms a diphthong with a vowel 
preceding it, it is marked in the old writing with a 
short mark, which we retain, e, g. hoiy “ strife.” 

(c). — "g* u and •gj u have, in the Old Sclavonic, in the forms 
which are retained most correctly, both become In 
this manner, for instance, by (infin. by-ti) answers to ^ 

The suppression here noticed of final i refers to Dohrowsky's incorrect 
orthography. In point of fact, however, tlie final i in Old Sclavonic has 
either been retained unaltered, or has become b y ; e.y., that which Do- 
browsky, 1. c., writes dadjat^ ^^they give,” sut^ ‘^thej are,” should be 
corrected to A^A^^Tb, dadahty^ CATb suhty. Regarding the nasalized 
vowels, see §,7SS. Remark. 

t W^e express, as in Polish, the yery or dull i by y, as, like the Greek 
Vj where it is original it supplies the place of the old short or long u. 
It is pronounced in Russian, according to Reifif (by Gretsch 11. p. 666,), as 
in the French oui, spoken very short and monosyllabically ; according to 
Heym, nearly like m, in union with a very short i (Heym, p. 6). This 
does not, however, remain the same in all positions of this letter (Reiff, 
L c.), and it sounds after consonants other than labials like a dull thick i 
i sourd ei etouffe’'). 
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bh4,‘' tohe;' svekry/' mother-m-lav? ,''''to'^^t^svasr'4 ; myshy^ 
mouse,” to musha ; syn, “ son,” to ^ sunu ; 
chetyri, reacrapes^ with chatur (in the theme), nomina- 
tive masculine chatwdras. The instances of y for 

^ u are, nevertheless, more rare than those where y 
corresponds to the long "gi w; for the short as in 
the Old High German (§, 70.), has for the most part 
[G. Ed. p. 331.] become o ; and thus^ for example, snocha, 
** daughter-in-law,” answers to snushd ; o6a, “both,” 
to gin ubhd (Vedic form), Zend .^> ubd^ Hence, also, 
the old u declension has, in many cases, become similar to 
the 0 declension, which, according to (a.), has arisen from 
^ a ; and, on the other side, o may also, but only in 
substantives, participate in those forms which belong 
only to the genuine u declension: whence it is easily 
perceived that the genius of the language could not 
everywhere distinguish further the two kinds of o, in 
their history, indeed, far separated from one another, 
but phonetically identical. 

((i).^Unorganic y, i. e. y as representative of original 
vowels other than g w or gs is not uncommon in the 
grammar; that is to say, the personal termination my 
(1st person plural), like the Latin mus, has arisen 
from the more ancient mas ; and if the bases in a (for 
6) have y in the nominative plural (vdovy^ “ viduas ”), 
still the y here is so much the less to be looked upon 
as a case termination, as no account could be given 
of y in this sense ; and' with bases in ya the a of the 
base is also really retained {yolya, ‘'voluntates''). But 
as the y exerts the force of an Umlaut on an o suc- 
ceeding it, by which that vowel is changed to an e, so 
I think that to an i following the o, without the interven- 

I tion of another letter, the force of a reactive Umlaut must 
be ascribed, even if this force is not everywhere exerted, 
and that some ^’s must be declared to be the Umlauts 
of 0 ; that is to say, as soon as so much has been re- 
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cognised in the Old Sclavonic adjectives, that their 
bases all end either in o or yo (changed by the Umlaut 
to ye), and are thus sister forms to the Greek, like AFAGO, 
*ArJO; and of the Sanskrit, as^rf siveta, “white,'’ f^divya, 
“ heavenly — so soon, I say, as the abbreviation of the 
base in the masculine nominative has been recognised 
{noVi novust for novo), then will it be no longer said with 
Dobrowsky (p. 318) that the definite adjectives are derived 
from the primitives (indefinite) by annexing, according 
to the measure of the final letter of the primitive, either 
y'l or If, however, I may trust that I have obtained 
an accurate knowledge of the organization of the Old 
Sclavonic grammar on any point, it is on this, that the affix 
in the nominative singular of definite adjectives consists 
not in y'l or u, but in i as a mutilation of yo from ya 
(it ya), and in the feminine of ya from ya [G. Ed. p. S52]. 
(^T yd). This also appears to me subject to no manner 
of doubt, that if, for example, the compound word svyatyi 
comes from the word svyato, ‘Gioly,’' its acknowledged 
theme, the ^ is a euphonic product from o, through the in- 
fluence of the i which is added to it. This i has, in some 
cases, in which it has been dropped, still in a degree, in its 
euphonic operation, left its reflection, and thereby the 
proof of its former existence. Thus, for instance, 
svyaty-m, per sanctum,’^ from the older svyafyim, 
svyaty-ch, '^sanctorum,'''* and sanctisl'^ from svyatyi'-ch, 
corresponds to the indefinite forms svyato-m, svyatye-’ch 
(for svyato-~ch).j' At times, through the said pronominal 
syllable i, the preceding o may be changed at will into y 

* Dobr. also himself, p. 493, considers simple i or U as the definitive 
adjunct; but in considering, as he there does, hlagyi as the confluence of 
hlag and w, he appears to look upon the y as having arisen from the i of 
the suffix, and not to acknowledge in it the final vowel of the simple 
adjective root. 

t In the oldest MSS., according to Dobr. p. 502, the more full forms 
yicli. ytjrtf ymi occur in the plural^ for ym, ych, yrnL 
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or not : thus the interrogative exhibits the forms hjX 
(juis9'^ (Dobr. 500 and 343,), kyim, '‘per guem?^’ kylch, 
“in quibus, quorum?’" Jcyim, "quihus?” kyltmi, ^^per 
qiios ? with Jco'l, koimy ko'icli, ko'imL The possessive 
pronouns allow no euphonic reaction at all to the de- 
monstrative i, which forms the last member of them, 
and they always retain their radical o ; e, g. mo't, “ mevs^ 
moim, ‘'per meim,” not my'i, myim. As to the definite 
form of the adjective bases in yo, which Dobrowsky forms 
through the addition of it, I have not the slightest 
doubt that here, also, a simple i is the defining element, 
for the first i is clearly the vocalization of the y of the 
primitive base ; so that therefore, for example, miiX 
“the blue,'’ is to be divided, not into sin-u, but into 
slmA, The primitive adjective is sounded in the nomina- 
tive which is deprived of all inflection and of the last vowel 
of the base — siny, the y of which appears as i in the nomi- 
native plural masculine, just as in the definite pronoun, 
slni, “ ccBTulel’’ sinii, oi coerulei"’ In order, however, here 
fully to explain the nature and origin of the definite 
declension, and not hereafter to be compelled to repeat 
what is already settled, it may be stated that its pro- 
nominal defining addition is identical with the Sanskrit 
relative base ya, which is most correctly preserved 
in the Lithuanian, in w^hich language ^ya signifies “ he ” 
{ya-m, “to him/’ ya-me, “in him”). The nominative 
yis, “he” (for yas), has given the y an assimilating 
influence, as is the case with all bases in ya (§. 135.). 
The feminine, also, is pronounced in the nominative, 
through assimilation, yi for ya ; but the genitive 
yos, and all the other cases, are easily perceived through 
the declension of ranka, “hand,” and giesme, “song,” 
[G. Ed. p. 333.] from GIESMYA (p. 169, Note). The 


* Written joe in the text. This passage furnishes a good reason for 
writing the Germanic j by as has been done throughout this translation. 
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Old Sclavonic has, in all the masculine bases ending with 
a vowel, suppressed this vowel in the nominative and 
accusative; and since the vowel has dropped from the 
Sanskrit-Lithuanian base tt ya — which, according to(a.), 
makes one expect yo in the Old Sclavonic, from which, 
according to (n,)^ must be formed ye ^ — the y must be 
changed into a vowel ; hence, i, he,” ‘‘ him,” which 
must, therefore, on no account be placed together with 
the Latin-Gothic from the base u In the nomina- 
tive singular masculine, however, this Sclavonic pro- 
noun occurs in all the three genders, not isolated, but in 
union with the particle scAe, which has preserved to it 
the old relative meaning: i-sclie means as well '' quV 
as“ 9 um”; ya-sche, yu-sche, qiiciin’'; and ye^sche 

'‘quod.’" Now as i means “he,” ya, “she,” and ye, “it,” 
I could not imagine how one could create the definitive 
adjective forms svyaty-T, svyata-ya, svyato-e (for svyafoye), 
accusative svyaty-h svyatu-yil, svyaio-ey in their opposition 
to the indefinites svyat{o), svyata, svyato, differently from 
Dobrowsky (p. 493), and perhaps other grammarians 
before him, have done, namely, by the addition of the 
pronoun here under discussion ;f for this pronominal 
suffix supplies the place of the article of other languages ; 
and the Lithuanian language uses the same pronoun 

* Hence in the genitive ye~go^ dative ye-mu, loc. ye-7n^ the e of which 
Dobrowsky wrongly ascribes to flexion, because he everywhere seeks the 
base in the nominative. However, the base ye has not fully maintained 
itself before all terminations beginning with a consonant, hut become, in 
like manner, shortened to i: in i-m, '‘‘per eum^' and Us, i-mi ‘‘per eos,’^ 
i-ch, “ eoriml’ “in iis^ for ye-m, &c. 

t What Grimm (by Wuk, p. xL) remarks against this declaration has 
not convinced me ; least of all can I, for the above reasons, concede to 
him that the i of svyatyi has any thing to do with the a of blinda, “ the 
blind"' (from hlindany §. 140.) ; so that svyatyi 'would belong to the indefi- 
nite declension ; and, on the other hand, svyat, contrary to the Sclavonic 
Grammarians, would be to be removed from the indefinite into the defi- 
nite forms. 
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for the same object, i e. equally in the emphatic, or, 
as it is also termed, definite declension of the adjective ; 
and certainly so, that, through all cases, both the adjec- 
tive which precedes and the pronoun which concludes are 
declined, while, in the Sclavonic, in most cases the pronoun 
only is provided with the inflexions of case, but in some 
[G-. Ed. p. 33iJ it has utterly disappeared, and in others 
is still to be recognised in the ?/ for o mentioned above. 

(e.) — The Sanskrit diphthong ^ I have found always ren- 
dered, in the Old Sclavonic, by ye, in similar forms ; so 
that after weakening the S, to compensate for this, 
the semi-vowel y has made its appearance, to which, in 
this union, a particular legitimacy would be, according 
to (c.), to be ascribed. Let pyena> foam,’’ be compared 
with ^phena; svyet “light,*” with vyemy, ‘‘I 

know,” with v'edmu The most important cases in 
the grammar wth ye corresponding to e are the dual 
case forms of the feminine and neuter, and those of tlie 
imperative, in accordance v;ith the Sanskrit potential of 
the first conjugation. 

(y.) — The Sanskrit diphthong ^ 6 (from a + v) is repre- 
sented in the Old Sclavonic by w (s?) so that the first 


^ Althoagh this vowel may at times be pronounced short, still this much, 
at least, is certain, that, according to its origin and its definition, it is long. 
In Bohemian it appears in two forms, as au and u : the former is pro- 
nounced ou^ hut the writing points to an older and different pronunciation, 
in which the a was accurately preserved in its place ; the ii is pronounced 
short, whence, however, it cannot he deduced that this short u perhaps 
corresponds to the Sanskrit ’g* and Greek and that au is its intensitive 
or Guna ; but, on the contrary, only the u retained in the au corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit *3' and the u which stands alone in Bohemian 
is a weakening of the au ; so that, from this, the concluding element u 
alone is left : etymologically, that is to say, the Bohemian au^ as also u, 
answers to the Sanskrit 6, and also to the Sclavonic u (g), only that 
the former is phonetically more exact, and without the loss brought about 
by time. Hence, also, usfa (written vsta) “ ora ” corresponds to the San- 
skrit osh^ lia^ ^^the lip" : more complete, however, is austne, by word 

of 
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element of the Indian diphthong has assimilated itself to 
the second, and, in conjunction with it, pi’esents a simi- 
lar long vowel, as, in the Greek 8 (on), two hetero- 
geneous vowels, according to pronunciation, have united 
themselves in a similar measurco As, according to (a), 
the Indian short a has, in the Sclavonic, mostly become 
short 0 , we must consider the first element in the diph- 
thong u also (so we write the 8) to be o ; and it be- 
comes visible, too, in this form, when u is resolved before 
vowels into ov, (compare /3o(f)ds' from B8, [G-. Ed. p. 335.] 

§. 123.), while the Indian 6 becomes av before a vowel 
(nfH gam — fBoFl, from gd). Now as, in the Sanskrit, -s' ii, 
^ Ui rise to 6 through Guna (§. 26.), and M-sliyami 
appears as the future of stu, so in the Old Sclavonic, 
in like manner, y (cy) is interchanged with u ; so that bu 
in bu-du, I shall be,” must pass as the Guna form of by 
(in byti, to be ”) : but if a class of nouns, which in the 
nominative-accusative terminate in a consonant or in 
yerr (see h), exhibit, in many oblique cases, the syllable 
ov before vowel-endings, this ov must neither be consi- 
dered, with Dobrowsky, for an augment added to the 
base, nor can it be deduced from forms like synovi, “ from 
a son” (Sanskrit stmav-ef from sunu), synov~i, “sons” 
sunav-as), that syn, in the nominative-accusative, 
is an abbre\iation of synu ; and that therefore the yerr, 
when it is added, to the form syn, is a representative 
or weak remainder of u: but it is clear, from (c.), 
that syn, films, filium,^' if its final vowel, in its 
most genuine form, had remained to it, would sound 
syny, from which synov is the Guna intensitive, the 
ov of which has arisen from u through the influence 

of mouth’'’; and even for vsta is to be found austa (Dobr. Bdbm. Lebrg. 
p. 4. ) : ruka corresponds to the Lithuanian ranka, “ hand ; and Jius to the 
Sanskrit hansa^ ‘‘goose ; for which, according |o p. rSK,' fiausa 
was to have been expected. A distinction must he 
Remark q. v., be made between oy it, and m un. 
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of the vowel following it, but has remained in the 
genitive plural also, after the ending has been dropped. 
Let synov, "'filiorumr be compared wdth the Gothic 
suniv-e (§. 247.) As, in the Sanskrit, the substantive 
bases in u adopt the Guna form of the u before the 
vowels of the derivative sufhx, so it is very remarkable 
that, in the Old Sclavonic bases in y, also, this vowel 
appears before certain derivative suffixes in its Guna 
form ; e, g. domov-it from dom {DO MY ), house hinov-at, 
‘‘debtor,’" from bi/w (5 Derivative substantives 
and adjectives in ov, ev (theme ovo, evo, the latter for 
^oro, see n.), correspond to the Sanskrit in ^ ava ; as 
pdndav-a (nominative as), '‘descendant of Pandu"”; 
drtava, “seasonable,” from raCu, “season”: so, 
in Old Sclavonic, Adamov, “Adamite,” from Adam 
{AD AMY ) ; zarev for zaryev, “ kingly,"" from zar (theme 
ZARYY), For these formations, therefore, we must not, 
with Dobrowsky (322, 323), assume a suffix ov or ev, 
but we must look upon the o alone, which, in the nomi- 
native, is suppressed, as the derivative suffix {ADAMOV-0, 
ZAREV-0). Through the Vriddhi increase (§. 29.) the 
Old Sclavonic y becomes av, because a, according to (a.), 
usually corresponds to d : hence, from the root by, 
“to be,” comes the causa! haviti (infinitive), as in the 
[G. Ed. p. 336.] Sanskrit bhdvayitunu But 

though staviti occurs as the causal of sta, this form may 
have arisen in the perverted feeling of the language as an 
irregularly analogous word to bavitl In order, then, still 
more to establish, by a few other examples, the representa- 
tion of the Indian 6 or av by the Sclavonic 4 we 
find ust, “ mouth,"" correspond to oshtha, “lip"'; shut 
sinister (theme SHUYO), to savya; buditi, “to 
awake” — a causal, whose primitive bdyeti has entirely 


* Dobrowsky supports himself in these eases by calling ov a prefix (p, 329). 
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lost the vovvel of the root — to hodhoyiiumy also 

to awake, ’’’ from^ hudh, to know.'” Thus guhiti is 
the causal of gyh-nu (1. P.)> and studiti of styd-nii (Dohr. 
360, 361.); while vyesiti is the causal of visyeii (see e.), as, 
in the Sanskrit, visayitmn, to cause to enter, 

from visy '' to go in.” 

.) — As the nasals^ easily resolve themselves into u, so 
the second element of the diphthong u sometimes also 
supplies the place of a nasal in the cognate languages; 
e,g, Tuha, “a hand,’’ Lithuanian mnka; pufy, ‘‘away,"” 
Sanskrit panthds, iJ. Latin pons; goluby, a dove,” 

columha; gusy, “a goose,” hansa. The Polish has 
preserved the old nasal in golamby a dove,"” gansie, a 
gosling,” gansioTy “a gander,” and in many similar 
cases. Hereby the u in the accusative of bases in o, 
(from ^ d), which are for the most part feminine, is 
remarkably explained; compare vdovd from vdova, '‘a 
widovv,” with vidhavdmy viduamd'' Therefore 

vdovu is to be derived from vdovo-m for vdova-m (see a.) ; 
so that the a which is weakened to an o is contracted 
with the nasal mark of the case to u. This view is further 
supported by the consideration, that in Polish, also, the 
corresponding feminine declension marks the final vowel 
of the base with the same sign which, in the middle of 
a word, expresses a nasal, which is governed according 
to the organ of the following letter, but at the end, 
probably through a corruption of sound, is said to have 
an equal value with a ringing h. This nasalizing mark 
recurs also in the Polish verb, and, indeed, exactly in 
such a place where one had to expect a nasal, Ic. in 
the ist person singular and 3d person plural; and thus, 
in Bandtke’s second and third conjugation, the so 
marked e, e.y. in piekoy ‘T bake,” supplies the place of 
the am of the first conjugation, as czyiam, '' I read.” 


* Cf. 783. Remark. 
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The Old Sclavonic has, however, excepting some ano- 
malous remains of an older formation, u in all the con- 
jugations; and, according to what has been said, it 
admits of no doubt, that in the second part of this diph- 
thong (o + w) the personal character m, and in the first 
part of the diphthong the conjunctive vowel, is retained. 
When therefore, in the 1st person, an o corresponds to the 
€ (e) of nes e-shi, “ thou carries!, ” nes-e-t, ‘‘ he carries — 
[G. Ed. p. 337.] for nesu is for nes-o-u for nes-o-m from 
■nes-e-m — it must be assumed that the conjunctive vowel e, 
before its confluence with the it, which has arisen out of m, 
has passed into o ; as in Greek ov arises by the contraction 
of e and o, through the transition of e into o and o into v. 
The same relation is to be found in the Old Sclavonic in 
the 3d person plural, where, corresponding to nes-e~m, 
“ we carry,” nes-e-tey “ ye carry ” (comp. Xey-e-Te), the form 
nesent is expected, but in place of it occurs nesut in sur- 
prising accord with the Greek \eyovcri for Keyovcri from 
KeyovTi, The Polish has, like the Bohemian, relinquished 
the character of the 3d person in the plural, as well as for 
the most part in the singular, but everywhere retains, in 
the first, the old and more powerful a (^), and marks this 
with the diacritical sign mentioned above, which, in the 
middle of a word, supplies the place of a nasal function ; 
thus, say '' they al*e,” corresponds to the Sanskrit 
santi, Sclavonic sfit The Bohemian has also, in many 
conjugations, retained the old conjunctive vowel a in the 
3d person plural, but, like the Sclavonic, permitted the n 
to dissolve into a therefore, in ivezau, ''vehunt^' 
(ivez-e-mey ‘‘ vehimuSy'' wez-e-tey “ vehitis ”), the u answers to 
the n of vahantiy vehunty'' and the u which, in Bohe- 
mian, is united with an a, is essentially different from 
that which stands alone ; for the latter answers to the 
Old Sclavonic diphthong u (s?), but the former only to 
the latter portion of the 4 which, in the Old Sclavonic, 
never, stands alone, at least never occurs as but as y (c). 
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If, then, through what has been said, the vocalization of 
the m or w, which is of such frequent occurrence in the Scla- 
vonic,' has been shewn with sufficient clearness, it is remark- 
able that conversely, also, the latter portion of the u (y) has 
occasionally been hardened into a nasal ; and thus buduy I 
will be,’’*’ is in Polish hendp^ (written hedf^. 

(h.) — In certain cases an old d (^) unorganically supplies 
the place of the Sclavonic u, i. e. in the instrumental of 
pronouns without gender, and all feminines ; thus, 
vdovoy-u, ‘‘through the widovvq’’’’ answers to vidha- 

vay-d; and toboy-u, “through thee,*” to tway-d. Deno- 
minatives also, in uyu (1st per. pres.), in the Old Sclavo- 
nic, correspond to the Sanskrit in dydmi, as 

sabddydmU “I sound,'" from sabda, “a sound,"; f^T:T■^Tf5^ 
chirdydmi, “I hesitate," from chira, “long": thus, 
in the Sclavonic^ zieluyu, greet/’ “I kiss," from ziel, 
{ZIELO), ‘‘^healthy": vdovuyu from vdova, “ widow" (Dobr. 
p. 372.). Finally, words in dn (UNO) answer, as it appears, 
to the Sanskrit participles of the middle voice, in as 
yunjdnay “uniting,” from yuj; so in the Old 
Sclavonic, perun, (PER UN 0), “ Deus [G. Ed. p. 338.] 
tonans,^' from the root per, to shake "; byegun, runner " 
(BYEGUNO), from BYEG run" (Dobr. p. 289.). 

(z.) — There are in the Sclavonic alphabet two marks, which 
by some are called litter <jb aphoncE, but by Gretsch semi- 
vowels ; I mean the so-called soft yer^^ and the hard yerr. 
The former is represented by Gretsch as half i, and by 
his translator, Reiff (47), as answering to the tones 
‘mouilles’ of French (compare Kopitar, p. 5); and thus 
schaU, sympathy," and ogon^, ‘^fire,’* are, in respec- 
to the soft yer compared with the pronunciation of 
travail and clcogne. This yer, therefore, denotes a tone 


In the oi'iginalyer, pronounced, however, yer ; and hence y has been 
substituted fory in all that follows. — Editor, 


Y 
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which is leather to he called a y than an ; and it may 
be said that in schal^ and ogon^ one heai’s quite as much 
of a y as can be heard of this semi- vowel after a con- 
sonant preceding it Hence we mark it with a ?/, and 
write the above words schaly, ogony, Old Sclavonic ogny. 
In the words, too, which end with it in the uninflected 
nominative and accusative singular, it occurs in several 
oblique cases as a distinct proper y, e.g, in zarya, “ regis^ 
zaryUy from znry, *Wegem,‘''' On the consonant 

which precedes it this yer has an influence which ren- 
ders its pronunciation more mild, because its sound is 
somewhat broken by the y, which throws back its sound. 
Etymologically the yer corresponds either to a final i of 
the cognate languages, as in yesty, '' he is astu 

ecTTi, Lithuanian esti), kosty^ “bones”’’’ asihi)^ or 

in the nominative and accusative singular of masculine 
substantives and adjectives, to a ^ from which a 

vowel has dropped; for the theme of siny, coeruleus,'' 
concludes neither with i nor with y, but with yo (euphoni- 
cally ye, see n .) ; whose final vowel, suppressed in the 
nominative and accusative masculine, appears, however, 
in the feminine sinya, in its extension to a, while the 
neuter sine for sinye has rejected the y. 

(k.) — The hard yerr is represented by Gretsch as a semi e. 
but by Reiff, more correctly in my opinion, it is com- 
pared to the French silent e and the Hebrew schva : it is 
therefore, to use the expression, equivalent to “ nothing 
and one cannot perceive of what vowel the small, still 
perhaps remaining vowel part of it is the residue. Conso- 
nants preceding it have a stronger and free pronunciation ; 

[G. Ed. S39.] and Kopitar (p. 5) tells us that they are 
pronounced before it sharp, and without echo, and that it 
is for this reason called the hard yerr, and not on account 
of its own pronunciation. We require, therefore, in the 

* In the Carniolan dialect this sound has mostly disappeared; but 
where it has remained it is also written by a ^ ; as, kony^ “ horse/" 
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Roman character^ no substitute for this mark, and 
Dobrowsky also on its it at the end of words. Etymo- 
logically, however, this yerr always represents a sup- 
pressed mute vowel, only not always an o, nor, as 
Grimm conjectures (in his valuable Preface to Wuk’s 
Servian Gramm, p. xxxrv) a u. Rather, each of the 
three short fundamental vowels — a (as represented also 
by 0 , e), z, u, (for which may stand y, a), — is very fre- 
quently dropped at the end of words ; and although the 
i is seldom entirely suppressed, more generally throwing 
back its sound as j/, nevertheless the vowel suppressed 
after the m of rabo-m, ** per servum,'' and in Russian 
replaced by yerr, is clearly, as we gather from the 
Lithuanian, an z*. 

(/.) — P believe I may assert, that in the whole extent of 
the structure of the Sclavonic language, at least in 
all the conditions of its noun and verb, not a single 
final consonant occurs after which some termination, 
which, through the cognate languages can be pointed 
out as beginning with a vowel, has not been dropped. 
Thus, the base NEBESy ^^ccelum^ forms, in the genitive 
plural, likewise nehes, but the vanished termination 
is, in Sanskrit, dm nabhasdmy '' coelo- 

ru7n”)y Greek cov (ve<^e(cr)cov), Latin iim, Gothic e. The 
real final consonants, however, which, in the truly-pre- 
served elder dialects of the Indo-European family, stand 
as the foundation of the word, have utterly disappeared 
in Sclavonic polysyllables ; e. g. from as, eg is formed, 
in the nominative plural, e (e) ; and synov-e answers to 
forms like sunav-as, jBorpv-e^. 

(m.) — As far as regards the writing of those consonants 
which, in the Sclavonic alphabet, properly correspond to 
the Roman, we express the sound of the French y {zivyete, 
in the Carniolan sh), as in Zend (§. 65.), by sch, that 
of our German sch by sh as in Sanskrit, 


* Cf. §.788. Remark. 
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and also as, in Sanskrit, the tsch by cli: for the 
sound of the Greek ^ ( = J.9) we retain and use ;r for 
the sound of our German ;:r {~ls): for ;)/ we write ck: In 
regard to etymology, it is important to call attention 
to the relation of this letter to sibilants, by means 
of which snocha, “daughter-in-law,” corresponds to 
the Sanskrit snuskd- Ch also, in declensioi^ 

and conjugation before certain vowels, passes into s 
[G. Ed. p. 340.] (Dobr. pp. 39, 41), and in some cases 
into sh (Dobr. 41.). Finally, in preterites like dach, “I 
gave,” dachom, we gave,” the ch returns to the s s, 2) 
whence it has proceeded, in the cases where a personal 
ending beginning with a t follows it ; hence, daste, “ ye 
gave,” dasfa, “yetvro” and “they two gave.”^* As the 
vowels exercise a multifarious influence in the trans- 
formation of gutturals preceding them, we will further re- 
mark that the ch under discussion maintains itself in the 
3d person plural before u, but before a appears as sh ; 
hence, dasha or dachu, “ they gave.” 

(n) — fFor the semi-vowel y y) the Cyrillian alphabet 
gives the Greek /, excepting in the cases for which the 
inventor of the character has provided by particular 
letters set together according to their value, which, at 
the same time, express the y with the following vowel ,* 
that is to say, ya is never written by two letters. It 
would, however, for this reason, be wrong to assume a 
vowel ya, as this syllable, however it may be written, 
still always unites in itself two sounds. For ye, also, 

* Dobrowsky has, however, as it appears to me, not perceived the 
irrefragable connection between the cli of dach and the 5 of daste^ for he 
considers the ch and sie^ &c. as personal terminations (pp. 2G4. S8S. 397) ; 
and hence he nowhere informs us that ch before t passes into s. More on 
this subject when we come to the verb. 

t The vowels mentioned here, preceded by y, are, with the exception of 
K and fe ije, nasalised vowels (see §. 783. Remark) ; and hence 
“■five,” must be pronounced (in the original character OATb). 
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Cyril has provided by a simple sign, and yu is expressed 
by an o in conjunction with an /. But y often appears in 
Sclavonic as a dialectic addition before vowels foreign 
to the cognate languages. Compare yesmy, ‘'I am,” 
yam (for yadmy\ eat,” pyaty, desyaiy, ‘‘ten,” 

yedin, “ one,” with the corresponding Sanskrit forms, asmi, 
admiy panchan, dasauy ddi (primus). An o which follows 
is, in accordance with similar forms which we have 
observed in the Zend and Lithuanian (§. 137. and p. 174, 
Note'^), changed into e through the influence of a 3/ 
preceding it. In like manner, in accordance with the 
Zend and Lithuanian, the y, after it has assimilated a 
vowel following it, has often itself disappeared, and has 
left behind only its effect, and thereby the proof of its 
former existence.* 


Dobrowsky doe^^ not express himself with sufficient clearness re- 
garding this form, when he sa^^s (cap. IT. iii.) that o after ^ and liquid 
consonants is changed into e. According to this, one would believe that, 
besides y, certain other consonants had the power of changing an 0 follow- 
ing them into e. Dobrowsky understands — which, however, as far as 
1 know, he nowhere expressly says — under “ consonce liquidm,'" those 
which, inconsequence of a following yer (|/), have retained a more flowing 
and softer pronunciation ; while he calls the consonants without yer “ con- 
soncB solidce^^ (comp, 1. c. p. 267) 5 so that no consonant is by nature and 
of itself alone liquid, but receives this quality through a following yer 
(a y without a vowel). Thus, in Dohrowsky^s second masculine declen- 
sion, the consonants r, cJi, and in z^ary^ “king,’' vrochy^ “physician,’^ 
and knya^y, “ prince, are liquid. * But as these words in the instru- 
mental form zarem^ hrachejn, knya^em^ Dobrowsky ascribes the e for o 
to the influence of a liquid consonant ; while, according to my opinion, the 
consonants in these forms have no concern whatever in transforming 0 into 
e, but for zarem, &c. zaryem must originally have stood. And as in this 
form the y is the full semi -vowel, not entirely without a vowel sound, and 
therefore not the expression of the yer without a vowel which softens the 
consonant preceding it — as in the abbreviated nominative zary — so the r 
also, in zaryem^ was not liquid, and has not, according to my opinion, be- 
come liquid after the dropping of the semi-vowel ; at least, 1 find it nowhere 

stated 
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[G. Ed. p. 341.] 256. We must now, in order to be able 

to compare the true case-suffixes of the Old Sclavonic with 
those of the cognate languages, first of all endeavour to ascer- 
tain the final letter of the kinds of base which occur, as they 
have for the most part been rubbed off in the singular 
nominative, whence it has appeared as if these letters, 
where they again present themselves in the oblique cases, 
either belonged to the case termination, or were an addition 
equally foreign to the base and to the termination, which has 
been termed “augment” by Dobrowsky. After becoming 

[G. Ed. p. 342.] acquainted with the true base, the case ter- 
minations assume, in many points, an entirely different shape 
from what Dobrowsky has represented (p. 460), with whom 
we cannot concede to the neuter a nominative termination 
0 or e, but perhaps the advantage of having preserved, in pre- 
ference to the masculine, the final vowel of the theme in this 
case. For the practical use of the language, and to keep 
simply within the limits of the Sclavonic language, all might, 
notwithstanding, be assumed as inflexion which is usually 
represented as such. It is not, however, here our object 
to consider those syllables as supplying tlie place of gram- 
matical relations which present themselves to the feeling 
of the speaker as such, but only those which may be so 
traced through the history of the language, and which, for 
thousands of years, have subsisted as Grammatical forms. 

257. To the masculine and neuter bases in ^ a corre- 
spond, in the Old Sclavonic as well as in Greek, bases in 
0 ,^ which vowel has disappeared in the nominative and 

stated that the r and other consonants, in forms like zarem^ knya^em, 
golubem, lehedem, are differently pronounced from what they are in pirorriy 
vo^orriy hhom^ adom^ of Dobrowsky’s first masc. declension. The difference 
in the two classes of words is only this, that the former have a y for the last 
letter but one of their theme, which, by the power of assimilation, has 
changed the following o into e, which e, after the y has been dropped, does 
not agaip. become o. 

^ Dialectically the older a has, in certain cases, maintained itself, as in 
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accusative singular : so the corresponding a has disap- 
peared in Gothic, except in the neuter (as Gothic blinda-ta, 
“ caecum” in contrast with blind's, arcus ”) : it has also 
maintained itself frequently in the beginning of compounds 
in the Gothic and Old Greek, where, according to the oldest 
principle, the naked theme is required ; as, nov, “ novus," 
appears in many compounds as novo {novo-grad, “ new- 
tovvn”), but is then not to be considered as the neuter 
novo, '' novum," but as the common theme [G. Ed. p. 343.] 
of the masculine and neuter, in which as yet no difference of 
sex is pointed out. The clearest proof that the class of nouns 
under discussion corresponds to the Indian, Lithuanian, and 
Gothic nouns in a, is afforded by their feminine bases in a 
(for d); so that to the form rob (for ra5o), ‘‘ servant,'” 
corresponds a feminine raha, ‘'a maid”: that is to say, all Old 
Sclavonic primitive adjectives, Le. those with an indefinite 
declension, correspond to the Sanskrit in g- 5 , d, a~m, Greek 
o-s', r]{a), o-v, Latin us, a, u-m; much as one might be led 
astray by outward appearance to seek in the adjectives, which 
in the nominative masculine end in y (yer), and in the neuter 
in e, as siny, cceruleus," syne, “ cceruleum" an analogy to 
Latin adjectives like mitis, mite. 

258. But I recognise in adjectives like that just men- 
tioned, and in similarly-constituted substantives, as knya^y, 
“ prince,” more, the sea,” bases of such a nature as, with- 
out the euphonic form mentioned at §. 255. (n.), must have 
terminated in yo, whence ye ; and hence, in the nominative 
masculine — according to the suppression of the final vowel 
of the base, y in this case — and in the neuter e retaining 
the vowel and dropping the y. These bases, therefore, 
correspond to the Indian in ^ ya, the Greek and Latin in 

the Camiolan, before all inflections beginning with m in the three num- 
bers, as posla-m, through the domestic,” posla-ma the two domestics.” 
This word appears to be identical with ^ “^son/^ Persian pisar 

^^son,” ‘‘boy,” young man,” and to owe its meaning to familiar address. 
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/o, iu {a^to-^y a^io-v, eociu-s, prosliii-m) ; that is to say, serdze 
(nominative and accusative neuter), '' heart,” corresponds to 
the Sanskrit hridaya-m, which is likewise neuter. 

The feminines, again, afford a practical proof of the jus- 
tice of this theory, for the Sclavonic bases in ya correspond 
to the Sanskrit feminine bases in th yd Greek m, Latin 
ia ) ; and this form, in the uninflected nominative, stands 
opposed to the masculine termination y and neuter e, as 
slnyay coRTuIea,^^ to siny, '' cceruleiis,'^ and sine, cceruleum.'' 

[G. Ed. p. 344.] When an i or other vowel precedes the last 
y but one of the base, the y in the nominative, and accusative 
masculine is changed into the vowel i ; as, nyetii, ‘‘ nepos ex 
sorore'^ (Dobrowsky, p. 282). The corresponding feminine 
form is iya, and the neuter ye, the y of which has arisen from 
i of the form iyey which is to be supposed the original, after 
dropping the last y but one. To the Sanskrit savya-s, 
savyd, savya-m (sinisfery a, um\ correspond thus 

shui, shdya, shue (compare Dobrowsky, p, 285). 

259. The Old Sclavonic masculine and neuter bases in yo,"^ 
with their feminines in ya, are, according to their origin, 
of four kinds : — 1. Those in which, as in SHVYO^:^^^ 
savyuy both the semi-vowel and the vowel following, from 
the earliest period of the language, belong to the base of 
the word ; and this case is perhaps the most rare. 
2. Such as originally end in iy to which an unorganic 0 
has been added ; as, in the Lithuanian, the bases in i, in 
many cases, change into the declension in ia (ie) (§. 193. 
and p. 174, Note '^). To this class belongs MORYO, nom. 
more, the sea,” the e of which therefore differs widely from 

* Where I fix the theme, I leave the euphonic law contained in 
5. 255. (j2.) unregarded, and I give SERDZ70 bls the theme oi serdze 
(“heart,” nom. acc.), although the latter is no other than the theme 
modified according to that euphonic law, Le. without inflection, as in 
the Sanskrit vdeh is laid down as the theme, although ch cannot stand at 
the end of a word, but passes into k, os in the nominative vdk, which is 
properly identical with the theme. 
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the mare in Latin, corrupted from marl; so that the 
Sclavonic y, which again makes its appearance in tlie geni- 
tive morya, dative moryu, corresponds to the Latin e spoken 
of. The Latin word must, however, in order to be 
classed with the Sclavonic, be pronounced in the nominative 
mariu-m. Neuter bases in i, without an anorganic augment, 
are entirely wanting in the Sclavonic. [G. Ed. p. 345.] 
Among the masculines of this class of words ckervy, worm” 

(theme CHERVYO), answers to the Sanskiit Icriml 
and the Latin VERMI, Old High German, WURMI 
iyaty [^YATYO), ''generY to the Sanskrit "snftr ydib 
feminine, ''famillaY '' genus Y from “to be born.”^ 

The third kind of bases in yo is that where the unorganic y 
precedes a final o, according to the euphonic disposition 
mentioned in §. 255. (n.). So gmy {GUSYO) corresponds to 
the Indian hansa, goose (§. 255. g.). In the fourth 
place there exist among bases in yo the words in which the y 
as well as the following vowel is an unorganic addition. 
Thus fnouns of agency in TARYO correspond to the 
Sanshnt in in: tar (k tri, in the strono: cases HR tdr) to the 
Latin in t6r, and to the Greek in rrjp, royp ; hence the nomi- 
natives my-tary, scJii-tary, and ^latary (Dobrowsky, p. 295), and, 
withy for a, pasAyry, shepherd.” Of this kind, also, are 
the nouns of agency in TELYO^ the I of which is clearly 
an interchange with r (§. 20.), so that this suffix also con- 
forms itself to the Sanskrit tar ; hence the nominatives 
blago-dyeiely, *'heneficusY pye-tely, “a cock,” from the root 
pye, ‘'to sing,” schafely, messorY spasd-tely^ salvatorYX 

^ C frequently answers to the Sanskrit ^ /, and for example '^Jnd, 
‘‘to know/^ is in the Sclavonic ^na (infinitive (nati), 

t But see p. 879. Note 647. 

J As these words stand in analogy with the infinitive in ti, in so far 
that their suffix begins with a like consonant, Dobrowsky (pp. 292, 293) 
derives them from the infinitive, and allows them simply ely as suffix (as 
also simple ary for tary)^ as it has been the custom to derive also, in 
the Latin, tor and turns from the supine. However, it is certain 

the 
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260. To the Sanskrit feminine bases in d correspond 
as has been already remarked, Old Sclavonic in a. To 

[G. Ed. p. 346.] this class of words, however, belong also 
some masculines^ particularly proper names^ which are then 
declined entirely as feminines, as in Latin naufa, ccelicola j&c. 
(§. lib.), on which we will not here dwell further. Among 
the bases in i there are, in Old Sclavonic, no neuters, and only 
a very small number of masculines — as in Lithuanian— 
which Dobrowsky, p. 469, represents as anomalous, as 
though they were only irregulars of his second declension 
masculine : they are, however, in reality, foreign to it, for 
this very reason, that they end their theme with i, but 
the former with yo^ and in part with yy, (§.263.). It is only 
in the nominative and accusative singular that these three 
classes of words, from various reasons, agree ; and, gosfy, 
“guesV’ from GOSTl^^ (Gothic GASTI, Latin HOSTI) 
agrees with knya^y, “prince,’’ from KNYA^YO, and vrachy, 
me dials, from VRACHYY. The masculine bases orisi- 
nally ending with n — there are but a few of them — form 
most of their cases from a base augmented by i ; KAMEN, 
stone ” (Sanskrit asman), is extended to KAMENI, 
and then follows GO STL 

261. To the Sanskrit feminine bases in ^ i correspond 
numerous Old Sclavonic bases of a similar termination 
(Dobrowsky, deck fern, iv.) ; that is to say, the Sclavonic 
agrees with the Sanskrit in the formation of feminine ab- 

tlie suffixes TOU, TURU and the Sclavonic TARYO, TELYO, used to 
borrow their t not at first from another syllable of formation so com- 
mencing, They form primitive words from the roots themselves, and not 
derivatives from other words. 

Thus, also, PXJTI, way ” (Sanskrit TjfsR patMn)^ and LYUDI, pi. 

num^ nom. lyiidy-e, ‘^‘people, Gothic XJ GD/, nom. lauthR, person,’" the 

au of which, according to (.255. {f,\ is represented by u (&? ), and, according 
to (.255. (m.), has gained a prefixed y. GOSPODL master’" (comp. X(fw 
Lithuan, PATI and Gothic FADI) is in fact irregular, as it passes 
into several kinds of theme in its declension. 
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stracts in TI, as PA-MTA-Tl, ‘'memory/’ nom, pamyaty, 
from the root MAN, as in Sanskrit Jrfif mati (for manti)i 
“ spirit,” ‘‘ meanings,” from man, to think (compare 
memini). These words weaken, indeed, in [G. Ed. p. 847.] 
the nominative and accusative, their i to yer, but in no case 
overstep their original base by an anorganic addition ; and 
hence they must not, on any account, be looked upon as of the 
same base with the majority of masculines terminating simi- 
larly in the nominative and accusative singular. But 
Dobrowsky’s third feminine declension is of a mixed nature 
{zerkovy, “a church”): in this we recognise some words 
which have, by Guna, changed a Sanskrit final u to ov ; 
and from this form several cases, as from a base ending with 
a consonant— zerkv-e, genitive singular and nominative 
plural— but so that the o is suppressed before vowel termina- 
tions. In some cases the theme extends itself by an un- 
organic i, in others by a; and also before these exten- 
sions of the base the o of the syllable ov is suppressedt ; 
e, g, zerkviy-'&i “ per ecclesiam” zerJcvi, “ ecclesia^ zerhvu, 
“ eccleslarum” zerkva-m, “ ecclesiis” zerkva-ch, “ in ecclesiis!^ 
zerkva-mi, per ecclestasJ’ The dative locative zerkvi is 
doubtful, as this case could have no other sound than 
zerkvi, whether it come from ZERKOV or from ZERKVI. 

* Dobrowsky (p. 855) imputes, in my opinion wrongly, the n of po~ 
myanu, “ I remember, and some similar bases, to derivation, instead of 
supposing that the radical n is suppressed before t, in analogy with the 
Sanskrit, and as, in Greek, rdcriy from TAN, Sanskrit rfffni “aline” 

(as extended), for tanti-s. 

t The example given by Dobrowsky, zerkovy, “ a church,^' nevertheless 
does not apply to monosyllables, as krovy, “blood” (Sanskrit '^^kravya^ 
neuter, “flesh^^), nor to those polysyllables in which two consonants 
precede the syllable ov ; for yatrvacTi and krvach would be equally imprac- 
ticable (comp. Gretsch by Keiff, p. 163). Brovy, “ eyebrow,” also appears 
to form all its cases from a theme BBOVI, an extension of the Sanskrit 
^ hhrii, feminine, by the addition of z, with a Guna of the ^ u. Tlie 

Cs. 

nominative plural is hence hrovi (Dobrowsky, p. 115), not hrov-e. 
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Some words of this class liave^ in the nominative, ?y, and 

[G. Ed. p. 348.] thus svehry agrees with iwasru-s, 

suer us'' (§. 255. c,); others have, at will, ovy or vi, with 
0 suppressed ; hence zerkovy or zerkvL 

262. Among bases in u (Greek v) of the cognate lan^ 
guages, only masculines have maintained themselves in the 
Old Sclavonic. They, like the bases in o, suppress their 
final vowel in the nominative and accusative, but in the 
remaining cases this letter shews itself either with Guna 
changed to ov or u (§. 255. /.), or wdthout Guna, as o 
(§. 255. c.) ; and in the latter form it appears also in the 
beginning of compound words as a naked theme. Hence 
it is more probable, that anciently for syn^ ^'Jilius," 

stood sTjno rather than sijny (§, 255. c.).^ With this simi- 
lar conformation of theme of the old bases in a and u, it 
is not surprising that two kinds of bases, which in their 
origin are widely different, run very much into one another 
in the Sclavonic declension ; and that, in the more modern 
dialects, these two declensions, which were originally so 
strictly separate, have fallen almost entirely into one. 

263. As in the o bases which have arisen from a, b. y 
preceding introduces a difference of declension, which we, 
in §. 258., have represented as purely euphonic, the same phe- 
nomenon makes its appearance also in the y bases, by means 
of which their Guna form is articulated ev (for yev) instead 


* We term this class of words, nevertheless, bases in y ; for although 
their final letter never occurs as y, still, according to J.225. (c.), y is the 
most legitimate, even if it be the most rare, representative of the Sanskrit 
^ w. But should it be wished to call them bases in o, they would not be 
distinguished from the order of words, which, according to J 257., bear 
this name with more right. The term u bases would be appropriate only 
so far as here, under the n, might be understood, not the Old Sclavonic is 
(etymologically 6), but the Sanskrit w or the Latin u of the 
fourtn declension, which, in the Old Sclavonic, has no real existence. 
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of If, however, with Dobrowsky, we di- [G. Ed. p. 349.] 
vide the Old Sclavonic masculines — with the exception of the 
bases in i, §. 260. — into two declensions, and in doing this de- 
sire, as is natural, to ground the division on the final letters of 
the bases, we must place knya^y, “prince” (nominative) of 
Dobrowsky’s second declension in the first, and by the side 
of rab^ “ a servant’' : on the other hand, the words syn, 
“ son,” and dom, “ a house,” of Dobrowsky’s first masculine 
declension must be transferred to the second declension 
as mutilated y forms. Of the paradigma here given by 
Dobrowsky, vrachy, medlcus'' adheres most strictly to the 
true y declension, and, according to 255. {n.), opposes 
ev to the oa of SY NY. On the other hand, words infiectecl 
like zary, “a king” (nominative), clearly foiun the nomi- 
native and genitive plural from bases in i ; hence zary-e> 
“kings,” zar'ii, “of kings,” from ZARI ; as gosty-e^ 
spites^ and gostii, “ hospiium!' from GOSTL In the dative 
plural and instrumental singular the form zare-m is doubt- 
ful : in this and other words, also, of obscure origin, it re- 
mains uncertain whether the more contracted theme in z, 
or the more extended in yy, is the older ; but it is certain 
that several old i bases have migrated into this declension 
by an unorganic addition; for instance, ogny, “fire” (nom.), 
dative ognev-i, from OGNYY, agrees with the Sanskrit 
agni, Latin IGNI, Lithuanian UGNI,j; It [G. Ed. p. 350.] 

* Without Guna, the final of the base is pronounced e for ye from yo 
(§. 255. n.) ; and hence, in the cases without Guna the yy bases are just 
as little to be distinguished in their inflection from the yo bases, as, in 
the instrumental singular, syno~m (from the theme SYNY) from raho-m 
(theme RABO). In the beginning of compound words, also, the yy bases 
end like those in yo, with e for ye. 

t As regards words inflected like mravil, the only proof which could 
bring them under the head of the y bases is the vocative sing, mraviyu : 
that they, however, although they have borrowed this case from the y 
declension, originally belong to the o declension, is proved by their 
feminine in iya and neuters in iye or ye (Dobrowsky, p. 282). 
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deserves here to be further remarked, that in the more modern 
dialects of the Sclavonic stock, the two masculine declensions 
here spoken of have been transfused almost entirely into one, 
which has taken several cases regularly from the old u 
declension, in which, however, from the point of view of 
the more recent dialects, e.g, in the genitive plural of 
the Polish and Carniolan, ov^ ow, form an exception as a 
case termination. In the Old Sclavonic^ also, rab (theme 
RABO)y “a servant,” may optionally form several cases from 
a theme RAB Y (for rabif) ; and for “ servorumy^ we 
may also have rabov: and in the nominative plural of 
this class of words we find also on-e, according to the 
analogy of synov-e. On the other hand, the adjective 
masculine o bases (the indefinites) of the y declension have 
admitted no irregular trespassings any more than the 
pronouns. 

264. Bases ending in a consonant are, under the limi- 
tation of §. 260., entirely foreign to the masculine: on the 
other hand, there are neuter bases in en, es, and at (yafy 
which are important for the system of declension, because 
the case suffix, commencing with a vowel, divides itself so 
much the more distinctly from the base ending with a 
consonant. The bases in en correspond to the Sanskrit 
in an, and have preserved, too, in the uninfiected 
nominative, accusative, and vocative, the old and more power- 
ful a, but with the euphonic prefix of a j/ (see §. 255. 72 .), 
and with the suppression of n of the base (see §. 139.). 
All of them have an m before the termination en; so that 
men is to be considered as the full formative suffix of the 
word, which answers to the Sanskrit man — e. g. in 

Icarman neut, “ deed ” — and to the Latin men ; that is to say, 
S YE MEN (nominative syemya, “seed,” from the base sye) 
answers to the Latin se-men; and imen, “a name,” is a 
mutilation of ndman, “ nomem'' The bases in es 

answer to the Sanskrit neuter bases in as, as nebes. 
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''heaven,'' Sanskrit rivt^ nabhas. In the [G. Ed. 351.] 
nominative, accusative, and vocative, they relinquish the con- 
cluding s (according to §. 255. L), and afterwards strengthen 
the e to 0 (§. 255. a.). We cannot, therefore, any longer com- 
pare the 0 of nebo with the Sanskrit-Z endian o, which has 
arisen out of a + w. As in this abbreviation of es to o the 
neuter es bases in the cases mentioned become similar to the 
V bases, it is then — on account of the influence of these cases, 
and because the nominative principally gives the tone in 
the declension, and shews in the oblique cases as inflec- 
tion that which is in itself deficient, — it is then, we say, 
not surprising, if the original o bases at times admit an es 
in the oblique cases, particularly when we consider the ori- 
ginal great extension of these neuter bases terminating in s 
(compare §. 241.), which induces the conjecture, that many 
words, now declined as o bases, were originally domiciled in 
the bases in es. On the other hand, Dobrowsky proves that 
there is no admixture of es in the thoroughly legitimate 
adjective o bases. It is also clear, from §. 255. (/.), that 
the bases in yat^ in the uninflected eases must lay aside 
the tf and follow crw^a, not mahat ( magnum ) and 
caput. 

265. Of the class of words in r mentioned in §. 144. two 
feminine words have remained in the Old Sclavonic which 
derive most of their cases from the genuine r bases, but 
in others increase the original base by an unorganic z, or 
also by ya (compare the Lithuanian in §. 144.) : in the nomi- 
native singular, however, in accordance with the Sanskrit and 
Lithuanian, they suppress the r. These are, mati, “mother, 
and dshcki, “daughter”; in the latter only occurs the increase 
of the base by ya (in the nominative accusative and dative 
plural) ; the declension of the former springs [G. Ed. p. S52.] 


^ They are all derivatives from names of animals, and denote the 
young of the animal mentioned. 
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partly from MATER^ e.cj, maier-e, '' mairisA and matres 
(jxarep-es)^ partly from MATERI, e.g, mafery, ^'mafrem j' 

266. ^In order now to pass over to the formation of 

cases, the nominative and accusative have lost the case- 
signs 5 and m, with the exception of the bases in a, which 
present in the diphthong u a contraction of the vocalized 
nasal with the final vowel of the base shortened to o, (see 
§. 255. ; hence voduy “ aquam” from vodo-u. The instru- 

mental has, in the feminine, and the pronouns which have 
no gender preserved the genuine Sanskrit inflection ; but 
it is to be remarked of the feminine bases in i that they 
change this vowel before the termination u, (for d, see 
§. 255. A.), not into simple y, but into iy; so that in this 
respect the Old Sclavonic agrees more closely with the 
Pali, which, in the corresponding class of words, changes 
the final i before all the vowel endings into iy, than with 
the Sanskrit Hence, let kostiy-Uy from KOSTR “bones,” 
be compared with the Pali tj^rT^T yitiy-d (from fiiiy '' joy”)» 
for the Sanskrit TflKn Masculines and neuters have 
m\ for their instrumental ending; and this is, I have no 
doubt, an abbreviation of the Lithuanian mi, and comes there- 

ore from hi (§. 215.). 

267. The dative has, in the singular, a common ending with 
the locative, and, in fact, the Old Sanskrit i (§. 195.); hence, 
imen-i^ “ in nomine,” and nomini synov-i, “yz/io,” hrachcv-i, 

medico,” from SJNY and BRACHYY (§.263.), with 
Giina.|: If the case-sign is suppressed, the preceding ov 

fG. Ed. p. 353.] becomes tl, and ev (from yov) becomes yu-, 
hence, also, synu, ^^Jllio,” with synov-i, and zaryu, 'tegi” with 


* Cf. 783h 

t For 772, according to Dobrowsky, we should read Mb my. 

I Hence I am now disposed, contrary to §. 177., to assume for the 
Lithuanian a common origin for the two cases, although .in their received 
condition they are externally separated from one another, as is the 
case in Old Sclavonic, also, in several classes of words. 
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the y bases, but prefer, however, the abbreviated form 
hence mhu, from RAB 0, more rarely rabov4. The o bases 
of the adjectives, and of these there are, in the mascu- 
line and neuter, only o bases, and those of neuter substan- 
tives have alone the uninflected form in u; hence, e.g. 
hlagu^ *^hono,^' masc. neut; sinyHi coeruleo,^^ mase. neut: 
slovUf *‘verbo,^' moryu, not blagovA, sinev-i^ slovov-U 

morev-L In masculine names of inanimate things this 
uninflected form in H extends itself also to the genitive 
and locative; hence domu, “of the house,” “to” and “in 
the house but in the dative is also found domov-i, and in 
the locative domye,^ The pronouns of the 3d person mas- 
culine and neuter — with exception of the reflexive — have 
in the dative, in like manner, the uninflected u\ for the 
form mu in to-mu^ “ to this,” is clearly from the Sanskrit 
appended pronoun w sma (§. 165. &c.), which has extended 
itself in the cognate European languages so much, and 
under such different forms, and this, in the Old Sclavonic, 
would necessarily give the base SMOy from which, after 
dropping the would come the dative muy as rabu from 
'RABO. 

268. While the o bases, as has been shewn above, have 
borrowed their dative from the y declension, the y bases 
appear, in the locative, to have intruded on the o class ; 
for synye answers to rabyey from RABO from RAB A 
(§. 255. G.); but the ye of rabye is, according to §. 255. (e), 
clearly from the Sanskrit ^ of vrike from vrika^ 
and answers to the Lithuanian wilke from [G. Ed. p. 354.] 
WILKA (§. 197.). As, however, in Lithuanian, from SUNU 
comes sunu-ye, so may also the Old Sclavonic synye require 


\ * Masculine names of inanimate things all follow the declension of dom 
(theme DOMY\ although very few among them, according to their origin, 
fall into the class of the old ■g’ u, i, e, of the Latin fourth declension, but 
for the most part correspond to Sanskrit bases in ^ n. 

z 
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to be divided into syn-ye : and this is rendered the more pro- 
bable, as the feminine a bases, also, have in the locative ye 
for a-ye ; hence vod'~ye, “ in aqua,' from VODA^ answers to 
the Lithuanian ranlco-ye (for ranka-ye) from rankaj^ In bases 
in z, masculine and feminine, it might appear doubtful 
whether i, with which they end in the dative and locative — e. g. 
yuti, “in the way,” kosUi “in the bone” — is to be ascribed 
to the theme or to the inflection: as, how^ever, in the 
genitive, (to which belongs an z, though not through any 
inflection), they have just the same sound, and otherwise 
never entirely give up the z of the base, except in the in- 
strumental plural, it is more natural to consider the forms 
puti, kostU uninflected, just like domu, “in the house.” We 
may also look upon the I in the dative and locative of those 
bases, which have y as the last letter but one, as nothing 
else than the vocalization of this y ; the z, therefore, of 
knya^if morh brachi, volU represents nothing else than the y 
of the masculine bases KNYA^YO, VJRACHYY, and of 
the neuter MOHYO, and feminine VOLYO, 

269. In the genitive the terminations G5, os, is, which 
in the cognate languages, are joined to bases ending with a 
consonant, must, according to §. 255. (/.), drop the s, but the 
[G. Ed. p. 355.] vowel appears as e in all the bases ending 
with a consonant (§§. 260. 264.): hence imen-e, “of the name,” 


* It must be allowed that here occurs the very weighty objection, that 
the feminine' form i^ankojje in the Lithuanian, and vodije in the Sclavonic, 
might stand in connection with the Sanskrit aydm in 

jihwdy-dm (\h 202.) ; so that, after dropping the ???, as in the Zend (§. 202.), 
the preceding vowel, which in the Zend is already short, would, through 
the euphonic influence of the become e. As the bases in i in the 
Lithuanian, down to a few exceptions, are feminine, so might also awiye 
from awi-s^ “ a sheep, be divided into awiy-e, and compared with JUtim 

maty -am, from mati or Wdy-dm from bht (comp, in $.266. kostiy-u, 

for kosty-ii, from KOSTI). 
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answers to ndmu-as, nomin-is ; nehes-e^ of the 

heaven,” to nabhas-ast v6(pe(a‘)-o^ ; mater-e to matr'is, 

fj.r}Tp6g, The pronominal forms also follow this analogy : 
men-e, teb-e, “ seb-e^ sui^' because, in the 

oblique singular cases, MEN, TEB, SEB are their themes. 
We recognise the fuller Sanskiut genitive ending sya in 
the pronominal genitive termination go, as to-go = tasya 
(§.188.). This comparison might alone be sufficient in place 
of all proof ; but, over and above, is to be remarked the easily 
adopted hardening of the semi-vowel y to g (comp. p. 121 
G. ed.), and in the Praknt to ^ y (§. 19.) ; finally, let the 
high degree of improbability be considered, that the Sclavonic 
should have formed an entirely new genitive termination, 
foreign to all the cognate languages. Now, if the g of the 
termination go is taken for a hardening from y y), then 
the Old Sclavonic has preserved exactly as much as the 
Greek of the termination sya; and go answers to the 
Greek lo, and to-go, hujusr to the Greek to-7o. As, 
however, in Sclavonic, the sibilants are easily interchanged 
with gutturals (see §. 255. m.), one might also conjecture 
the g of go to be a corruption of the Sanskrit s and the 
semi-vowel of ^ sya, which had been lost. This conjec- 
ture cannot entirely be put aside ; but in any case, even in 
this supposition, the termination go remains connected with 
^ sya and to. As, however, in the Old Sclavonic, g is else- 
where exchanged only with ^ and sch (Dobr. p. 41), but not 
with s, in my opinion the derivation of g from y y) is 
to be preferred to that from 5. 

270. The substantive and adjective (indefinite) o bases, 
in disadvantageous comparison with the pronouns which 
hold fast the old form, have lost the genitive termination go; 
but for it, in compensation for the lost termi- [G-. Ed. p. 356.1 
nation, they have retained the old a of the base, instead of, 
according to §. 255. (a.), weakening it to o ; hence raha, '^sejvi ” 
nova (= Sanskrit nava-sya) ^'novV^ Now, although the y bases 

z 2 
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ill the genitive end in a, the compainson of the form syna^ '[fillip 
with the Lithuanian and Gothic sunau-s, sunau-s, and the 
Sanskrit suno-s (from sicnau-s), teaches that the a here is only 
a Guna element, but foreign to the proper base, as well as to 
the case-suffix, which, according to §. 255. (6.), must disappear. 

271. The feminine bases in a, with the exception of 
those which have a penultimate y, change that a in 
the genitive into y; hence vodyt ''aquce'" from VODA, 
hntvolya, volmdatis'' unaltered base, from VOLYA. 
I ascribe that y, as well as that in the nominative plural, to 
the euphonic influence of the 5, which joriginally ends the 
form (see §. 255. d.)* however, does not obtain if a y 
precedes the a; hence volyay voluntatisV is identical with 
the theme. On the other hand, the feminine pronominal 
bases in a have preserved a remarkable agreement with 
the Sanskrit pronominal declension; for if ta, ‘‘this’’ (at 
the same time the theme), forms to-ya in the genitive, I do 
not doubt of the identity of the ending ya with the San- 
skrit syds (§. 172.), as in the word '^Wi\tasyds, of the same 
import, for the final s must, according to §. 255. (/.), give 
way; but the a of the Sclavonic ya directs us, according 
to §. 255. (a.), to an Indian W d, just as the preceding o 
points to a short ^ a. The irregularity, therefore, in the 
shortening of the Sclavonic termination lies only in the drop- 
ping of the sibilant before y, as, in the Greek, toFo, from 
TT^ ta-syat and in the to-go, for to-{s)yOy mentioned in §. 269. 

272. In the vocative, wffiich in the cognate languages 

is without any case suffix (§. 204.), o is weakened to e (e) and 
a to 0 255 a.), hence nove (from NOVO, “new”), for 

[G. Ed. p. 857.] Sanskrit ’5frg nava, is identical with the Latin 
nove, and answers to the Greek ve(F)e: from VODA, “water,” 
comes vodo ; but from VOLYA, according to §. 255. (n.), vole 
for volyo: and so from KNYAl^YO, “prince,” knyashe^ for 


^ f before e becomes sh. 
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knya^ye. Bases in yy change their y by Guna to u (§. 255. /.), 
in analogy with §. 205. ; hence vrachy^ — more commonly, 
with y suppressed, vrachu — mediae T from VRACHYY On 
the other hand, y bases without y for their penultimate letter 
commonly omit the Guna, and weaken their final vowel, 
like the o bases, to e ; hence syne, ‘‘ oh son 1” more rarely 
synu (Dobr. p. 470), =Gothic sunau, Lithuanian simau, San- 
skrit sun6 from sunau. 


DUAL. 

273. By preserving a dual, the Old Sclavonic surpasses 
the Gothic, in which this number is lost in the noun: 
it exceeds, in the same, the Lithuanian in the more true 
retention of the terminations, and it is richer than the 
Greek by one case. The agreement with the Sanskrit 
and Zend is not to be mistaken : let the comparison be 
made. 


N. Acc. V. m. uhhd(amhoYediQ),uhdf 
f. n. uhhe^ uhe, 

I, D. Ab. m.f.n. ubhd-bhydm. ubSi-bya, 

G. L. m. f. n. ubhay-os, ub6y-6, 


L D. 


OLD SCLAVONIC, 

oba, 

ohye (§. 255. tz.). 
ohye-ma{%,2\b,), 
ohoy-uA 


* The ye, which precedes the termination mzz, may be compared with 
the Sanskrit ^ in plural forms, as vriMbhyas : ye-ma, however, 

occurs in the Old Sclavonic only in dvye-ma^ dudbus^^ ^^per duos^'' and 
some pronouns. The usual form of substantive o-bases before this ending 
is that with an unchanged o, as sfo-ma^ from sto^ a hundred ” ; and the 
final a of feminine substantives also remains unchanged, as dyeva-ma, from 
DYEVA, ‘‘agirl.'^ 

t The form m, for the Sanskrit ending 6s, is, according to §. 255. (/.) 
and (Z.), necessary : the Zend certainly approaches the Old Sclavonic in 
casting away the s voluntarily. The oy, which precedes the termina- 
tion u, clearly corresponds to the Sanskrit uy (see §, 225.) and the 

Zend 
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[G. Ed. p. 358.] The Sanskrit uhM, as neuter, comes, ac- 
cording to §.212., from the theme ubha, in union with the 
case-suffix and the feminine ubhe is an abbreviation of 
uhhay<iu, and is therefore without a case termination (§. 212.). 
The Old Sclavonic, which runs parallel to the Sanskrit in 
both genders, and, according to §. 255. (Z.), opposes ye to the 
Indian d, no longer recognises the origin of this ye, and 
regards it entirely as a case-suffix before which the final 
vowel of the theme appears to be suppressed. Therefore, 
also, neuter bases ending in a consonant make ye their 
termination, if the imenye, two names,” given by Do- 
browsky, p, 513, actually occurs, and is not a theoretic for- 
mation. In feminines, however, the termination ye extends, 
exactly as in Sanskrit, only to bases in a (for Sanskrit d, 
§. 255. a.); but in such a manner, that those with y as the 
last letter but one in the theme reject the termination ye, 
and vocalize the y of the theme ; hence dyevye, ** two girls,” 
from dyeva, but stel^i, '‘two steps,” from STEl^TA, The 
feminine bases in i, in the dual case under discussion, 
answer to the Sanskrit and Lithuanian forms mentioned 
at §§. 210, 211., as pati, ‘'two sirs,” from trfrT pati ; 

[G. Ed. p. 359.] avdi, “two sheep,” from AWI; only 
that, according to §. 255. 6.), the i in the Sclavonic is not 
lengthened; as dlani from DLANI (nominative singular 


Zend 6y or ay (see p. 277); but that occurs only in Sanskrit 

dway-ds, ‘‘of two/^ “in two’’ m. f. n., and in Sanskrit tay-ds, 

“ of these two/’ m. f. n. The genitives and locatives of the two first persons 
also rest on this principle, only retaining the older a — nayu, vdyu. 
For the rest, however, the final vowel of the theme is rejected before 
the tennination as sf-u (Sanskrit shatay-os) from STO, “a hundred,” 
dyev-d from DYEVA, “a girl’’; and thus occurs, also, together with 
duoyu^ the syncopated form dvu. Although the Lithuanian generally 
does not drop the final s, still the u mentioaed in 225. may be identical 
with the Sclavonic u; as in the Zend, also, in this termination the s is 
often dropped. 
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dlany\ *^vola manus,'^ On the other hand, the masculine’?/ 
bases do not follow this principle, but suppress the final 
vowel before the case-suffix a; hence syn-a^ “two sons,” 
from SYNY. 

PLURAL. 

274, In the plural, the masculine nominative termina- 

tion e (e) for the most part answers to the Greek and, 
according to a universal rule of sounds, omits the s 
(§. 255. Z.) ; hence synov-e, the sons,” sunav-as : 

compare f^orpv-eg, kamen-e, “the stones,'*’ for 
asmdn-as (§. 21.) ; compare Saifxov-eg, gosty-e^ “guests ” (theme 
GOSTI), for the Gothic gastei-s, and Greek forms like Trocr^-es*. 
The bases in o take, as in Lithuanian do the corresponding 
bases in a, i as their termination (see §. 22S.), but before 
this reject the o of the base; hence rab'-iy “servants,” for 
rabo-i (comp. \vKo-t)y as in Latin lup-z for lupo-i. Neuters 
have a for their ending, like the cognate dialects, with the 
exception of the Sanskrit with i for o ; nevertheless, slovay 
'' verba,' from SLOVO — as Jcapa from A^1P0 — answers to 
VMic forms like vand, “woods,” from vana; and the same 
thing obtains which, §. 231. p. 267 G. ed., has been said of 
Gothic, Greek, and Latin, regarding the relation of the a of 
the termination to the o of the theme. As regards the bases 
ending in a consonant, let imen-ay “names,” be compared 
with the Latin nomin-a and Gothic namon-a ; nebes-a, “ the 
heavens,” with ve4>e(cr)'a; and telyat-a, “calves,” with Greek 
forms like crA/xocr-a. Feminines, with the exception of the 
class of words in ov mentioned at §.261., have lost the no- 
minative ending ; hence volya, “ voluntates'' is the same as 
the theme and the nominative singular j and [G. Ed. p. 360.] 
from KOSTIy “bones” (Sanskrit asthiy neuter) comes the 
nominative singular kosty, and the plural like the theme. 

275. The accusative plural is, in feminine and neuter 
nouns, the same as the nominative, and therefore in the former 
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mostly without inflection, exactly as in the few masculine 
bases in i ; hence gosU for the Gothic gasti-ns. Bases in o, 
without y preceding, like RABO, change this o into y, as 
raby, servos'' ; at least I cannot believe that this y is to 
be looked upon as the case-sufEx ; and I pronounce it to be 
the euphonic alteration of the o of the base, through the 
influence of the consonant of the inflection which has 
been dropped (comp. §.271.): as in Lithuanian, also, the 
corresponding class of words often changes the final vowel 
(a) of the base into ii ; hence wilku-s, lupost' answering 
to the Gothic vulfa-ns and Sanskrit vrikd-n* But if the 
Old Sclavonic bases in y, of animate creatures, form 
owy in the accusative plural, and thus synovy, ^'filios^ 
answers to the Lithuanian sunu-s (from SXJNIJ), this 
very Lithuanian form, as well as the Gothic and Sanskrit 
sunu-ns, TT’TTrj sunu-iit prove that the Sclavonic form is 

Cs Cs \ 

anorganic, and formed from an augmented theme SYNOVO, 
according to the analogy of rabij. Bases in yy in this case 
follow bases in yo (from ya, §.255. a.), which, preserving the 
old a sound, give ya, as in the genitive singular (see §. 270.); 
hence vrachya, ** medicos,'''' like knyatya, principes^\‘ but 
forms, also, like doschdevy, analogous with synovy, occur, fol- 
lowing the euphonic rule, §. 255. (u.). 

276. The view here given is the more incontrovertible, 
as in the dative, also, synovo-m, filiis (compare rabo-m), 
is clearly formed from a theme SYNOVO, increased by o, 
corresponding to the Lithuanian siinu-ms. This dative 
suffix m, for the Lithuanian ms (from mus, §. 215.), according 

[G. Ed. p. 361.] to §, 255. (/.), extends itself over all classes 
of words, and appears to be attached by a conjunctive vowel 
e to bases terminating with a consonant ; but, in fact, it is 
to be considered that these, in the cases mentioned as also in 
the locative (see §. 279.), pass over into the i declension, as 
a final i, before the signs of case m and ch, becomes e : and a 
similar metaplasm occurs in the Lithuanian, and indeed, to a 
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much greater extent (§. 125. sub finem^ comp. §. 126.),* hence 
imene~m, imene-ch, from IMENI from IMEN, ‘"names/* as 
koste-m, koste-ch, from KOSTI, “ bones.” 

277. Less general is the instrumental ending mi^ an- 

swering, subject to the loss required by §, 255. (Z.), to the 
Lithuanian mis, Sanskrit bhis, and Zend bis. This ter- 
mination mi is, however, in masculine and neuter nouns 
for the most part lost (comp. Dobr, pp. 473 and 477) ; 
and is preserved principally, and indeed without exception, 
in feminines, as well as in a few masculine i bases : a final 
i of the base is, however, suppressed before the termina- 
tion ml Let kos£-mi be compared with asthi-bhis, 

from asthi, ‘‘bone*’; vdova-mi with vidhavd 

bhis, from f%VRT vidhavd, “ a widow.” The instrumentals 
raby, synovy, are, like the accusatives of similar sound, 
uninflected (§. 275.); the ^ of kuyai^i, vrachi, is the vocali- 
zation of the y of the bases KYNA^YO, VRACHYY, 
after the loss of the final vowel; and the y of neuters 
terminating in a consonant, like imeny ** per nomina'' is to be 
explained by a transition into the o declension, and is there- 
fore analogous to roby, slavy, similarly to the o of the Greek 
dual forms like Satyovoiv (p. 318 G. ed. Rem. 2.). 

278. Dobrowsky (p. 461) represents ov, y^ ii, er, en, yaU 
and es, as plural genitive terminations ; but in reality the 
suffix of this ease has entirely disappeared, and in bases in o, 
a, and y, has also carried away those final vowels with it, while 
bases in i double that vow*el; hence rab, [G. Ed. p. 362.] 

servonm,'^ from RABO; vod, “ aquarum,'' from VODA; syn. 
""/zZiorwm,” from SYNY; kostii, *‘ossium” from KOSTI; imen. 

nominum” from IMEN ; nebes, “ ecelorum,^' from NEBES. 
The n and s of hnen, nebes, would, without the former protec- 
tion of a following termination have been dropped, as in 
Sclavonic we have only a second generation of final conso- 
nants ; while the former, with the exception of a few mono- 
syllabic forms, has, according to §. 255. (/.), disappeared. 
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279. The termination of the locative plural is ch 

throughout all classes of words, and has been already, at 
§. 255. (m.) recognised as identical with the Indian ^ suy 
and therefore, also, with the Greek at : compare, also, the 
Zend hha, for the Sanskrit swa, in §. 35. Before 
this A’A, 0 passes into ye, exactly as the corresponding 
Sanskrit ^ a into e (see §. 255. c.); hence rahye-ch, 
servisr answers to vrike-shii, ‘'in Bases in yo — 

and those in yy follow their analogy — suppress, however,, 
before this ye, their preceding y, as in similar cases; 
hence knya^ye’-ch, '^‘in pnnci^nbus,'^ not knya^yy~ch from 
KNYA^YO. A final a remains unchanged ; hence vdova-chy 

in vlduis,"' answ^ers to the Sanskrit vidhavd-su. For bases 
in i, and consonants, see §.276. 

280. For an easier survey of the results obtained for 
the Old Sclavonic case-formation, we give here, in order 
to bring under one point of view^ all the kinds of theme 
existing in Old Sclavonic, and to render their comparison 
with one another easy, the complete declension of the 
bases : RABO, m. “a servant,” KNYA^YO, m. ‘‘a prince,” 
SLOVOyU. ‘‘a word,” MORYO,n, ‘'a sea” (Dobi\ p. 476, 
§.11.), VODA, f. ^^water,” VOLYA, -will,” GOSTI, m. 
-a guest,” KOSTI, f. - a bone,” SYNY, m. - a son,” DOMY, 
m. - a house,” VRACHYYy m. -a physician,” KAMEN, m. 

[G. Ed. p. S63.] “a stone,” IMEN, n. -a name,” MA TER, f. 
-a mother,” NEBES, n. - heaven,” T ELY AT, n. -a calf.”^ In 


* The above examples are arranged according to their final letters, 
with the observation, however, that o represents an original short a, and 
hence precedes the a for Sanskrit d (§,255. < 2 .). All bases in t have a y 
before the preceding a ; this semi- vowel is, however, readily suppressed 
after sibilants ; hence ovcha for ovcliya, Dobr. p. 475 ; and hence, also, 
from lizyo come(nom. lize) the genitive, dative, and nominative accusative 
plural liza, lizu, for lizya, lizyu. If in bases in yo, m. n., and in femi- 
nines in ya, an i precedes the semi- vowel, this involves some apparent 

variations 
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those forms of the following table in which a part of the word 
is not separated from the rest, thereby shewing itself to 
be the inflection, we recognise no inflection at all, no 
case-sufiix; but we see therein only the bare base of the 
word, either complete or abbreviated; or also a modifica- 
tion of the base, through the alteration of the final letter, 
occasioned by the termination which has been dropped 
(compare §. 271.). In some cases which we present in the 
notes, base and termination have, however, been contracted 
into one letter, by which a division is rendered impossible. 
With respect to the dual, which cannot be proved to 
belong to all the words here given as specimens, we 
refer to §.273. 


variations in the declension, which require no particular explanation here 
(see, in Bohr, mravi\ m. p. 468 ; ladiya^ f. p. 478 ; and uchenye, n. p. 474, 
With regard to zary^ ‘‘a king/’ see §. 263 ). 
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[G. Ed, p. 364.'! 


SINGULAR. 




THEME. 

NOW. 

ACCUS. 

INSTR. 

DATIVE. 

GEN. 

LOC. 


RABO, m.' 

vah\ 

rab\ 

rdbo-my. 

rahu,^^ 

rabay^^ 

rahye<^^ 


KNjAiJO. m, 

^ hiyaCy\ 

knyaCf, 

knya^e-my, knyaCyu, 

knya^ya,^^ 

kiiyaCh 


SLOVO, n.2 

sloVOf 

dovo. 

slovo-my. 

slovu. 

slova,^^ 

slovye,^^ 


uorTo, nr 

more. 

more. 

more^my. 

moryu, 

morya,^^ 

moriy 


VODA, 

mda. 

vodu}^ 

vodoy-u^^ 

vod"-ye,^^ 

vody^^ 

vod'-ye,^^ 


rOLTA, f.* 

volya. 

volyu}^ 

voley-u}^’ 

voU, 

volyay 

VOliy 


GOSTl, m.® 

gosty. 

gosty. 

goste-my^'^ 

gosti,^^ 

gostly 

gostiy^^ 


KOSTJ, f.® 

kosty. 

kosiy. 

kostiy-u}^ 

kostif'^ 

kosti, 

kosiiy^^ 

kosti. 

SYNY, m.« 

syn\ 

syn\ 

&yno~my}'^ 

synov-i, 

syna,^^ 

synyey^^ 

synu.^^ 

DOMY, mJ 

dom\ 

dorrC, 

dom(7'-my. 

domoviy 

domuy 

domii. 

dome 

VRACHJY,m 

? VTachy\ 

vrachy\ 

vrache-my. 

vrachevA, 

machya}^ 

vi'achiy 

vrachyB., 

KAMEN, m.» 

karnTf}-^ 

.... 

kamene-my, 

, kame7i-iy 

kamen-e^^ 

kamen-i. 

.... 

JMEN, n.'» 

imya, 

imya. 

imene’'my, 

imeTi-iy 

imen~ey^^ 

imen-iy 

. . . 

MATER, f.” 

mail, 

.... 

.... 

mater-iy 

raater-e^^ 

mateviy 

.... 

NEBES, n.’S 

nebo, 

nebo. 

nehese-my, 

nehes-iy 

Tiebes-Cy^^ 

nehesAy 

. . • 

TELTAT,n.'^ 

telya, 

telya. 

telyaie-my, 

ielyatA, 

telyat-Cy^^ 

telyatAy 


^ Comp. p. 

273 , See. 

^ See $$. 258. 259 

^ Comp. pp. 275 , 276. ^ Comp. p. 285. 

® Comp. p. 286. 

^ Comp, p, 288. 

^ See p. 

337 , Note. 

® See 

$.203. 


^ Comp. p. 304. The cases wanting come from KAMENI (see §. 260.) ; whence, 
also, 7ca7nene-m, hamene-ch {§,266,); and whence, also, might he derived the dative 
and locative komen-i, which I prefer, however, deriving from the original theme, just 


as in AIATEJR. 

Comp. §, 139. See § 265, and comp. p. 305. ■ Comp. p. 306, and §. 147. ^ 

^3 See $.264. Dobr. p. 287. See $. 266. 

Comp. SanshritjzAzi 7 i 33 /-i^, &c. See $.266. Com-p. Lith. paH-7nif sunu-7}ii. 

Or rabovi^ $. 267. See >h268. 

20 The i may also be ascribed to the mark of case, and the dropping of the final letter 
of the base may be assumed ; but in the genitive of the same sound, the i clearly belongs 
to the theme. 

2 ^ See $.270. 22 See $.271. 

23 More commonly vracha^ and in the vocative, vi'achu. See p. 347, Note. 

2 ^ See $, 269. 25 ggg 268 . 25 Qj. 
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aORAL. [G. Ed. p. 365.] 


NOM. VOC.^ 

ACCUS.^ 

INSTR.^ 

DATIVE.® 

genJ 

LOCATIVE.^ 

rab'-i, 

raby. 

raby. 

rabo-my 

rah'y 

rabye~ch. 

knyaCi, 

knyaCya, 

knya^iy 

knya^e-my 

knyaiy\ 

knya^e-ch 

slova. 

slova, 

slovy. 

slovo-m. 

slov\ 

slovye-chy 

morya. 

moryay 

moriy 

mOTe-my 

mory\ 

morye‘'ch. 

vodyi^ 

vodyy 

voda~‘miy 

voda-m. 

vod'y 

voda-ch. 

volya^ 

volyay 

volya-miy 

volya-my 

vob/y 

volya-ch. 

gosiy-ey 

gostiy 

gosf-miy 

goste-m. 

gostiiy 

goste-ch. 

kosti^ 

kostiy 

kost'-miy 

koste-m. 

kosti'iy 

koste-ch. 

synov-e. 

synovy,^ 

synovy^ 

synoxto-m^ 

synovy 

syjiovye-chJ^ 

domov-e. 

domyy 

domyy 

domo-m. 

domoVy 

dome-ch. 

vrachev^e, 

vrachya. 

vracMy 

vrache^my 

vrachev, 

vrache-ch» 

.... 



kamene-my 

.... 

kaineiie-ch. 

imen-ay 

imen-ay 

imenyy 

imene-my 

imeriy 

imene-ch. 

mater- e. 


mater-miy 

, mater e^niy 


.... 

nehes-a. 

nebes-Uy 

nehesyy 

nebese-niy 

nehesy 

nebeaye-ch^ 

telyat-a, 

telyai-a. 

telyaty, 

telyate-My 

telyat, 

telyate-ch* 

> See §. 274. 

2 

See $.271. 


® See $, 275. 


* From SYNOVO, see §.275. In the locative occur also synovo-ch 
and synove-ch, 

5 See $.277. ^ See §.276. ^ See $.278. « See $, 279. 

® One would expect nehese-ch ; but in this case ech and yech are fre- 
quently interchanged with one another, and the form yech appears to 
agree better with the preceding 5 (comp. Dobrowsky, p. 477). 
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LG. Ed, p. 366.] 2SL The declension of the adjective is not 
distinct from that of the substantive ; and if some inflected 
forms, which in the Sanskrit and Zend belong only to the 
pronouns, have, in the cognate languages, emerged from the 
circle of the pronouns, and extended themselves further, they 
have not remained with the adjectives alone, but have 
extended themselves to the substantives also. As regards 
the Greek, Latin, and Sclavonic, we have already ex- 
plained at §§. 228. 248. and 274. what has been introduced 
from pronominal declension in those languages into 
general declension : we will here only further remark that 
the appended syllable sma, in §. 165. &c., w^hich, in Sanskrit, 
characterises only the pronominal declension, may in the 
PMi be combined also, in several cases, with masculine 
and neuter substantive and adjective bases, and indeed 
with all bases in a, and u, including those which, origi- 
nally terminating in a consonant, pass by augment or 
apocope into the vowel declension ; thus the ablative and 
locative singular of hesQi ^^hair,’"' is either simply Msd 
(from Hsdt, see p. 300), Icese, or combined with sma or its 
variation mha, Msa-smd, Msa-mhd^ kesa-smm, hesa-mhL In 
the Lithuanian, this syllable, after dropping the s, has, in 
the dative and locative singular, passed over to the adjec- 
tive declension, without imparting itself to that of the sub- 
stantive, and without giving to the adjective the licence of 
renouncing this appended syllable ; as, gemm, “ bono,' 
gerame, honor According to this principle it would 
be possible, and such indeed was lately my intention. 
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to explain the agreement of the Gothic full adjective dative, 
as hllndamma (from hlindasma, §. 170.), with [G. Ed. p. S67.] 
pronominal datives like tlia-mma, ‘‘to this/’ i-mma, “to him”; 
but the examination of the Old Sclavonic declension, in which 
the indefinite adjectives remove themselves from all admix- 
ture of the pronominal declension, and run entirely parallel 
to the German strong substantive, not to the weak, has 
led me to the, to me, very important discovery, that 
Grimm’s strong and Fulda’s abstract-declension- form of 
adjectives diverges in not less than nine points from the 
strong substantives (z. e. those which terminate in the 
theme in a vowel), and approaches to the pronominal de- 
clension for no other reason than because, like the definite 
adjectives in the Sclavonic and Lithuanian, they are com- 
pounded with a pronoun, which naturally follows its own 
declension. As, then, the definite (so I now name the 
strong) adjectives are defined or personified by a pronoun 
incorporated with them, it is natural that this form of de- 
clension should be avoided, where the function of the in- 
herent pronoun is discharged by a word which simply pre- 
cedes it; thus we say giiter, or der gute^ not der guter, w^hich 
would be opposed to the genius of our language ; for it 
still lies in our perception that in guter a pronoun is con- 
tained, as we perceive pronouns in im, am, helm, al- 
though the pronoun is here no longer present in its original 
form, but has only left behind its case-termination. In 
comprehending, however, the definite adjective declension, 
the science of Grammar, which in many other points had 
raised itself far above the empirical perception of the lan- 
guage, was here still left far behind it; and we felt, in 
forms like guter, gutem, gute, more than we recognised, namely, 
a pronoun which still operated in spiiut, although it was no 
longer bodily present. How acute, in this respect, our percep 
tion is, is proved by the fact that we place the definite form of 
the adjective beside the ein when deprived [G. Ed. p. 368 .] 
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of its definitive pronominal element; but, in the oblique 
cases beside the definite eines, einem, einen, the indefinite: 
nm grosses, eines grossen (not grosses), einem grossen (not 
' grosseni). In the accusative, grossen is at the same time 
definite and indefinite ; but in the former case it is a bare 
theme, and therefore identical with the indefinite genitive 
and dative^ which is likewise devoid of inflection; but in 
the latter case the n evidently belongs to the inflection. 

2S2. The pronominal base, which in Lithuanian and 
Old Sclavonic forms the definite declension, is, in its origi- 
nal form, ya ( = Sanskrit ya, '‘which'’) ; and has, in the 
Lithuanian, maintained itself in this form in several cases 
(see below). In the Old Sclavonic, according to §. 255. (a.), 
1/0 must be formed from ya ; and from yo again, ac- 
cording to §. 255. (n.), ye ov e: but the monosyllabic na- 
ture of the form has preserved it from the suppression of 
the y, which usualjy takes place in polysyllabic words. In 
some cases, however, the y has vocalized itself to i after 
the vowel has been dropped. It signifies in both lan- 
guages “he”; but in Old Sclavonic has preserved, in union 
with sclie,ihe old relative meaning {i-sche, “which”). The 
complete declension of this pronoun is as follows : — 

SUSTGULAK. 


LITHUANIAN. OLD SCLAVONIC. 


Nominative, 

m. 

1 yi. 

m. i/' 

f. ya,* n. ye* 

Accusative, 

m. 

yin, f. yeii. 

m. i, 

f. yu, n. ye. 

Instrumental, 

m. 

y% f. ye. 

m. n. im. 

f. yeyu, 

Dative, 

m. 

yam, f. yei. 

m. n. yemu. 

f. yei, 

Genitive, 

m. 

yo, f. yds. 

m. n. yego, 

f. yeya. 

Locative, 

m. 

yame, f. yoye, 

m. n. yem, 

f. yei, 


♦ Occors only as the relative in union with sche. 
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PLURAL. 



LITHUANIAN, 

OLD SCLAVONIC, 

Nominative, 

m. yie {yi), 

f. yos, 

m. f. n. 

Accusative, 

m. 

f. yes, 

m. f. n. ya> 

Instrumental, 

m. yeis, 

f, yomis. 

m. f. n. imL 

Dative, 

m. yiemsj 

f, yoms, 

m. f. n. im. 

Genitive, 

m. f. yuy 


m. f. n. ich 

Locative, 

m. yuse^ 

f. yom. 

m. f. n. ich» 


DUAL. 

[G. Ed. p. 369.] 


LITHUANIAN. 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 

Nominative, 

m. yu (yn), 

f. y\. 

. . , . 

Accusative, 

m. ‘ yun, 

f. yin, 

.... 

Dative, 

m. yiera^ 

f. yom, Instr. Dat. m. f. n. yima. 

Genitive, 

m. f. yu, 

Gen. Loc. m. f. n. yeyu. 

2S3. The 

Lithuanian unites, in its 

definite declension, 

the pronoun 

cited — which, 

according 

to Ruhig (Mielcke, 


p, 52.), signifies the same as the Greek article — with the 
adjective to be rendered definite ; so that both the latter, and 
the pronoun, preserve their full terminations through all the 
cases ; only the pronoun in some cases loses its y, and the 
terminations of the adjective are in some cases somewhat 
shortened. Ghas, good,” will serve as an example. 


MASCULINE. 


Nominative, 

SINGULAR. 

gerasis,^ 

DUAL. 

geruyu, 

PLURAL. 

gerieyi. 

Accusative, 

geranyan, 

geruyun. 

ger^sus, 

Instrumental, 

geruyu. 

.... 

geraiseis. 

Dative, 

geramyam, 

giriemsiom,X 

geriemsiems. 

Genitive, 

geroyo, 

.... 

geruyu. 

Locative, 

geramyame, 

.... 

gerasuse. 

Vocative, 

gerasis, 

geruyu 

gerieyu 


* See Note on preceding page. 

t Or gerassis, by assimilation from gerasyis^ as, in the Prakrit y fre- 
(juently assimilates itself to a preceding s, as tassa, hujus^'' for TO! tasya^ 
t The s of the adjective is here not in its place, and appears to he 
borrowed from the plural. 


K A 
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FEMININE. 

SINGULAR. DUAL. 


Nominative, geroyl 

Accusative, geranyeh, 

Instrumental, geroye, 

Dative, geraiyei, 

Genitive, gerosih, 

Locative, geroyoye, 

Vocative, g^^oyi, 

[G. Ed. p. 370.] 


gerieyiy 

geriyiny 

geromsoiTiy^ 

geruyu, 

geriyh 


gerosos, 
gerases. 
geromsomiso 
geromsoma. 
geruyu. 
gerososa. 
gerosos. 


284'. The Old SdavoBic, differing from 
the Lithuanian, declines only in some cases the adjective 
together with the appended pronoun, but in most cases the 
latter alone. While, however, in the Lithuanian the appended 
pronoun has lost its y only in some cases, in the Old Sclavonic 
that pronoun has lost, in many more, not only the y but also 
its vowel, and therefore the whole base. Thus the termi- 
nation alone is left. For more convenient comparison we 
insert here, over against one another, the indefinite and 
definite declension: svyat (theme SFTJTO), “holy,” may 
serve for example : 

SINGULAR, 

MASCULIaNE. feminine. 

Indef. jDef . 

svyaia, svyafo'-ya, 
svyatuy svyatu-yu. 

svyatoyu, svyato-yu.^ 
svyotyey svyato-i} 
svyafy, svyaty-ya. 
svyafye. svyato-u^ 

* See ^ li:atije-m, in which, as in the Lithuanian, the 

are here the same, for tliis reason 
1 he inaenm orwinally have been written, has dropped 

thatsu^a<o-^et/M,as su^ato has weakened its o to a 

the syllable ye. T j ^ ^ Native and loca- 

perceptible. ‘ Or svyatye-i. Comp. Note -. 



Indef. 

Def, 

Nominative, 

svyaty 

svyaty-h^ 

Accusative, 

svyaty 

svyaty-iy^ 

lustrumental, 

svyatom. 

svyaty-rriy^ 

Dative, 

svyaiu, 

svyato-muy 

Genitive, 

svyat a y 

svyata~gOy 

Locative, 

svyatye, 

svyato-m^ 
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PLURAL. 


MASCULINE. FEMININE. 



Indef. 

Def. 

Indef. Def. 

Nominative, 

svyatiy 

svyati-iy 

svyaty, svyaty-ya. 

Accusative, 

svyaty. 

svyaty-ya, 

svyaty, svyaty-ya, 

Instrumental, 

svyaty, 

svyaty-imi,^ 

svyata-mi. svyaty-imiJ 

Dative, 

svyafom, 

svyaty-imi,^ 

svyata-m, svyafy-imJ 

Genitive, 

svyat, 

svyaty-ich, 

svyat, svyaty-ich. 

Locative, 

svyatyech, 

svyaty-'ichy^ 

svyata-ch, svyaty-ichJ 


SINGULAR. 

plural. 



NEUTER. 



Indef. 

Def. 

Indef Def. 

Nom. Accus. 

svyatOy 

svyato^e, 

svyata, svyata-ya. 


The rest like the masculine. 


^ I give those forms which, according to Dobrowskj (p. 302.), occur in 
the oldest MSS., in place of the more ordinary forms, which have lost 
the i of the pronominal base ; svyaty-mi, svyaty~m^ svyatij^ch, 

® Although in the pronominal declension the genitive plural is exter- 
nally identical with the locative, we must nevertheless, in my opinion, 
separate the two cases, in respect to their origin. I find, however, the 
reason of their agi’eement in this, that the Sanskrit, which in this case is 
most exactly followed by the German and Sclavonic, in pronouns of the 
third person begins the plural genitive termination with a sibilant, Sanskrit 
sdrn, Gothic (for 5^ §• 248.). This a, then, has, in Old Sclavonic, become 
ck, just like that of the locative characteristic ^ su (^.279.). The nasal of 
must, according to rule, be lost {§,255. 1.) : the vowel, however, 
has, contrary to rule, followed it, as also in the ordinary declension the 
termination dm has entirely disappeared (§. 278.) ; and the same relation 
which imen^ nominum” has to the Gothic 'iiaman-e^ tye-cJi, horum^' 
has to thi-ze. This tye-ch^ however, answers as genitive to the Sanskrit 
^■eu;r te-shdm^ and as locative to 7^]^ te-^hu j ye being used in both cases 
for By according to §. 255. (e.) 

^ See Notes 5 and 6. The identity with the masculine and neuter forms 
arises from this, that the grave a of the feminine adjective base is changed 
into the lighter o ; and this again, as in the masculine neuter, is con- 
verted, according to §. 255, (d.], intoy. 

A A 2 
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[G.Ed.p.37L] 2S5. A.S in the Sanskrit the preponderating 
majority of adjective bases end in the masculine and neuter 
in < 3 , and in the feminine in d ; and as this class is, in the 
Old Sclavonic, only represented by bases in o, yo in the mas- 
culine and neuter (see §. 257.), and a, ya in the feminine; 
it is not surprising that in German also, with the excep- 
tion of a few in u (of the comparative and participle 
present), all other adjective bases, in their original con- 
dition, end in «, feminine o for d (§. 69.). It is, however, 
remarkable, and peculiar to the German, that its adjectives, 
in their indefinite condition, have all lengthened their theme 
[G. Ed. p. 872.] by an unorganic n, and that in substantives 
the class of words in n appears to be the most generally made 
use of, inasmuch as a large number o*f words, wdiose bases 
in Gothic terminate in a vowel, have, in the more modern 
dialects, permitted this to be increased by n. The reason, 
however, why the indefinite adjectives — not simply in part, 
and for the first time in the more modern dialects, but 
universally, and so early as in Gothic — have passed into 
the n declension, is to be sought for in the obtuseness of 
the inflection of this class of words, which, according to 
§§. 139. 140., in common with the Sanskrit, Latin, and 
Greek, omits the nominative sign, and then, in variance 
from the older languages, dispenses also with the dative 
character, upon the loss of which, in Old High German, 
has followed, also, that of the genitive character. This ab- 
sence of the animating and personifying mark of case 
might belong to the indefinite adjective, because it feels 
itself more exactly defined through the article which pre- 
cedes it, or through another pronoun, than the definite 
adjective, the pronoun of wlaich, incorporated with it, has 
for the most part left behind only its case terminations. 
In the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, in which the article is 
wanting, and thereby an inducement further to weaken the 
declension of the indefinite adjectives, the latter stand on an 
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equal footing with Grimm’s strong declension of substantives, 
i. e. they maintain themselves, without an unorganic conso- 
nantal augment, in the genuine, original limits of their base. 

286. As the feminine, where it is not identical, as in 
adjective bases in i in the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, 
with the theme of the masculine and neuter, is always, 
in the Indo-European family of languages, made to diverge 
through an extension or an addition to the end, it is 
important for German Grammar to remark — and I have 
already called attention to this point in another place — 
that the feminine of the German indefinite adjective, in 
variance from the principle which has been [G. Ed. p. 373.] 
just given, has not arisen from its masculine, but from an 
older form of the feminine; the primitive feminine 

B LIN DA m, n. blind,” has extended itself in the indefinite to 
BLINDAN, and the primitive feminine B LIN DO to BLIN- 
DON: one must not, therefore, derive the latter, although it 
is the feminine of BLINDAN m., from this, as it is entirely 
foreign to the Indo-European family of languages to derive 
a feminine base through the lengthening of the last letter 
but one of the masculine and neuter. As far as regards the 
declension of BLINDAN m,, it follow^s precisely that of 
AHMAN (p. 322 G. ed.). and BLINDAN n., that of NAMAN 
(p. 1 76 G. ed. &c.) ; the fern, BLINDON differs from the mas- 
culine only by a more regular inflection, since its 6 remains 
everywhere unchanged, while a, in the genitive and dative 
singular, is, according to §. 132., weakened to i] therefore — 
MASCULINE. NEUTEK. FEMININE. 

Theme, BLINDAN. BLINDAN BLINDON 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

NN.hlinda^^ blindan-s, hlindd,^ blindon-a? blindo, blindan-s, 

Acc. blindan, blindan-s, blindd!^ blindon-a,^ blindon, blindon-s. 

Dat. blinding bllndd^-m, blinding blindd-mf blindon, blindd-m, 

Gen. blind ins} blindan-e, hlindmrs}hUnd6n-e? hlindons, blindon-o? 

^ See 140. 


2 See §. 14L 


^ See §. 245. 
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287. In order, then, to examine the definite declension of 
adjectives in Gotliic, we will, in the first place, for the pur- 
pose of bringing into view their agreement and discrepancy 
with substantives and simple pronouns, place by the side 
of each other the declension of the definite BLIND A m. n. 
and BLINDO f., and that of VULFA m., wolf,” DAURA 
n., “a gate,” GIBO f., a gift,” and the interrogative 
[G. Ed. p. 374.] HVA m. n., “ who? “ what UFO f.; further, 
that of MID YA m. n. (medius), MID T 0 f., by that of HAR YA 
m., “an army,” BADYA n., “ a bed,” KUNTHYO f., “news ” 
and HJARYA m. n., “who ?” “ what ?” HVARYO f. 


MASCULINE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


N. 

vulf S-i 

blind* s, 

hva-s,^ 

vulf 6 

blindai, hvai^ 

A. 

vulf\ 

hlindana, 

hva-nay 

vulfa-ns, 

blindansy hva-m. 

D. 

vulfa,"^ 

hlindamma. 

hm-mmai^ 

vulfa-m, 

blind aimy hvai-m. 

G. 

vulfi^s, 

blindis. 

hvi Sf 

vulf-e, 

hlindaizey hvi-ze. 

V. 

vvJf\ 

Miner Sf 

.... 

vulfds, 

blindai y .... 

N. 

haryls^ 

midyis^ 

hvaryis, 

haryos^ 

midyaiy hvaryau 

A. 

hari,^ 

midyana^ 

hvarya-na, 

harya-nsy midyans, hvarya-ns 

D. 

harya. 

midyamma^ 

hvarya-mma, 

harya-rriy 

midyaim, hvaryai-n> 

G. haryi-s, 

midyist 

hvary-is, 

hary-iy 

midyaize, hvaryaize 

V. 

hari, 

midyist 

.... 

haryos, 

midyaiy .... 


^ See 135. ® See §. 228. ^ See §. 171. 

2 See §. 227, ^ See §, 160. 

® From harya-s, see §. 135. 

^ The nominative in adjective bases in ya does not occur, unless perhaps 
in the fragments which have last appeared ; and I have here formed it by 
analogy with karyis and hvaryis. Grimm gives midis (1. 170.). If, 1. c., the 
form yis is considered as nnorganic, and, in regard to midis, if its analogy 
with hardus is remembered, then Grimm is wrong in taking MIDI for the 
theme, as in reality HARDU is the theme of hardus. The true theme 
MIBYA occurs, however, in the comp, midya-s^eipains, “ deluge,” and 


answers 
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NEUTER, 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


N. A. V. daur\ hlindata. 

^ hva? 

daura, 

blinda, hv6. 


The rest like the masculine. 


N. A. V. badii 

, midyata, 

® hvaryo-ta, 

badya* 

midya, hvarya. 


The rest like the masculine. 




FEMININE 

• 

[G. Ed. p. 375.] 


SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 

N, giboy 

blinda, 

hv6. 

gibos? 

blindds^^ hvos? 

A. glha^ 

blinda, 

hv6}^ 

giho-s. 

hlindds, hv6-s. 

D. gihai^'^ 

hlindai^'^ 

hvizai}^ 

gibo-m, 

blindaim, hvai-m. 

0 . giho’S, 

blindaizos^^ 

hvizd-s}^ 

gib' -6, 

hlindaizo, hvi-zo. 

V. giha, 

blinda ? 

.... 

gibos, 

blindos, .... 

N. kunthi, 

midyay 

hvarya. 

kunthyos? 

midyos? hvaryos.^ 

A. kunthya, 

midya, 

hvarya. 

kunthyo-Si 

midyos, hvaryo-s. 

D, kunthyai,^^^ 

*midyai,^^ 

hmryai.^^ 

kunthy6~mi 

, midyom, hva,ryd-m. 

G. kunthyd-s, 

midyaizds, 

hvaryaizSs.^^ 

kunthy-6, 

midy'6, hvary'o. 

V . kunthi, 

midya* 

. . . 

kunthySs, 

midyos, hvaryds. 


answers to the Sanskrit TfST madhya. Formed from midya as theme, 
midyis would be clearly more organic than midis. Adjective i bases, 
which could be referred to hardu-s as u base, do not exist, but only sub- 
stantive, as GASTI^ TLom.gasts. 

® Compare Zend forms like tiiirmiy quartum,^^ from 

tuirya ((}. 42,). 

^ Hva, with suppressed termination, for hvata, Old High German hua^^ 
see §§. 155. 156. ; for Uindata also blind j and so for midyaia also midi. 

The form hvo^ which, like some others of this pronoun, cannot be 
shewn to occur, is, by Grimm, rightly formed by analogy from thd, 
Grimm here finds, as also in the accusative singular, the 6 in 
opposition to the a of blinda surprising: the reason of the deviation, 
however, is fixed by 69. 137. 231. 

See p. 173, Note +. See ^.161, 5.172. 

For kuntJnja^ from kuntlvyo, by suppression of the final vowel of the 
base, which again appears in the accusative, but shortened to a (see 
5 . 69.) ; but here, also, the final vowel can be dropped j hence kunthi as 
accusative. Luc. 1.77. 
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If, then, it is asked which pronoun is contained in the German 
definite adjective, I answer, the same which, in Sclavonic 
[G. Ed. p. 376.] and Lithuanian, renders the adjective defi- 
nite, namely, the Indian relative ya (y<ya). This pronoun 
in German, indeed, in disadvantageous comparison with the 
Lithuanian and Sclavonic, does not occur isolated in its 
inflected state ; but it is not uncommon in the history of lan- 
guages, that a word has been lost in regard to its isolated 
use, and has been preserved only in composition with other 
words. It should be observed, too, that a demonstrative 
t base must be acknowledged to belong to the Sanskrit, 
which, in Latin^ is completely declined ; in Gothic almost 
completely; but in Sanskrit, except the neuter nomina- 
tive accusative idam, “this,” has maintained itself only in 
derivative forms, as i-tU it-tham, “ so,"’ iy-aU 
“ so much,” i-drisa, “ such.” The case is the same 
in Gothic, with the pronominal base ya : from this comes, 
in my opinion the affirmative particle ya, as in other 
languages, also, affirmation is expressed by pronominal 
forms (i-fa, rRT ta-ihd, “so,” ourw^), and further yabai, '‘if,” 
analogous with ihai, “whether,” ibaini, “lest”; as also, 
in Sanskrit, yadh if,” comes from the same base, and 
to this, as I now believe, the Greek el — the semi-vowel 
being laid aside — has the same relation as in Prakrit, in the 
3d person singular present, ai, e-g, W^6/iamaz, “he wanders ” 
(Urvasi by Lenz, p. 63), has to the more usual adi, 
for the Sanskrit atl In Prakrit, too, (1. c. 

p. 63 on j for y, see §. 19.), really occurs for yadi; so 
that in this conjunction, as in the 3d person of the present 
\ey6t from Keyeri), the Greek runs parallel to the cor- 
ruption of the Prakrit. If, however, in el the Sanskrit 
y has disappeared, as in the .^olic Sanskrit 

yushme, it appears as h in 6f, w'hich has nothing to do with 
the article o, y, where h falls only to the nominative mascu- 
line and feminine, while in 6^ it runs through all the cases, as 
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in Sanskrit the ^ y of ya- 5 . To this [G. Ed. p. 377.] 
yas, 6g, in regard to the rough breathing, bears the same 
relation as vixelg to yiishme, ccfco, ayiog to ^ yaj, “ to 
worship,'' “to sacrifice,'** yajya, '‘to be worshiped;" vcryiv 
to 'W yudhi ‘‘to strive," yiidhma, “strife" (comp. Pott, 
pp, 236 . 252 .). But to return to the Gothic TA, let us further 
observe yah* “and," “also," with ^enclitic, of which hereafter, 
and yu, “now," i. e. “at this time,” “already” (comp. Latinyam). 
It also clearly forms the last portion of hvar-yis (for yas), as, 
in the Sclavonic, this pronoun often unites itself with almost 
all others, and, for example, is contained in ky-i, “who?” 
although the interrogative base also occurs without this 
combination. 

288 . In Gothic definite adjectives the pronominal base 
YA shews itself most plainly in bases in u. Of these, 
indeed, there are but a few, which we annex below,f but 
a ya shews itself in all the cases, and these in blinds differ 
from the substantive declension, to such an extent that 
before the y the u of the adjective is suppressed, as in 
Sanskrit before the comparative and superlative suffixes 
lyasyishtha; e.g. lagMyas, “more light,” laghishthat “most 
light," for laghv-tyas, laghv-ishtha from laghu ; and as, 
even in Gothic, hard^Azo^ “ more hard ” (according to 


* The h may assimilate itself to the initial consonant of the fallowing 
word, and thus may arise yag^ yan, and yas^ and in conjunction with the: 
yaithej “ or (see Massmann's Gloss.), 

t Aggvus, “narrow,^^ tzyZzzs, ‘^‘heavy,'’^ “industrious,” 

“hard,” manvus^ “ready,” tliaursus, “dry,” thlaqvus^ “tender,” seithus, 
“ late,” “ much,” and, probably, “tender.^^ Some occur 

only as adverbs, as glaggm-ha^ “industriously."” In addition to the adverb 
filu^ “ much/^ since Grimm treated this subject the genitive has been 
found {^filaus mais, “ for much more,^^ see Massmann's Gloss.), wiiich is 
the more gratifying, as the adjective u bases had not yet been adduced in 
this case 
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[G. Ed. p. 378.] Massmann, p. 48), for hardv-izo from 
HARD TI» Hitherto, however, only the accusative singular 
masculine '*siccumi* manv-yana, '^paratum'\- the 
accusative singular neuter manv-yata; the dative plural 
hnasqv-yaim are adduceable, if Grimm, as I doubt not, is 
right in ascribing to this word, which is not to be met 
with in any other case, a nominative hnasqvusJ^ Finally, 
also, the accusative plural masculine unmanv -yansy dirapa- 
(TKevacrrovs (2 C. 9. 4.), although, in this case, hlindans is not 
different from vulfans* These examples, then, although 
few, furnish powerful proof ; because, in the cases to be 
met with, they represent an entire class of words — viz. 
the definite adjective in u — in such a manner, that not a 
single variety of form occurs. It may be proper to annex 
here the complete definite declension of MANW, as it is 
either to be met with, or, according to the difference of 
cases, is, with more or less confidence, to be expected : — 


JbiMiiNljNiU, 


MASCULINE. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

N* manvu-s, {manv -yai)^ manvu-s, {manv -yds), 

Ac. manv-ya-nat manv-ya-ns, (manv-ya^) (manv-ySs), 
D. imanv-ya-mma)ymanv --yai-my (manv-yai), (manv-yaim), 
G. manvau-s, {manvyaiz^)^ {manv -yaizos), (manv -yaizo^ 
[O. Ed p. 379.] NEUTER. 


SINGULAR 


PLURAL. 


Nom. Accus. mand-yaAa,^ {manv -ya). 


* I am the more inclined to agree with him, as a few other adjective 
bases in vu occur. Perhaps a euphonic influence of the v on the vowel 
which follows it is also at work ; as at times one finds in the Prakrit a final 
a changed through the influence of a preceding ^ ?2, T ?*, or ^ Z, to ^ u. 
So Urvasi, p. 72, diu, tdlu, dvaranu^ for kdla, tdla, dvarana ; P-71, 
mamharu for manohara. 

t Without inflection and pronom. manvu^ as sivddii, Lithu- 
anian darku. 
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“Remark 1. — Grimm finds (L 721.) the identity of the fe- 
minine with the masculine remarkable, since he, as it appears, 
looks upon 5 as an originally mere masculine termination 
(comp. l.c. 824, 825. ^•). That, however, the feminine has 

equal claim to 5 as the nominative character, and that it is 
entirely without inflection where this is wanting, I think 
I have shewn in §§. 134. 137. Adjective bases in z, which 
in the Gothic, as in the Lithuanian and Sclavonic, are 
wanting, end, in the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, in the 
nominative of both genders, in is ; and only the neuter is 
devoid of inflection : compare suchi-s m. f., clean,’' 

suchi n., with facili-s, facile. Adjectives in u, in 

Sanskrit, frequently leave, in like manner, the feminine base 
undistinguished from the masculine and neuter, and then 
end, according to §. 234., in the nominative in u-s; so pdndu-s 
m. f., agrees with manvu-s above, and the neuter pdndu 
with raanvu. If two consonants do not precede the final 
^ w, as in pdnduf the feminine base may, except in com- 
pound words, be lengthened by an {, which is particularly 
characteristic of this gender ; and thus sivddwi, “ the 
sweet” (theme and nominative), answers to the Greek 
word jySeTa, which is lengthened by an unorganic a (§. 119.), 
for ^^Fta ; and swddu-s answers both as feminine and mas- 
culine nominative to the Gothic manvus. In the Sanskrit, 
also, a short u in the feminine base may be lengthened, and 
thus the feminine of rfJT tan% “ thin,” is either tanu or 
tanu, whence the nominative tanu-s; and tanwi, as substan- 
tive, means the “ slender woman.” The Lithuanian has 
adjective bases in u, as sziviesu-s, m. “ light,” “ clear,” 
(compare swka, “ white,”) which nevertheless, in seve- 
ral cases, replace the w by a ; as szwiesdm dangui, “ to the 
bright heaven”: in some, too, they prefix an i to the a, 
the assimilating power of which changes the a into e 
(comp. p. 169 Note); as, szwiesiems dangums, “to the bright 
heavens.” The feminine is, in the nominative, szwiesi, the 
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[G. Ed. p. 380.] final i of which is evidently identical with 
the Sanskrit ^ i in swddwu In the oblique cases, how- 
ever, an anorganic a also is added to the Lithuanian z, as it 
has been in jySeTa : this ia, however, becomes either by eu- 
phony, e (comp. p. 174, Note ^'), e,g. accus. szwiesen, accus. 
plural szivieses; or it happens, and that, indeed, in the majority 
of cases that the i is entirely suppressed, so that SZWIESA 
passes as the theme ; as szwiesds rankos, “ of the bright hand 
(gen. sziviesai rankai (dat.). The i of za, however, appears, 
as with the participles, to have communicated itself from 
the feminine to the masculine. 

Remark 2. — With the accusative manvyana which has 
been cited, the conjectured dative manvyamma is least 
doubtful. That Grimm should suggest forms like hardv- 
amma, hardv-ana, arises from his regarding amma, ana, as 
the dative and accusative terminations of the pronoun and 
adjective; while, in fact, the terminations are simply mma 
and na. When, therefore, HARDU, in the dative and 
accusative, without annexing a pronoun, follows never- 
theless the pronominal declension, the cases mentioned 
must be wTitfen hardu’mma, hardu'-na, analogous with 
tha-mma, iha-na, i-mma, i-na. If, however, contrary to 
all expectation, form's like hardvamma, hardva,na, shew 
themselves, they must be deduced from hardu^ya-mma, 
Jiardu-ya-na ; so that after suppressing the y, the preceding 
u, in the place in which it would be left, has passed into v. 
With regard to hlindarama, blindana, hlindata, it is doubtful 
whether they ought to be divided hlindJ -[y)ammay hlind-{y)ana, 
bl}nd’-{y)ata, as analogous with manv{u)-yamma, manv(u)- 
-yana, manv{uyyata, or hlindayydjmma, &c. : I have there- 
fore left them, as also the corresponding forms from 
MIDTA, undivided. If the division hlinda-mma, &c. is 
made, nothing is left of the pronoun, as in the Old Scla- 
vonic dative svyaio-mu, and as in our expressions like beim, 
am, im, except the case-termination, and the adjective base 
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has preserved its a. If, however, the division hlind'-amma, 
kc. is made, to which I now give the preference, and 
which is also adopted by Grimm, though from a different 
point of view, then the pronoun has only lost its y, as in 
some cases of the Lithuanian definite, e.rj. in yeriis-iis for 
geriis-yus (see p. 353) ; and with respect to the y which has 
been dropped and the vowel which is left, hlind'-amma 
would have the same relation to blind' -yamma as 77iidums, 
'' the middle man” (theme MID UMA), to its Sanskrit cog- 
nate form of the same import, madhyama, whose rela- 
tion to MI DUMA I thus trace— the latter has softened 
the first a to i, and has changed the middle a, through the 
influence of the liquid, into u; and both, however, have, ac- 
cording to §. 66., suppressed the semi-vowel. 

“Remark 3.— Although, in the accusative plural mascu- 
line, blindans is not different from vulfans, and the simple 
word BLIND A could not form aught but [G. Ed. p. 381.] 
hlinda-ns; nevertheless the word manv-yans, mentioned above, 
which is of the highest importance for the Grammar, as well 
as the circumstance that where any inflections peculiar to 
the pronoun admonish us of the existence of an inlierent 
pronoun in the definite* adjective, this inheritance really 
exists ; — these two reasons, I say, speak in favour of dividing 
thus, blind' -ans, and of deducing it from blmd-yans. Just in 
the same manner the dative blindaim, both through the aim, 
which occurs elsewhere only in pronouns, as through the 
word hnasgv''-yaim, mentioned above, declares itself to be 
an abbreviation of blinl-yaim ; but blindai proves itself 
only by its pronominal inflection (compare tliai, hvai, San- 
skrit w te, ke} to be an abbreviation of blind -yci* 

“ Remark 4. — In the Sanskrit, in some cases an i blends 
itself with the final a, which, with the a of the base, be- 
comes e: hence the instrumental plural of the Veda dialect 
and of the Prakrit, osweNhis from asma, 

kusumeAiin from kusuma. To this e answers the ai in 
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Gothic pronominal datives like hvai-m, quibus^'' iha~im 
** his"'; as the German dative, in accordance with its origin, 
is identical with the old instrumental. We were, however, 
compelled, before we had a reason for seeking the pronoun 
TA in the Gothic definite adjective, to give to the exten- 
sion of the base in German a wider expansion by an i 
which means nothing, than it has in the Sanskrit ; while we 
have now every reason, where, in Gothic definites, an i 
unsubstantiated by the oldest grammar shews itself, to re- 
gnise in the i a remnant of the pronominal base 
either as a vocalization of the y, which so often occurs in 
the Sclavonic (see p. 354), or the i may be considered as 
an alteration of the a of YAy as in the Lithuanian gerasAs 
for geras-yis, (p. 353). The latter view pleases me the bet- 
ter because it accords more closely with hlind' 
hlind'^ana, &c., from blind' -yammay blind' -yana. The vowel, 
then, which in blind' •amnia, fee., maintains itself in its 
original form, appears, in this view, as i in the feminine 
singular genitive hlindaizos — which is to be divided blinda- 
iz6s — from blinda-yizos ; and this yizds is analogous with 
limz6sy ihizds, from hvazoSy thazoSy = Sanskrit hasyds, tasyas 
(§,172.). We must not require hlind6-iz6s — because 
BLINDO is the feminine adjective base — for there is 
a reason for the thinning of the d, in the difficulty of 
placing the syllables together, and a is tne i^iort of 6 
(§. 69.). For the rest, let it be considered, that in 
the Sclavonic the graver feminine a before its union 
with the pronoun is weakened to the lighter masculine c 
(p. 354, Note 3.) ; and that a diphthong oi in the Gothic 
[G-. Ed. p. 382.] is never admissible ; on which account 
salboy “ I anoint,” in the subjunctive suppresses the i, which 
Delongs to this mood {salbosy salboy for salb6isysalb6i). In the 
feminine dative one should expect blindaizai for blindai, 
which is simple, and answers to gibai, while the remaining 
German dialects are, in this case, compounded in the very 
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same manner: in Old High German the genitive is flintera, 
and the dative fUnteru,* In the genitive plural mascu- 
line and neuter the ai in hlindaize might be substantiated 
through the Sanskrit 31? e of the pronominal genitive, as 
horum'" ; and therefore the division 5ZmcZa2-:re 
or hlind'-{y)aize should be made: as, however, the mono- 
syllabic pronominal bases, in which one would rather ex- 
pect a firm adherence to the old diphthong (comp. §. 137.), do 
not retain it^ and tlii-ze, “ liorura^'' hvi-ze, quorum,'^ as weak- 
ened forms of tlia-ze^ hva-ze^ are used ; and in the feminine 
t}d-z6y ]ivi-z6, for t]i6-z6^ Sanskrit td-sam^ kd-sdm\ 

I therefore prefer to substantiate in a different way the ai 
in bllndaiz^ m. n., and hlindaizo f., than by the Sanskrit e 
of U'Hlidm m. n. (f. which, moreover, would not be 

applicable to the feminine form hlindaizo ; and I do it. in 
fact, by the pronominal base YA, so that hlindadze hlinda- 
izo, is the division to be made according to the analogy of 
hlinda4z6s» 

Remark 5. — The nominative masculine and feminine has 
kept itself free, in Gothic, from union with the old relative 
base, and has remained resting upon the original, as 
received from the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. The mas- 
culine blinds^ also, through the very characteristic and 
animated b (see §. 134.). has cause to feel itself personified 
and defined determinately enough. Even if blinds could be 
looked upon as an abbreviation of blindeis (comp, altheis, 
^^old,” from the base ALTHYA, according to Massmann), 
or of blindais, to w-hich the Old High German plinter 
would give authority, I should still believe that neither the 
one nor the other has existed in Gotliic, as even the u bases, 


* The Gothic ai would lead us to expect and this, too, is given by 
Grimm. As, however, with Kero, the doubling of the vowel, and, with 
Notker, the circumflex is wanting, I adopt in preference a shortening ol 
the e, or leave the quantity undecided. 
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like 77 ianvu-s above, which, in the oblique cases, shew so 
clearly the pronominal base YA, have not received it in 
the nominative singular of the personal genders. In Old 
High German however, the pronoun spoken of has had 
time, in the space of almost four centuries which intervene 
between its oldest memorials and Ulfilas, to raise itself up 
from the oblique cases to the nominative ; which vras the 
more desirable, as the Old High German substantive declen- 
[G. Ed. p. 383.] sion in the nominative masculine, in dis- 
advantageous comparison with the Gothic, omits the mark of 
case. Plinier (the length of the e is here rendered certain) 
is contracted from plinta-ir (for plinta-yir) ; for the Old High 
German d corresponds, according to §. 78., to the Gothic ai. 
In the feminine, therefore, the form plintyu^ which occurs 
in the chief number of strict Ola High German authori- 
ties, and those which, as Grimm remarks, are the oldest 
of all, has good substantiation, and corresponds very fitly 
to the masculine plinUr; and in the nominative and accusa- 
tive plural and neuter the form plinUyu, with regard to the 
retaining the y of the pronoun, is more genuine than the 
Gothic hlind-a for hlind-ya. The form plintyu^ moreover, 
answers to feminine pronominal forms like dyu, the ” (f.), 
“ she,” desyu {de-syu), “ this (f.), and to the instru- 
mental masculine and neuter dyu (in the interrogative huiu), 
where all authorities concur in retaining the i ov y; while 
in the adjective, Otfrid, and, as Grimm remarks, here and 
there Isidore and Tatian, have u for yu, For explanation. 


* As in the Old High German i and j {y) are not distinguished in 
writing, it remains uncertain, in many, if not in all cases, in what places of 
the memorials -which have come down to us the sound J, and in what that 
of i is intended; as even -where the Gothic has aj?, it may hecome i in 
the Old High German. If, however, in the analogous adjective forms 
like plintju one reads y, which is supported by the Gothic (p 362), we 
must, an my opinion, leave it in the above forms also. Grimm writes diu, 
siu^ but desju; and expresses, p. 791, his opinion regarding the *. 
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however, of the pronominal forms which have been men- 
tioned, it is important to consider, that in the San- 
skrit the pronominal base ta, or the sa which supplies 
its place in the nominative masculine and feminine, unites 
itself with the relative base ya^ by which the first pro- 
noun loses its vowel. Compare, then — 


SANSKRIT. 

OLD HIGH GERM. 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 

syd ( = sydy) hcecY 

syuy dyuy 

ta-ya. 

tydm, hancY 

dyay 

tu-yu- 

^ tye, hiY 

dye. 

ti-i. 

tyds, 

dydy 

ty-ya. 

Wf^tydniy 

dyuy 

ta-ya. 


Here, then, in a manner as remarkable as convincing, the 
relation is proved in which the Old High German forms 
mentioned stand to the Gothic s6y thd, thai, [G. Ed. p. 384.] 
th6s, th6 : one must first transpose these into syo, thy6, &c., 
before they can pass as original forms for the Old High Ger- 
man. Our mother tongue, however, in the case before us, 
obtains more explanation through the Sclavonic, where the 
demonstrative base TO may indeed be simply inflected 
through all the cases : in several, however, which we have 
partly given above, it occurs also in union with YO, It is 
most probable, that in the Old High German the combina- 
tion of the base of the article with the old relative pronoun 
has extended itself over all the cases of the three genders ; 
for that it does not belong to the feminine alone is seen 
from the masculine and neuter instrumental form dyu 
{T-yu)y and from the dative plural, w^here together with 
dhn occurs also dyem (diim), and, in Notker, always 
dien. According to this, I deduce the forms der, des, demu, 
&c., from dyer, dyes (for dyis)y dyemii (from dyamu); so 
that, after suppression of the vowel following the y^ that 
letter has vocalized itself first to i and thence to e. Ac- 
cording to this, therefore, des, and the Gothic genitive 
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tU-s, would be, in their origin, just as different as in the 
accusative feminine dya and th6. In the neuter, on the 
other hand, da:^ — for dyaz, as Gothic blind^-ata for blind- 
y at a— the vowel of the base DYA is left, and the semi- 
vowel, which above had become e (from i) has disappeared. 
Further support of my views regarding the difference of 
bases in the Gothic tha-na and the Old High German 
de-n (I give the accusative intentionally) is furnished by 
the demonstrative deser, which I explain as compounded, 
and as, in fact, a combination of the Sanskiit 737 tya, men- 
tioned at p. 383 G. ed., for taya^ and ^ sya for sa-ya, the 
latter of which has a full declension in the Old Sclavonic, 
also, as a simple word. Deser stands, therefore, for dya-sdir 
(e=ai); and our Modern German dieser rests, in fact, upon 
a more perfect dialectic form than that which is preserved 
to us in the above deser, namely, upon dya-ser or dia-ser; 
referred to which the Isidorean dhea-sa, mentioned by 
Grimm (1. 795.), at least in respect of the first syllable, no 
longer appears strange, for dhea from dhia for dhya,^ 
answers admirably to the Sanskidt 737 tya, and the final 
syllable sa answers to the Sanskrit Gothic nominative 
form sa (Greek o), which has not the sign of case. 

Remark 6. — The adjective bases which from their first 
origin end in ya, as ilf/H = Sanskrit madhya, are less 
favourable to the retention of the y of the definite pronoun ; 
for to the feminine or plural neuter plin(-yu for plinfa~yu a 
midy-yii would be analogous, which, on account of the diffi- 
[G. Ed. p. 385.] culty of pronouncing it, does not occur, but 
may have originally existed in the form midya-yu, or mid- 
ya-ya ; for the masculine nominative midyer is from midya-zr 
for midya-yar, as, in Gothic, the feminine genitive-form 
midyaiz6s from midya-yizos. If, however, according to this 
even hvar-yaiz6s (from hvar-yayizos) be used, and analogous 


* D, th, and dh are interchanged according to different authorities. 
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forms in several other cases, so that the base YA is therein 
doubled, we must recollect, that in the Lithuanian also the 
base TA, besides its composition with adjectives, combines 
itself, also, with itself, for stronger personification; and, 
indeed, in such a manner, that it is then doubly declined, 
as yis-sai (for yis-yai^), ‘he’; yo-yo, ‘of him,’ &c.” 

*289. The participle present has, in Gothic, preserved 
only the nominative singular masculine of the definite 
declension, e,g. gibands, “giving,” which may be deduced 
as well from a theme GIB AND, according to the analogy 
oifyand-s (see p. 164), as from GIBANDA, according to 
the analogy of vulf'-s (§. 135.). The Pali (see p. 300) and 
Old High German support the assumption of a theme 
GIBANDAy as an extension of the original GIB AND \ 
whence, then, by a new addition, the indefinite theme 
GIBANDAN has arisen, as, above, BLINDAN from 
B LIN DA ; and it is very probable that all unorganic n 
bases have been preceded by an older with a vowel ter- 
mination : for as all bases which terminate in a consonant 
{ndy r, and n, §. 125.) are in their declension, with the excep- 
tion of the nominative nd-s, alike obtuse ; [G. Ed. p. 586.] 

so it would not be necessary for GIBAND, in order to 
belong, in the indefinite adjective, to a weak theme, or one 
with a blunted declension, to extend itself to gibandan (com- 
pare p. 30*2), unless for the sake of the nominative gibanda 
(see §. 140.). 

290. In the Pali, no feminine theme charanii has been formed 
from the unorganic theme charanta, mentioned at p. 319 G. ed. 

* Kuhig (by Mielke, p. 68) wrongly gives ai as the emphatic adjunct, 
as the doubling of the s in tassai^ szissai^ yissai is clearly to be explained 
through the assimilative power of the y (see p. 353, Note f)* The termi- 
nation ai answers to the neuter tai^ mentioned at 157., for tat, which 
latter is contained in the compound tat-tai (comp, kok-tai, tok-tai). After 
two consonants, however, the y is entirely dropped; hence e.g. kurs-ai, 
not kurs-sau 
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for tlie masculine and neuter form charanta has arisen from 
the necessity of passing from a class of declensions termi- 
nating in a consonant into one more convenient, terminating 
with a vowel in the theme. The Sanskrit, however, forms 
from bases terminating in a consonant the feminine theme 
by the addition of a vowel {z, see §. 119.); e, g. from charant m., 
comes charanii, and there was therefore no reason in the 
Pali to give also to the more recent form charanta a 
feminine theme charanta. Here, again, the Gothic stands 
in remarkable accordance with the Pali, for it has pro- 
duced no feminine base GIB ANDO from the presupposed 
GIBANDA ; and therefore, also, the indefinite GIB AND AN 
has no feminine, GIBANDON, nom. gibando^ answering to 
it (as BLIND ON to BLIND AN); but the feminine form 
gihandei {ei=^t §. 70.\ which has arisen from the old 
theme GIBAND, in analogy with the Sanskrit charanti, 
has become GIBANDJEIN, by the later addition of an n» 
Hence, according to §. 142., in the nominative gibandei 
must have arisen. It is not, however, right to regard this 
nominative as a production of the more recent theme, but 
as a transmission from the ancient period of the language, 
for it answers to the feminine Sanskrit nominative cAa- 
ranf{{^. 137.), and to Lithuanian forms like sukanti, “the 
turning,'’ for wdiich a theme sukantin is nowise admis- 
sible. In Latin, bases in i or f, originally feminine, must 
have arisen from adjective bases terminating with a 
consonant; thus FERENTI from FERENT (compare 
§. \l^, genitri-c-s)'. and this feminine ?, as is the case in 
Lithuanian, as well with the participles (see p. 174, Note) as 
[G. Ed. p. 387.] with the adjective bases in u (p. 363), has 
in some cases no longer remembered its original destination, 
and been imparted to the other genders : hence the ablatives 
in i (for i-cQ, genitive plural in i~um, neuter plural in ia 
(feT€nti{d)t ferenti-um, ferenti-a) ; and hence is explained, 
what must otherwise appear very surprising, that the 
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participles, when standing as substantives, freely take this 
?, which is introduced into them from the feminine adjec- 
tive {infante, saplente). 

Remark. — In the yu of kepaniyu, the Old High German 
feminine of kepantir, I recognise the regular defining ele- 
ment, as above in p/m/x/y, answering to the masculine plinier. 
On account of the participial feminines in yu, therefore, 
it is not requisite to presuppose masculines in yer, accord- 
ing to the analogy of midyer, midyu, midyaz, partly as 
k^penter and kepantaz, incline, in none of their cases, to the 
declension of midyir, midyaz, and also as the derivative 
indefinite base in an has sprung from KEPANTA, and not 
from KEPANTYA : therefore m. kepanto (= Gothic gibanda), 
f. n. kepanta ( = Gothic gibandd). This only is peculiar 
to the Old High German participle present, in relation to 
other adjectives, that in its uninflected adverbial state it 
retains the defining pronominal base ifs contrac- 

tion to i ; therefore kepanti, giving,” not kepant^ like plint. 
It is, however, to be observed, that there is far more 
frequent occasion to use this form divested of case termi- 
nations in the participle present, than in all other adjec- 
tives, as the definite form in nds in Gothic, in tlie 
nominative singular masculine, corresponds to it; and as 
it may be assumed, that here the i supplies the place of 
the case termination, which has been laid aside ; so that it 
is very often arbitrary whether the definite form of the 
participle, or the uninflected form in i, be given. So in 
Grimm’s hymns (11. 2.), sustoUens. is rendered by the unin- 
flected ufpurrenti, and baptizans by taufani^, although the 
reverse might just as well occur, or both participles might 
stand in the same form, whether that of the nominative 
or adverbial. As regards the Old Saxon forms men- 
tioned by Grimm, namely, sldpandyes or sldpandeas, 
dormientis,'^ gnornondye, moerentesf huandyum, “ hahitan- 
iihus"' tlie}^ should, in my opinion, be rather adduced in 
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proof of the proposition, that the participle present has, 
in the dialect mentioned, preserved the defining element 
more truly than other adjectives ; and that those forms 
have maintained themselves in the degree of the Gothic 
[G. Ed. p.388.] forms like manvyanai mentioned at p. 362, 
than that a theme in ya belonged to the Old High German 
participle present before its coniunction with the pronominal 
syllable.’’ 


DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 

29 L The comparative is expressed in Sanskrit by the 
suffix iara, feminine tard, and the superlative by tama, 
feminine tamd, which are added to the common mas- 
culine and neuter theme of the positive ; e. g, puny a- 
~tara, punya’-tama, from puny a, “pure”; ^uchi-tara, suchi- 
-tamay from suchiy “clean”; halavaMara, halavat-tama, from 
balavat, “ strong.” In the Zend, through a perver- 
sion of the language tara and iema unite 

themselves with (in place of the theme) the nominative 
singular masculine; e.g. A5?A5^^y^o>wj huskStara (Vend. S. 
p. 383) from huskay nominative masculine huskd, 

*Mry A5f spentoiema from spenta, ‘‘holy”; 

A55j^vi3'^As7^g7jl^ vereihrazanhema (Vend. S. p. 43) from 
verethrazant, nom. veretkrazansy “ victorious ” (literally, 
Vritra-slaying ”).'^ According to my opinion nx^tara owes 


* The participle present zant^ the nominative of which I recognise in 
vh'ethra-zans^ rests on the analogy of the frequently- 
occurring j^A5q)> ujpa-^zbity let him strike since, in fact, the root zan 

(Sanskrit han) suppresses its final vowel, and has treated the a which 
remains according to the analogy of the conjugation vowel of the first and 
sixth class (see p. 104). The Sanskrit radical han, “ slaying/" which ap- 
pears in Vritra-han, Vritra slaying/’ and similar compounds, has, 

in Zend, taken the formya/i. the nominative of which is (Vend. S. 

p.4S), 
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its origin to the root R tri (tar, §. 1.), “to [G. Ed. p.S89.] 
step beyond '‘to place beyond {e,g. " over a river’') ; hence, 
also, the substantive tara, " a float/’’ In the Latin, as Lisch 
has acutely remarked, with this root are connected the pre- 
position tranSf and also terminus, as that which is overstepped, 
and probably also tra, in in-tra-re, penetra^re. The superla- 
tive suffix I derive, with Grimm (III. 5S3.), from that of the 
comparative, although I assume no theoretic necessity that the 
superlative must have been developed through the degree of 
the comparative. But tama, as a primitive, presents no satis- 
factory etymology. I formerly thought of the base tan, 
“ to extend,*" whence, also, raro^ could be explained ; but then 
rR iama would be no regular formation, and I now prefer 
recognising in it an abbreviation of tarama, partly be- 
cause the superlative suffix ^ ishtjia may be satisfac- 
torily considered as derived from its comparative lyas, 
through the suffix tha, which, in the Greek, is contained in 
the form of to, as well in la-ros as in rarog, for raprog or 
rapoTog. In this manner, therefore, is formed raro-g and 
■fRH tama-s : they both contain the same primitive, abbre- 
viated in a similar manner, but have taken a different de- 
rivative suffix, as in TxepTv-rog contrasted with panchama, 
“ the fifth the vowel, however, is more truly retained 
in the derivative rarog than in its base repog. In Latin, 
WTO tama-s has become timu-s (optimus, intlmus, extimus, 
ultimus ) ; and, by the exchange of the t with s, which 
is more usual in Greek than in Latin, simus\ hence, 


p 43), and is analogous to the Sanskrit panthds^ from panthan, mentioned 
at p. 308. More nsnaliy, however, do in Zend nominatives stands in the 
place of the Sanskrit an of the suffix vant and vans ; so that, in Zend, the 
sign of the nominative has taken the place of the Indian ? 2 , the said sign 
being o for according to $.56^. In vdo, from the Zend 

o may also be looked upon as belonging to the base (comp. Bumouf^s 
Yacna, Notes, p, cxxviii. &c.). 
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maximus {mac-slmus) for mag-simiis. However, the simiis 
is generally preceded by the syllable is^ which we will 
hereafter explain. 

292. As in comparatives a relation between two, and in 
[G. Ed. p.390.] superlatives a relation between many, lies 
at the bottom, it is natural that their sufHxes should also be 
transferred to other words, whose chief notion is individual- 
ized through that of duality or plurality : thus they appear in 
pronouns, and katara-s is '‘which of two persons?'’ 

and katama-s, “which of more than two persons?'’ 

ekataras is “one of tw^o persons,” and Skafama-s, “one 
of more than two.” It is hardly necessary to call attention 
to similar forms in Greek, as irorepog (for Korepog), eKarepog. 
In eKacTog the superlative suffix {arog for idTog) presents a 
different modification from that in ekafama-s, and expresses 
“the one of twm persons,” instead of ''the one of many 
persons.” In Latin and German, indeed, the suffix tara 
is not in use in genuine comparatives, but has maintained 
itself in pronouns in Latin in the form of TERU {ter, teru-m), 
and in Gothic in that of THAR A ; hence liter, neuter, alter ; 
Gothic, Iwa-ihar,^ " which of two persons?” Old High German, 
[G. Ed. p. 391.] huedar, which has remained to us in the 
adverb weder, as an abbreviation of the Middle High Ger- 

* The Gothic resembles the Latin in withdrawing the sign of the 
nominative from its masculine bases in ra, as the latter does from 
its corresponding bases in rw. Hence, above, hvathar for hvathar{a)s, as 
alter for alterus; so also vair, “ man,’"' = Latin vir for virus. This sup- 
pression has, however, not extended itself universally in both languages. 
In the Gothic, as it appears, the s is protected by the two preceding con<» 
sonants; hence akrs, '‘a field (comp. Grimm, p, 599) ; still the adjective 
nominatives mournful (theme Gaura, comp. Sanskrit ghora^ 
“terrible'^), and svers, ‘'honoured,^’ occur, where this cause is wanting, 
where, however, the preceding long vowel and the diphthong au may 
have operated. In mir, indeed, a diphthong precedes ; but the a is here 
first introduced through the euphonic law 82. If, in Latin, in adjective 
bases in n, only the masculine has predominantly given up the s, with the 

preceding 
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man, combined with a particle of negation neweder. Anthar, 
also, our anderer, belongs here, and answers to the Sanskrit 
antara-Si whose initial syllable is the same which in 
any a, “ alius,''' has united itself with the relative base 
TJi ya. From this any a comes anyatara, ''alters If, 
however, antara means, in general, “ the other,’’ the 
comparative suffix is here intended to denote the person 
following after, passing over this thing; so is, also, the 
Latin ceterus to be considered, from ce as demonstrative 
base (compare ci-s, ci4ra) ; and so, also, in Sanskrit, ifara, 

“ the other,” comes from the demonstrative base i, as, in 
Latin, the adverb iterum from the same base.”^ In our 
German, also, wieder is the comparative suffix, and the 
whole rests, perhaps, on a pre-existing Old High German 
word huia-dar or hwyadar^ with a change of the inter- 
rogative meaning into the demonstrative, as in weder, enU 
‘weder* The wie in wieder, therefore, should be regarded as, 
p. 37.0, die in die set; and herein we may refer to the Isidoric 
dhea^sa, 

293. In prepositions, also, it cannot be surprising if one 
finds them invested with a comparative or superlative suf- 
fix, or if some of them occur merely with a comparative 
termination. For at the bottom of all genuine prepositions, 

preceding i, while e,g, the feminine acris might have permitted its is to 
have been removed, just as well as the masculine, I can find the reason of this 
firm adherence of the feminine to the termination is only in the circum 
stance that the vowel i particularly agrees with that gender, as it is in 
Sanskrit (although long), according to §. 119., the true vowel of formation 
for the feminine base. In Gothic, the suppression of the nominative sign 
s is universal in bases in sa and si, in order that, as the final vowel of the 
base is suppressed, two s should not meet at the end of the word ; hence 
e.g. the nominative drus^ a fall,’'' from DRUSA; gai'uns, “a market,’’ 
from GARUNSl, f. 

* I have traced back the comparative nature of this adverb, which 
Voss derives from iter, “the journey,” for the first time in my Review of 
Forster s Sanskrit Grammar in the Heidelb, Jahrb. 1818. i. p. 479. 
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at least in their original sense, there exists a relation between 
[G. Ed. p. S92.] two opposite directions — thus, “ over,” 
“from,” ''before,” "to,” have the relations “under,” '4n,” “to- 
wards,” " from,” as their counter-poles and points of com- 
parison, as the right is opposed to the left; and is always 
expressed in Latin, also, with the comparative suffix, dexter 
dakshi'iia)^ sinister. As, however, the comparative na- 
ture of these formations is no longer recognised in the present 
condition of the Latin, the suffix ter admits of the further 
addition of the customary ior (dexieriorf sinisteriort like 
exterior, interior) ; while the superlative timus has affixed 
itself to the core of the word (dextimus or -tumus, sinistimus). 
The prepositions which, in Latin, contain a comparative 
suffix, are inter, prceter, propter, the adverbially-used subter, 
and probably, also, obiter (compare audacter, par iter). To 
inter answers the Sanskrit antar, “among,” “between”; 
for which, however, a primitive an is wanting, as in Sanskrit 
the relation " in” is always expressed by the locative. Notwith- 
standing this, antar, in regard to its suffix, is an analogous 
word to T(iii\prutar, “ in the morning,” from the preposition 
f G. Ed. p. 893.] pra, “ before, ’"f with a lengthened a, as in the 


* I was of opinion, when I first treated this subject (Heidelb. Jahrb. 
1818, p. 480), that oh-i-ter must be so divided, and i looked upon as the 
vowel of conjunction. As, however, the preposition ob is connected with 
the Sanskrit ablii, “ to/' “towards,'' the division obi-ter might also be 
made, and the original form of the preposition recognised in obi : observe 
the Sanskrit derivative abhi-tas, “near,” from abhi with the suffix 

tas. The common idea, however, that obiter is compounded of oh and 
iter cannot entirely be disproved, partly as then obiter would be a similar 
compound to ohviam. 

t Comp, ni, pari, prati, for ni, &c. in certain compounds. Formations 
which do not quite follow the usual track, and are rendered intelligible by 
numerous analogies, are nevertheless frequently misunderstood by the 
Indian Grammarians. Thus Wilson, according to native authorities, 
derives ardar from anta, end,” with rd, “ to arrive oi/’ and the 

analogous 
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Greek TTpcdt from ttjoo. For the relation “under,” the San- 
skrit has the preposition adhast which I have else- 

where explained as coming from the demonstrative base 
^ a ; from which, also, come a-dhara and a-dhamay 
the under one,” or “the most under,” to which inferus and 
infimus are akin, as fumiis to dhuma-Sy “ smoke,” and, 
with a nasal prefixed, as in in relation to ahki, 
and in dficpoi, ''ambo^ answering to iihhduy Old Scla- 
vonic oba. The suffixes XR, dhara and dhama are, in my 
opinion, only slightly-corrupted forms of the tarn and tama 
mentioned in §. 291. ; as also in Trqrr prathamaf “ the 
first/’ m. from pray “ before,” the T sound of the suffix is 
somewhat differently transposed. The suffix dhas of adhas, 
“ beneath/’ how^ever, has exactly the same relation to fas, 
in atas, “ from here,” as dharat dhamay have to fara, 

tama; and therefore adhas, as a modification of atas, is, in 
respect to its suffix, a cognate form of subtus, intus. The 
usual intention of the suffix iro tasy like that of the Latin 
tus, is to express distance from a place. In this, also, the 
Greek Bev (from de?, comp. §. 217.) corresponds with it, 
which, in regard to its T sound, rests on the form dhas 
in adhas (§. 16.), as the latter also serves as the pat- 
tern of the Old Sclavonic suffix du, which only occurs in 
pronouns, and expresses the same relation as tth tas, Bev, 
tus: €,g, oro-dc/w, /‘hence, ono-udu, “thence.” The form 
du, however, corresponds to the euphonic alteration, which 
a final as in the Sanskrit must suffer before [G. Ed. p. 304.] 
sonant letters (§. 25.), viz. that into 6 (see §. 2ob.f,), which in 
Zend has become fixed (§. 56*".). 


analogous word pi^dtar from pra, with at, ‘‘ to go.^^ A relation, never- 
theless, between anta, “end,” and antar, “among,’’ cannot perhaps be 
denied, as they agree in the idea of room. They are, however, if they 
are related, sister forms, and the latter is not an offshoot of the former. 

^ The demonstrative base OVO answers remarkably to the Zend 
AS»A5 ava, 'ivith o for a, according to §, 266. (a.). 
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‘‘Remark. — Dobrowsky p. 451 gives udu as the full 
form of the suffix, just as he also lays down a suffix udye, 
which forms adverbs of place, as Jcudye, “where?” onudye, 
“there.” As, however, the definitive pronoun, which has 
been treated of at p. 353, &c., exists in these two adverbs, 
udtii udye, and forms, with scAe, udusche, udyesche^ for yuduy 
&c.; and as this pronoun is, in general, so frequently 
compounded with other adverbs, there is every reason to 
assume that it is also contained in ovo-udii, ono-uduy 
on-udye, f-udye, and others. But how" is the u itself in 
u~(Ju. yu-dyp, to be explained ? I cannot speak with confi- 
dence on this point ; but as, according to §. 255. (^.), in the last 
element of the diphthong 4 a vocalised nasal is sometimes 
recognised, yudit, yMye, might be regarded as corruptions 
of yondu, yondyey and, in respect to their nasal, be compared 
with the Latin indey unde, from I, TJ. Yudye, yuJyd, might 
also have proceeded from the feminine accusative yu, which 
would again conduct us to a nasal (§. 266.): this accusative 
would then stand as theme to the derivative adverb, as our 
preposition hinfer. Old High German hint aft has arisen 
from liin, a petrified accusative, on which the Gothic 
hina-dag, “this day,” “to day,” throws light Before the 
suffix dye, however, elder form de, occur also the pronouns 
in a simple form, as gdye, “where?” (more anciently hde, 
with the final vowel of the base KO suppressed); zdye (older 
sde)^ “here”; idyesche, “where” (relative). As e (e), accord- 
ing to §. 255. (6.), frequently stands as the corruption of an 
older iy I recognise in the suffix de the Sanskrit ftr dhi, 
from adhiy “over,” “upon” “towards,” (from the demon- 
strative base a), which, in Greek, is far more widely diffused 
in the form of Oc [nodi, aXKodiy 

294. In German, even more than in Latin, the preposi- 
tions shew themselves inclined to combine with the com- 
parative suffix. To the Sanskrit antar, Latin mter, men- 
tioned above fat p, 392, G.ed.), corresponds our zm^cr, Gothic 
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undar, with u for the old a, according to §. 66.^ If, how- 
ever, the, in my opinion, incontrovertible original identity 
of the latter with the two former is recognised, [G. Ed. p. 395.] 
one must not, with Grimm (III. 260.), derive undar from the 
preposition und, as far as,*" &c., by a sufSx ar, and so again 
divide the dar ; for undar,^ as transmitted from an ancient 
period of the language, was already formed, before the 
existence of a German dialect, and the abovemention ed 
preposition has only to dispose itself according to the 
relations of sound mentioned in §§. 66. 91. The matter 
is different with the Old High German af-tar, after,’' 
for the primitive language, or languages, transmit to 
us only apu, dvro, “ from to which, in the spirit of 
antar, inter, subter, &c., the old comparative suffix 
has first united itself upon German ground. In Gothic, 
aftra means “again,” which I look upon as an abbrevia- 
tion of aftara, as in Latin extra, intra, contra, and others, 
as feminine adjectives, from extern, &c. In regard 
to the termination however, oftra, and similar forms 
in tra, thra, ^ appear to me as datives, i. e, original in- 
strumentals (§. 160.), as also, in the Sanskrit, this case occurs 
as an adverb, e.g. in antarena, “between.” Per- 

haps, also, the Sanskrit pronominal adverbs in tra, although 
they have a locative meaning, like ^ yatra, “ wdiere,” 
are to be regarjded as instrumental forms, according to 
the principle of the Zend language (§. 158.), and of the 
gerund in ya, (Gramm. Crit. §. 638. Rem.), so that their 
tra would be to be derived from tard : compare forms 
like manushya-trd, “ inter homines ” (Gramm. Grit. 


* Regarding dar and tar for thar, see §. 91. 

t Grimm however, also, at 11. 1*21. &c., divides hroth^ar, vaf-ar 
(“^brother,” “ father’’), although the many analogous words denoting rela- 
tionship in the German and tiie cognate languages clearly prove the T sound 
to belong to the derivative suffix (see Gramm. Crit. 178. Rem.). 
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§. 252. suff. tra). As aftra is related to aftar, so is the Gothic 
vithra, ‘'against/’ to the Old High German widar, our wider, 
the primitive of which is supplied by the Sanskrit through its 
[G. Ed. p. 396.] inseparable preposition vi, which ex- 
presses separation, distraction, e,g. in visrif, "to go from one 
another,” "to disperse.'” Exactly similar is the Sanskrit 
niy to which I was the first to prove the meaning ‘^below’’'* 
to belong,"^ and whence comes the adjective iThg nicha, ‘*low"'' 
(Gramm. Crit. §, 111.), the base of our nieder, Old High Ger- 
[G. Ed. p. 397.] man ni-dar.f From hin-dar^ Old High 
German hiri’-tar, comes our hin-ter which has already been 
discussed (p. 394, G. ed. compare Grimm. HI. 177. c.). 
In the Old High German sun-dar, Gothic sun-dro, 
seorsim'^ afterwards a preposition, our sondern, dar is, 
in like manner, clearly the comparative suffix, and the 
base appears to me, in spite of the difference of signF 

* It is usual to attribute to it the meaning "in,” "into,’’ which cannot 
in any way be supported. 

t Grimm assents to my opinion, which has been already expressed in 
another place, regarding the relationship of fr{ 7ii and mtfur (III. 258, 
259) : he wishes, however, to divide thus nid-ar, and to suppose a Gothic 
verb nithan, noth, nethun, to which the Old High German gindda (onr 
Gnade) may belong. Does, however, really signify to? 

It appears that only the meaning gi'atia can be proved to belong to it ; 
and this is also given by Grimm, 1. 617. and II. 235. gratia, humanitas, 
where he divides hi-nd-da, which appears to me correct, and according to 
which would he the root, and da the derivative suffix ; as in the etymo- 
logically clear ki-wd~da, " afflatus,’^ to which the Sanskrit gives wa, 
" to blow,’' as root, the Gothic gives v6 {§. 69.) {vaia, vaivo). To gi-nd- 
’■da, indeed, the Sanskrit supplies no root nd, but perhaps nam, " to bend 
oneself,” the m of which, according to the laws of euphony, is suppressed 
before which does not produce Guna ; as nata^ " bent,” 7iati, " bending,' 
with the preposition sam, san-nati, which Wilson explains by " reverence,” 
" obeisance,” "reverential salutation.” As the Gothic inseparable prepo- 
sition ga. Old High German gi or ki, is, as Grimm first acutely remarked, 
identical with the Sanskrit sam, gi-nd-da has much the same formation 
viith san-na^ti : it would, liovrever, still better agree with the feminine 

. passive 
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fication, related to the Sanskiat smn^ ^*with (compare 
Gothic samath, together with,” Old High German samant)^ 
and the w, therefore, is from a, according to §. 60. The 
Latin con-tra^ however, is nearly just as much opposed in 
meaning to its primitive cum ; and as cum (compare cvv) 
belongs, in like manner, to sam, so sundar, sundra, and 
contra, would be, in a double respect, sister forms. Observe^ 
also, the Gothic samath, Old High German samant, to- 
gether with”: the latter answers surprisingly to the 
Sansknt samanta (from sam + anta, ‘‘an end’')^ the 

ablative of which, samantdt, as also the adverb, sa 7 na,ntatas, 
mean “everywhere.” Perhaps, too, in all other Old High 
German adverbs in nt (Grimm. III. 214.), the said anta 
is contained, for the meaning “ end,” cannot be unexpected 
in adverbs of place and time, and, like Mittcy “mid,” 


passive participle san-na-td. Be that as it may, so much is certain, that 
there is no necessity for a hypothetic Gothic base nith or nath, either for 
the substantive gi^nada or for the preposition nidavy as they can be fully 
set at rest by tbe existence of a Sanskrit primitive fTf 7zi, “ below,’’ and 
the comparative suffix dar^ which frequently occurs in prepositions. And 
as the circumstance that genuine original prepositions never come from 
verbs, but ai*e connected with pronouns, I must, with regard to its etymo- 
logy, keep back every verb from our nidar. Grimm wishes also to divide 
the Gothic preposition vi-thrd, Old High German tvi-dar^ into vitk-ra, 
ivid-ar, and to find their base in the Anglo-Saxon preposition ividhy 
English withy Old Sclavonic wid. Old Norman vidh, Swedish vid, Danish 
ved, which mean “ with,” and, according to appearance, are wanting in 
the Gothic and High German. If, however, one considers the easy and 
frequent interchange of r, b, and m ^driy “ water, ”=?72a7’e, /Sporok— 

mritasy ‘‘ mortuus '0? one would rather recognise, in the above pre- 
positions, dialectic variations of sound from the Gothic mithy which is of 
the same import with them (=the Zend mat), and which, in most 

of the dialects mentioned, maintains itself equally with thte other forms : 
as it often occurs, in the history of languages, that the true form of a word 
IB equally preserved with a corruption of it. 
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(compare hmitten, in the midst’”) and Anfang, “begin- 
ning,"’ it attaches itself first to the prepositional ideas : 
therefore hinont, '‘this side,” enont^ “that side,” would be 
the same as “ at this end,” “ at that end.” With regard 
to the comparative forms there is, further, the Old High 
German ybr-dar, /ar-dir (“poTTo,"' amplius'’'), onr fiir-der 
to be mentioned, whence der vordere, vorderste. 

[G. Ed. p. 898.] “ Remark 1. — As we have endeavoured 

above to explain the Gothic af-tra and vithra as datives, I be- 
lieve I can with still more confidence present the forms in 
ihr6 or tard as remarkable remains of ablatives. Their mean- 
ing corresponds most exactly to that of the Sanskrit ablative, 
which expresses the withdrawing from a place, and to that of 
the Greek adverbs in dev ; thus hm-ihrS, “whence?” tha-thrd, 

“ thence,” yain-ihr6y “ hence,” alya-thrd^ “ from another 
quarter,” inna-thrS, “ from within,’’’ utadhro, “ from with- 
out,” af-taro, “ from behind,’’’ dala-thro, “ from under,” and 
some others, but only from pronouns, and, what is nearly the 
same, prepositions. I might, therefore, derive dalathrd, 
not from dal, “a valley,” but suppose a connection with 
the Sanskrit adhara, “ the under person,"' with aph- 
seresis of the a and the very common exchange of the r 
with I (§. 20.). Perhaps, however, on the contrary, thal is 
so named from the notion of the part below. As to the 
ablative forms in taro, thro, the 6 corresponds to the San- 
skrit at (§. 179.), with 6, according to rule, for d (§. 69.), 
and apocope of the t; so that 6 has the same relation to 
the to-be- presupposed 6t that in Greek ourco has to oarcoi:, 
from ovT CfiT (§. 183. Note p. 20 1), Many other Gothic ad- 
verbs in d, as sinteino, always,’'’' sniumundo, “ hastily,” 

“ suddenly,” thridyo, “ thirdly,” &c., might then, although 
an ablative meaning, does not appear more plainly in them 
than in the Latin perpetuo, cito, subito, tertio, and others, be 
rather considered as ablatives than as neuter accusatives of 
indefinite (Grimm’s weak) forms; so that thridyo would 
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answer to the Sanskrit ablative tritiydt while the ecmmon 
Gothic declension extends the ordinal bases in a by an 
anorganic n; thus THRIDYJN, nona. thridya. It must 
be further observed, that all anorganic adjective bases in 
an are, in general, only used where the adjective is ren-’ 
dered definite through a pronoun preceding it ; that there- 
fore the forms in 6, which pass for adverbial, are, for the 
very reason that no pronoun precedes them, better as- 
signed to the definite (strong) declension than to the inde- 
finite; especially as most of them are only remains of 
an old adjective, which is no longer preserved in other 
cases, and, according to their formation, belong to a period 
wdiere the indefinite adjective declension had not yet re- 
ceived the anorganic addition of an n. As to the transla- 
tion of rovvavTioVj 2 Cor. ii. 7 ., by thata andaneitho, here of 
course andaneithd is the neuter accusative; but the in- 
ducement for using the indefinite form is supplied by the 
article, and rovvavrlov could not be otherwise literally ren- 
dered. The case may be similar with 2 Cor. iv. 17 ., where 
Castiglione takes thata andavairthd for the [G. Ed. p. 399 .] 
nominative, but Grimm for the adverbial accusative : as it 
would else be an unsuitable imitation of the Greek text, 
where to does not belong to avriKa, but to eXacppov. In my 
opinion, however, it can in no case be inferred from these 
passages that the adverbs in d, without an article preceding 
them, belong to the same category. Moreover, also, anda- 
neithd and andavairtho do not occur by themselves alone ad- 
verbially. As, then, thro has shewn itself to us to be an 
abbreviation of throt, it is a question whether the suppres- 
sion of the ^ by a universal law^ of sound was requisite, as 
in Greek, and in the Prakrit, all T sounds are rejected 
from the end of words, or changed into 2. It is certain 
that the T sounds it, th, d) which, in the actual condi- 
tion of the Gothic, are finals, as far as we can follow their 
etymology, had originally a vowel after them; so that 
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they are final sounds of a second generation, comparable 
in that respect to the Sclavonic final consonants (§. 255, /.). 
This holds good, for example, with regard to tk, d, in the 
3d person singular and plural, and the 2d person plural 
= Sanskrit f? tu anti, tha or w ta ; and I explain the 
th or d, which, in pronominal bases, expresses direction to 
a place, as coming from the Sanskrit suffix v dha ha ) ; 
which, in like manner, in pronouns expresses the locative 
relation. The passing over from the locative relation to 
the accusative, expressing the direction whither, cannot be 
surprising, as, even in Sanskrit, the common locative ad- 
verbs in tra, and the ablatives in tas, occur also with accu- 
sative meaning, L e. expressing the direction to a place 
(see tatra in my Glossary). The Sanskrit suffix v dha 
appears, in common language, abbreviated to ha, and is 
found indeed, only in i-ha, ''here,'’ from the pronominal 
base i and ^ sa-ha — in the Vedic dialect and Zend sa-dha — 
which I derive from the pronominal base sa» It ought, 
according to its origin, and consistently with the usual 
destination of the suffix dha, to mean " here or there ” : it 
has, however, become a preposition, which expresses " with/' 
The adverb ^ iha, ‘‘here,” is, in Zend, idha,^ and fre- 
[G. Ed. p. 400.] quently occurs in combination with A5y na, 
“not”; so that A5(^A5y naedha't means “ nor,” answering to 
noit, “neither” (literally “not it,” from na^hit, §. 33.). 
From A5»As ava and a5^;oa5 aita, “this” (mas.), comes A30A3»a5 

* Vend. SMe, p. 368. several times: a5»A5?iJ;a5^^ 
imahidha vacho framrava, ‘‘hcsc hie verba enuntia/* which Anquetil 
timshies hj e7^ pronongant bien ces paroles In the same page also 
occurs repeatedly adha^ with the same meaning, from the demon- 
strative base a, as in the Veda’s adha (Rosen’s Sp. p. 10), without 
perceptible meaning. 

t ^ makes according to J. 2. ; and from ntdha is formed, by §. 28., 
naidka. 
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avadha and Ai(2^pA3A5 aeta-dha (Vend. S. p. 164). To the 
Zend-Vedic suffix dha corresponds most exactly the Greek 
da, in evda and hrav-da, “here.” Perhaps evda and 
i-dha, ^ ihUi are, with regard to their base, identical ; 
evda, therefore^ is for ivda from ida (comp, in, Inde), as nasals 
are easily prefixed to another consonant, and thus d[j.<pi an- 
swers to ahhi, dfJLcpoi to "grifl ubhdu, Old Sclavonic oba ; 
but avda, in the triple compound ev-r-avda, is completely 
the Zend a 3 ( 2 ^»as avadha, whose theme ava has been con- 
tracted in the Greek to av (compare av-dt and av-rog, the latter 
being combined with the article), but in the Old Sclavonic it is 
more correctly preserved in the form of OFO.* To the word 
ihafya, of this place, which is derived from ^ ilia 
through the suffix 'm tya, corresponds the Greek evddaiog, 
with cr from r ; compare, with regard to the suffix, the Latin 
propitius from prope, and, in the Gothic, frama-thya, “ a 
foreigner,” through which the preposition fram shews itself 
to be an abbreviation of frama. As in the Sanskrit the suffix 
71 tya belongs only to local adverbs and prepositions, so might 
also the Gothic ni-thyis, cousin” (for ni-thyas, §. 135.), as 
propinquus, or one who stands somewhat loAver in relationship 
than a brother, &c.,t be derived from the [G. Ed. p. 401.] 


^ Before my acquaintance with the Zend, and deeper examination of 
the Sclavonic, I believed I could make out the Greek base av to agree 
with the Sanskrit amu, “ ille,’’ by casting out the m (as Kovpos with ku- 
mdra): now, however, ava and OFO have clearly nearer claims to 
take the Greek forms between them. 

t Terms of relationship often express tlie relation, of which they are 
the representatives, very remotely, but ingeniously. Thus napti% 
“a grandson,’’ is, I have no doubt, compounded of na, ^^not,’^ and pitri, 
‘‘father” j and “not- father is regarded as a possessive compound, “ not 
having as father,’ ’ in relation to the grandfather, who is not the father of 
the grandson. In Latin it would be difficult to find the etymology of 
nepos {nepot-) — and the same may be said of our word neffe — without the 
aid of the word Vater, which is fully preserved from the Sanskrit. In the 

C C 2 meaning 
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ancient preposition m, mentioned at p. 382, from which, 
in Siinskrit, niiija actually comes, but differently related, 
and with a signification answering less to the meaning 
of the preposition, namely, sempifernus. In consideration 
of the aspirates in Greek being easily interchanged, and, 
e-g. in the Doric, ’'OPNIX is said for ’'OPNIO, one may also 
recognise in the syllable "xp, in forms like Travra-xo-Oev 
7ravTa-)(;o-(Te, TroT^Aa^ocre, and others, a cognate form of the 
suffix 6a, dha, or of the corrupted ha (comp. §. 23.). At 
the bottom of these forms lies, in my opinion, as the theme, 
the plural neuter, which need not be wondered at, as irdvra 
and TToAAa are also used as first members of compounds 
( 7 ro?d\a-cr>;jU 09 , Travra-popepod). IlavTa^o might, in the iden- 
tity of its suffix with 6a, dha, or ha, mean "‘everywhere'"; 
whence may then be said iravraxo-cre, “ from everywhere,” 
&c., as we combine our locative adverbs ivo and da with 
her and hin {icoher, ivohin) ; and in Greek, also, eKstdi, efceTcre, 
€Ke70ev, which might literally mean in illic, versus illic, ah 
illic, as eKSL is a local adverb. Forms in however, are in 
a measure raised to themes capable of declension, though 
only for adverbs, and develope, also, case-forms, as rravraxov, 
Travraxpi (old locative and dative), rravraxg* addition 

of new suffixes or terminations to those already existing, 
but which are obsolete, appears to me assuredly more natural 
than, as Buttmann supposes, the introduction of an un- 
meaning ax or even oc^o, in which case we should have 
to divide 7ravT-a;)^d”0ei/, &c. But as the under discus- 
sion has arisen from 6a, dha, I think I recognise in the 
X^ of '^x'^ ^ corruption of the suffix 6i, from fti dhi ; in 
which respect might be compared a 7 %/, as a sister form to 


meaning of Neffe the negation of the relationship of father points to the 
uncle. The Indian Grammarians, according to Wilson, see in naptri the 
negation, hnt not the father, hut the root pat^ to fall/' and a UnMi 
suffix tri. 
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adJih towards,” with a nasal introduced. As a 

third form in which the Vedic-Zend suffix dha appears in 
Greek, I notice ere, with or for d, dh^ as ixecrog from 
-madhya, ‘‘midst,” the y of which has assimilated itself, 
in the form jiecraog, to the cr. The suffix ere, however, in 
that it is altered from its original intention to denote 
rest in a place, to the expression of motion to a place, 
answers to the Gothic ih or d, whence we set out in this 
examination, in forms like hva-th, Tro-cre, “whither?” also 
hvad — John xiii. 3. hvad gaggis, ttov vnayets — yain-d, eKri-cre, 
aJya-th, aKKo-cre. To the Zend idha, Greek ev6a, corresponds 
i-th; which, however, contrary to the original intention of 
the form, does not mean “thither,” but is used as a con- 
junction — “but,” “if,” “then” (1 Cor. vii. 7.). To this class, 
also, belongs ath, which only occurs in combination with than 
— ath-than, “but,” like ith-than; and it has [G. Ed. p. 402.] 
the Vedic-Zend a-dha as prototype (§. 399.). Thad, in com- 
bination with the relative particle ei, which is probably con- 
nected with ^ ya, has preserved the original locative 
meaning together with the accusative, and thad-ei may be 
cited as “ where ” and “ whither.” The d in these forms, 
answering to the Greek 0 , agrees with the rule for the transmu- 
tation of sounds (§. 87.); and it is to be observed that medials 
at the end of a word freely pass into aspirates — compare bauth, 
bu-dum (§.91.);— so that the Gothic T sound of the suffix 
under discussion, after it has, in one direction, diverged from 
the Greek, has, in another, again approached it. 

“ Remark 2. — ^As we have above recognised ablatives in 
the formations in thro, taro, so we find in this comparative 
suffix, also, a remnant of the Sanskrit locative; in which, 
however, as in the adverbs in th, d, the expression of 
repose in a place is changed into that of motion to a 
place— in “hither,” Mark xi. 3. Lukexiv, 21.; hva-dr^, 
“whither?” John vii. 35. On the other hand, yaindre ac- 


* Vide §.991. 
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tually occurs with a locative meaning; tharei leik^ yaindri 
galisand sik amns, ^ottov to cridfxa, eKei avvaydgaovi-ai oi aero/V 
Compare these forms with the Sanskrit, as, adhare, ‘‘in 
the lower,” and the Lithuanian wUke (§. 197.). That, how- 
ever, the Gothic which in the genitive plural masculine 
and neuter answers to the Sanskrit ^ d (§. 69.), moreover 
corresponds to ^ i, is proved by preterites like nemitmi 
*we took/ answ^ering to the singular nam; as, in Sanskrit, 
nemima, Gve bent ourselves/ answers to nanama 
or rpuTH nanama, ‘ I bent myself/ '' 

295. The superlative suffix tama occurs in the Gothic 
also in the form of TUMAN, nominative tuma, or, with 
d for t in prepositional derivations, either simply or in com- 
bination with the common superlative suffix 1ST A; thus, 
af-tumaf “ posterns, af-tumists, “ postremusT hm-dumists, “ ex- 
tremusT If one considers the Indian suffix WH tama, to 
have suffered apocope of the a— as in Latin, also, timus ap- 
pears abbreviated to tim in adverbs like viri-tim, caterva-tim, 
which I have already, in another place (Heidelb, Jahrb. ISIS, 
p. 480), explained, together with forms like legHimus, as 
superlatives — one may look for that tarn in the Gothic cor- 
[G. Ed. p. 403.] rupted to tana, after the analogy of the ac- 
cusative masculine of pronouns, like tha-na = IDT tarn, rov, hva- 
~na z= “whom.^”,* and accordingly regard the pre- 
positional derivations in tana, dana, as superlative forms ; thus, 
Gothic af-tana, “ behind hindana, xiepav, Old High German 
ni-dana, '"under” (compare our hie-nieden, '‘here below.” As, 
however, in Old High German there exist, also, formations 
in ana without a preceding t sound (Grimm III, 203, &c.), 
it is a question whether innana “ within,” uzana “ abroad,” 
forana shortened to forna “ from the beginning,” ferrana 
TToppwder,” Tumana “from a distance,” hohana 
heimina “of/codev,” have lost a t or a d preceding the a; 
or if they are formed after those in tana, dana, in the 
notion that the whole of the suffix consists merely of anai 
or, finally, whether they rest on some other principle. 
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The preposition ohar, over,” Gothic ufar, which answers 
to the Sanskrit Ttrfc upari, Greek vTrepf has, in the 
same manner, an adverb ohana, ** above,” corresponding 
to it. 

296. In the Sanskrit the appellations of the quarters 
of the heavens come from prepositions in combination 
with the root cmc/i, "‘to go”; thus the east is denoted 
as “ that which is before,” by pranch, from Tjpra, “ before 
the west as “that which is over against it,” hjvi^^^pratyanclh 
from vx^ prati, “opposite”; the south as “that below,” 
by ^'^X^^avdnclh from ava, “below”; and its opposite 
pole, the north, as “that above,” is called udanch, 
from uU “ up.” Now it is remarkable that in German 
the names of the quarters of the world shew themselves 
through their terminations, Old High German tar and ^ana, 
or as they so frequently occur in prepositions, cZar, c?ana, to be 
derivations from prepositions, though the nature of their 
origin has become obscure. The custom of the language 
disposes of the forms in r and na in such a manner, 
that the former expresses the direction whither (Grimm. 
III. 205.), the latter the direction whence, which, however, 
was not, perhaps, the original intention of the terminations, 
both wliich seem adapted to express the same direction ; 
the former comparatively, with a glance at [G. Ed. p. 404.] 
that which is opposite, the latter superlatively, in relation 
to all the quarters of the globe, as, p. 376, 
ekatara, “ one of two persons,” but ekatama, “ one 

of many persons.” The west may perhaps be most satisfac- 
torily explained, and in fact, as being etymologically pointed 
out to he that which lies over against the east, as in Sanskrit. 
For this object we betake ourselves to the prepositional 
base wif mentioned at p. 3S2, whence the comparative 
loi-dar. We do not, however, require to deduce wes-tar,^ 

* By writing we, Grimm, marks the corruption of the e from i, in which 
1 readily agree with him. 
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'‘towards the west/’ ives-tana,'' from the west,” from 
the derivative widar; but we may keep to its base wi, 
with the assumption of a euphonic s; as in the Sanskrit, 
also, some prepositions terminating in vowels in certain 
combinations, and before consonants which are disposed 
to have an s before them, assume this letter; e,g, pra- 
iishkasa for pratiJcasa ; and as in Latin abs, os (for obs), 
from ob (§. 96,). But if it were preferred to deduce 
westar, westana, from the derivative widar^ it would 
then be necessary to force the d of derivation into 
the base, and, according to §. 102., change.it into s. 
The east is more difficult of explanation than the west 
— Old High German ds-tar, “ towards the east,” os-tana^ 
“from the east,” — for several prepositions start up toge- 
ther that would gladly sustain this quarter of the heavens. 
It is not necessary that the preposition after which the 
east is named should elsewhere, also, be received as a 
German preposition ; for in this appellation a prepo- 
sition might have incorporated itself, w’hich, except in this 
case, is foreign to the practice of the German language. 

[G. Ed. p. 405.] It may therefore be allowable for us, 
first of all, to turn to a preposition which, in the Indian 
language, is prefixed to the south, and, in the German, 
may have changed its position to the east; the more so, 
as, with prepositions, the principal point is always where 
one stands, and the direction to which one is turned ; 
and one may, with perfect justice, turn that which is at the 
bottom to the uppermost, or to the front. In Zend, ava, 
which in Sanskrit signifies “ below,” exists as a pronoun, 
and means “this”; and as this pronoun is also proper to 
the Sclavonic (OFO, nom. or), and occurs in Greek as an, 
(a5-6/, avro^, see p. 387), it need not surprise us to find an 
obsolete remnant of this base in German, and that the 
east is taken as the side opposed to the west. Here it 
may be necessary to observe, that in Sanskrit the pre- 
position ava, in like manner, annexes a euphonic s ; from 
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avas, therefore, by suppressing the last a but one, would 
arise (as in Greek av) aus (different from our aus. Old 
High German uz, Gothic uty in Sanskiut ■g’K ut, up 
and hence, according to §, SO., 6s: the old northern form 
is austr, austan. The Latin aus4er might then — to which 
Grimm has already alluded (Wiener Jahrb. B. 28. p. 32) — 
be placed with more confidence beside the Old High 
German as a sister form, and led back by the hand of our 
comparative sufifix to the preposition, which in Sanskrit 
has given its name to the south, bold as it at the first 
glance might appear, if w^e declared aus-ter and avdnch 
(ava~^anch)f southern,” to be related. The derivations 
from Jiaurio, or auco, certainly deserve less notice. As, 
howrever, the juxta-position of austar wdth the Latin ouster 
and the Indian preposition ava^ avas, is most suitable, 
we refrain from giving other prepositional modes in 
wdiich one might arrive at the appellation of the east in 
German. As the most natural point of departure, we 
cannot place it in so subordinate a position to the west as to 
mark it out as ‘‘ not west ” {a-iistar from a- [G. Ed. p. 406.] 
“Westar). We turn now to the south, in Old High Ger- 
man sun-dar, towards the south,” sundana, from the 
south,” the connection of which with the sundro, sundar, 
mentioned at p. 383, is not to be mistaken. The south, 
therefore, appeared to our ancestors as the remote dis- 
tance, and the reason for the appellation of this quarter 
of the heavens being clearly in allusion to space, is a new 
guarantee for the prepositional derivation of the names for 
east and w^est, as also for the fact that the designation of the 
north, too, has subjected itself to a preposition, although it is 
still more veiled in obscurity than that of the three sister 
appellations. We cannot, however, omit calling atten- 
tion to the Sanskrit , preposition nis, which signifies 
‘‘ out, without,” and before sonant letters, to which d belongs 
(§. 25.) according to a universal law of euphony, appears 
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in the form of nir, which it is also usual to represent as 
the original form. 

297. In the Old Sclavonic the Indo-Greek compara- 
tive suffix occurs in vtoryi, ‘‘the second” (m.), in which 
the definitive pronoun is contained (p. 352) : vtory-i, then, 
is formed from vtoro-i (§. 255. d.)? in which the cardi- 
nal number diva is melted down to r, corresponding in 
this respect to the Zend b in h-yare, ‘‘two years,” but 
singular, with 6 as a hardened form from v. To the 
Sanskrit ’^'W^kotara, “which of two? m.” {Gothic hva-thar) 
and ^TTt ya-tara, “ which of both,” corresponds etymolo- 
gically, the Old Sclavonic ko-tory-i (as definitive), older 
ko-teryd and ye-ter^ feminine ye-tera {ye-Tepa)^ neuter 
yedero. The origin of these two pronouns is, however, 
forgotten, together with their comparative meaning ; for 
kotoryi means “who?” and yeier, “some one” (compare 
p, 352). Dobrowsky (p. 343), however, in which he is 

[G. Ed. p. 407.] clearly wrong, divides the suffix into 
ot-or ; for although the interrogative base KO may 
lay aside its o, and combine with the demonstrative base to 
{JdOi quis 9''' Dobr. p. 342), still it is more in accordance 
with the history of language to divide ko-toryi than kot- 
oryi or koto-ryU as the formation or would there stand 
quite isolated ; and besides this the pronoun U “ he,” 
from yo, does not occur in combination with the demon- 
strative base to, and yet ye-ter is said. 

298. A small number of comparatives are formed in 

Sanskrit by tyas, and the corresponding superlative by 
^ ishtha, in which ishtha, as has been already remarked 
(p. 389.), we recognise a derivation from lyas in its con- 
traction to ish (compare ish-ta, “ offered,” from yaj), so 
that the suffix of the highest degree is properly ^ iha, 
through which, also, the ordinal numbers chatiir-thas 

(r^ap-To-p), and shash-thas {oK-rog), are formed, for 
the notion of the^ superlative lies very close to the ordinal 
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numbers above two, as that of order does to the super- 
latives, and hence the suflix ttH tama occurs in ordinal 
numbers ; e.g, vhisati-tama-Sy “ the twentieth/’ 

wherefore mo, in forms like pancha-ma-s, ‘‘ the fifth/’ 

may be held to be an abbreviation of tama. To the form 
hh, contracted from lyas — euphonic for is — in Greek and 
Zend is, corresponds the Latin is, in the superlatives in 
is-simus, which I deduce through assimilation from is-timus 
(comp. §.101.); the simple is, however, which, viewed 
from Latin, is a contraction of ids (§. 22.), appears in the 
simple form in the adverb mag-is, which may be compared 
with iie^is in iieyia-Tog. In the strong cases (§. 129.) the 
Indian comparative shews a broader form than the lyas 
above, namely, a long d and a nasal preceding the s, thus 
tydiis (see §. 9.), This form, how- [G. Ed. p. 408.] 
ever, may originally have been current in all the cases, 
as the stfong form in general (§. 129.), as is probable 
through the pervading long o in Latin, idris, idri, &c., if 
one would not rather regard the length of the Latin o as 
compensation for the rejected nasal: compare the old 
accusative melAosem, mentioned in §. 22., with Sanskrit 
forms like g r- i];d d s-n >?? (graviorem). The breadth 

of the suffix, which is still remarkable in the more 
contracted from fyas, may be the cause why the form 
of the positive is exposed to great reductions before 
it; so that not only final vowels are rejected, as gene- 
rally before Taddhita suffixes'*^ beginning with a vowel, but 
whole suffixes, together with the vowel preceding them, 
are suppressed (Gramm. Grit. §. 252.) ; e. g, from HfilRK 
mati'-maty “intelligent,” from mati, “understanding,” comes 
maf-iyds ; from baldvat, “ strong ” (“ gifted with strength/’ 


* The Taddhita suffixes are those which form derivative words not 
primitives direct from the root itself. 
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from haln~\~vat), bal-iyas ; from kfihipra, “quick” (from 
the base kship, “to throw ”)^ comes kshep-tyns; from 
kshudra, ‘‘ insignificant/’ kshed-tyas ; from tripra, “ satis- 
fied/’ trap-vjas; since with vowels capable of Guua the 
dropping of the suffix is compensated by strengthening 
the radical syllable by Guna, as in the Zend vaedisfa ; 
which Burnouf (Vahista, p. 22) deduces, as it appeal's to me, 
with equal correctness and acuteness from vidvas (yidvo, 
§. 56h, Sanskrit vldwas), “ knowing.” With respect to 
trapiyas, from tripra, let it be observed that ar, as Giina of 
rii is easily transposed to ra (Gramm. Grit. §. 34h) : compare 
the Greek e^paKov for eSapKov ; iraTpdcri for irarapcn (see 
p. 290, G, ed.). In a similar manner M. Ag. Benary explains 
the connection of variyas with uru “ great,” wnth which he 
rightly compares the Greek evpv^ (Berk Jahrb. 1834, 1. 

[G. Ed. p. 409.] pp. 230, 231). But variyas might also 
come from vara, “ excellent,” and uru might be an abbrevia- 
tion of varu, which easily runs into one. To the su- 
perlative varishtha, which does not only mean latissi- 
mus but also ojotimus, the Greek apicrrog (thei'efore Fapicrog) 
is without doubt akin, the connection of which with evpvg one 
could scarcely have conjectured without the Sanskrit, Re- 
markable, too, is the concurrence of the Greek with the 
Sanskrit in this point, that the former, like the latter, be- 
fore the gradation suffix under discussion, disburthens itself 
of other more weighty suffixes (compare Burnouf s Vahista, 
p. 28) ; thus, e')(dicrro£, o^iKTicrrog, KuStcrrog, 

aKyiarog, from &c., exactly as above kshepishthas and 

others from kshipra ; and I believe I can hence explain, ac- 
cording to the same principle, the lengthening of the vowel in 
pYjKKJTo^, pacrcrov, from paKpo^, on which principle also rests 
the Guna in analogous Sanskrit forms— namely, as a com- 
pensation for the suppression of th.e suffix. The case is 
the same with the lengthened vowel in forms like Odcrcrov, 
oo-crov, where Biittmann (§. 6T. Rem. 3. N, **) assumes that 
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the comparative l has fallen back and united itself with 
the a (a) ; while, in my opinion, a different account is to be 
given of what has become of the i in forms like 
(Spacrcrcjdv (§. 300.). The formation of fJLiyiarog from fceyag, 
from fj.€ya\o-£f is similar to the origin, in Sanskrit, of 
baiihishthay from bahula^ “ much from bahu, much’' 
comes bhuyishtha ; and fj.ey-i(Trogf in relation to MEFAAO, has 
lost as much as haiih^-ishtha, compared wnth bahula, only that 
the Sanskrit positive base is compensated for the loss of ula by 
the addition of a nasal ; which therefore, as Ag. Benary 
(1. c.) has very correctly remarked, rests on the same 
principle with the Guna in hshepishtha, &c.^ 

“ Remark. — It will then, also, be necessary [G. Ed. p. 410.] 
— as Burnouf (Ya^na, p. 131) first pointed out, but afterwards 
(Vahista, p. 25), in my opinion, wrongly retracted — to explain 
the e of sreyaS) ‘^better,” srishtha, ‘^the best/’ as coming 
from the i of sn, fortune/' by Guna, instead of the common 
view, in which I formerly concurred, of substituting a useless 
sra as positive, and hence, by contraction with tyas, ishtha, 
forming sriyas, srhhpia. From sn comes the derivative sri- 
matt fortunate,” from which I deduce sre-yas, sre-shtJia^ by 
the prescribed removal of the suffix, t although one might 


* The Guna, however, in the gradation forms under discussion, might 
also be accounted for in a different way, namely, by bringing it into con- 
nection with the Vriddhi, which occurs before many other Taddhita 
suffixes, especially in patronymics, as vaivaswata^ from 

vivaswat. On account of the great weight of the gradation suffixes iyaSy 
ishtlia, which has given rise to the suppression of the suffix of the positive 
base, the initial vowel also of the same would accordingly be raised by 
the weaker Guna, instead of by the Yriddhi, as usual (J. 26.), Be that 
how it may, one must in any case have ground to assume an historic con« 
nection between the Grecian vowel-lengthening in firjKLo-Tosy Bacro-ovy and 
others, and that of Sanskrit forms like ksMp'lyas, kbiiepishiha. 

t If there existed, as in Zend, a srira, one might hence also derive the 
above gradations. 
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expect in the superlative sray-ishtha, euphonic for srS-ishiha ; 
and on this ground it is that Burnouf takes his objection. 
But as in Greek cKa-crroq, oiro-crrog (see p. 376), in spite of 
the want of the / of icrros, are nevertheless nothing else than 
superlative forms, I do not see why, in certain cases, in 
Sanskrit, also, the suppression of an i may not hold good. 
This happens, moreover, in sthe-shtha from sthi-ra, “ fast,*” 
spM-shtha from splii-ra, “ swollen ” and pre-shtha from priy-a, 
“dear.’'' In the latter case, after removing the suffix a, 
the preceding also, must retire, since prly is only a 
euphonic alteration of pri (Gramm. Crit. §. 51.) As to the 
derivation, however, of the meanings melior, optimus, from 
a positive with the meaning “ fortunate,’’’ it may be further 
remarked, that, in Sanskrit, “ fortune ” and “ splendour ” 
are generally the fundamental notions for that which is 
good and excellent; hence, bhogavat, “ the honourable,” “ the 
[G. Ed. p. 411.] excellent,” properly, “ the man gifted with 
fortune for our besserer, bester, also Gothic bat-iza, bat-lsts, 
are associated with a Sanskrit root denoting fortune (bhad, 
whence hhadra, “fortunate,” “excellent”), which Pott was 
acute enough first to remark (Etymol. Inquiries, p. 245), who 
collates also bdlyan, “to use.’* The old d gives, according 
to §. 87., in the Gothic t, and the Sanskrit bh becomes b. 
It might appear too daring if we made an attempt to refer 
melior also to this root ; but cognate words often assume^ the 
most estranged form through doubled transitions of sound, 
which, although doubled, are usual. It is very common for 
d to become I (§. 17.), and also between labial medials and the 
nasal of this organ there prevails no unfrequent exchange 
(comp. §. 63.). If, also, the Greek /BeAr/cor, f^eAricrrog, should 
belong to this class, and the r be an anorganic addition, which 
is wanting in yGeA-repof, (SeK-raro^, (SeK would then give the 
middle step betw^een bhad and mel. The ideal positive 
of /BcAt/cov, namely dyadds', might be connected with 'sjjTfriT 
ayddha^ “ deep,” with which, also, the Gothic gdths (theme 
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gddo) is to be compared, with 6, according to rule, for d 
(§. 69.), and medials for Greek aspirates, according to §. 87. 

299. From the strong theme lydns, mentioned at 
§. 298., comes the nominative lydn, with the suppression 
of the final letter rendered necessary through §. 94. The 
vocative has a short a, and sounds lyan. To tyan answers 
the Greek and to the vocative lyan answers l.ov\ to 
the neuter lyas (N. A. V.), identical with the weak theme, 
corresponds the Latin ius (§. 22.). The Greek, however, 
cannot become repossessed of the s, which is abandoned 
in Sanskrit in the nominative and vocative masculine for 
legitimate reasons, since it declines its comparative as 
though its theme terminated from the first with v; hence 
accusative Tov~a for the Sanskiit lydns-amt Latin 

idr-em ( ids-em, §. 22.), genitive lov-og for lyas-as, idr-is. 
However, one might, as Pott has already, I believe, noticed 
somewhere, reduce the contracted forms like ^eAr/o), 
(^eXrlovgy to an original cocra^iocreg, locragy corresponding to 
zydiisam, lydnsi (neuter plural), lydm-as, lyan-as^ the cr of 
which, as is so common between two vowels, would be 
rejected.* On the other hand, v, except in [G. Ed. p. 412.] 
comparatives, on the presupposition that the contracted forms 
have rejected an v and not cr, is suppressed only in a few 
isolated words f AttoAAco, Ilocre/Sca, eZ/ccu, dySovg^ and a few 
others), which, however, the theoretic derivation of the com- 
parative 2 renders very embarrasing. We would therefore 
prefer giving up this, and assuming, that while the Sanskrit 
in the weak, i.e, in the majority of cases, has abandoned 
the former consonant of ns, the Greek, which was still 
less favourable to the rcr-, has given up the latter, as 
perhaps one may suppose in the oldest, as it were, pre- 
Grecian period, forms like ^eXnovcra, It is, however, 
remarkable, that while all other European sister lan- 


* Comp. p. 325 G. ed. 
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guages have only preserved the last element of the 
comparative ns — the Latin in the form of r — and while 
the Sanskrit also shews more indulgence for the s than 
for the ? 2 , the Greek alone has preserved the nasal; 
so that in the comparative it differs in this respect 
from all the other languages. Without the intervention 
of the Sanskrit and Zend it would be hardly possible to 
adduce from the European sister languages a cognate 
termination to the Greek Icor, 7or; or if ior and Tcov should 
be compared, one would think rather of a permutation of 
liquids,* than that after the Greek v the prototype of the 
Latin r, namely cr, has originally existed. 

300. In Zend, the superlatives in ista are more 

numerous than the corresponding ones in Sanskrit, and re- 
quire no authentication. With regard to their theory, 
Burnouf has rendered important service, by his excellent 

[G. Ed. p. 413.] treatise on the Vahista ; and his remarks are 
also useful to us in Sanskrit Grammar. In form 
ista stands nearer to the Greek icrro-g than the Indian ishtha, 
and is completely identical with the Gothic ista, nom, isf-s 
(§. 135.), as the Zend frequently exhibits t for the Sanskrit 
aspirates. The comparative form which belongs to ista is 
much more rare, but perhaps only on account of the want of 
occasion for its appearance in the authorities which have been 
handed down to us, in which, also, the form in tara can 
only scantily be cited. An example of the comparative 
under discussion is the feminine masy^hi, which 

occurs repeatedly, and to which I have already elsewhere 
drawn attention.! It springs from the positive base 


* Comp. §.20. 

t Berl. Jahrb. 1831. I. u. 372. I then conceived this form to he thus 
arrived at, that the y of the Sanskrit lyasi had disappeared, as in the geni - 
tive termination he, from ^ sya : after which the t must have passed into y. 
Stili the above view of the case, which is also the one chosen by Burnouf. 
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j3A5vWas9 masas, great (masoj masah, masanhi §§. 56^ 56^.), 
and confirms, like other Zend forms, the theory which holds 
good for the Sanskrit, that other suffixes fall away before 
the exponents of the comparative and superlative relation 
under discussion. If yehi is compared with the Sanskrit 
feminine base lyasiy the loss of the i shews itself, and then 
the a has, through the power of assimilation of the y (§. 42.), 
become and s has, according to §. 53., become A. In 
the loss of the i the Zend coincides with the Sanskrit forms 
like sr&yas^ mentioned at p. 397, with which, also, bhu-yasy 
“more,” and jy^i-y as, “older,” agree. Greek comparatives 
with a doubled a before cor, as Kpelao’cav, /Spdcrcrcor, eAacrcrcor, 
are based on this ; which, according to a law of euphony 
very universally followed in Prakrit, have assimilated the y to 
the preceding consonant, as elsewhere aWog [G. Ed. p. 414.] 
from aKyog, Gothic alya-, Latin aliu-s, Sanskrit are 

explained (Demonstrative Bases, p. 20). In Prakrit, in the 
assimdations which are extremely common in this dialect, 
the weaker consonant assimilates itself to the stronger, 
whether this precedes or follows it; thus anna, “the 
other,” from anya, corresponds to the Greek ahXos ; the San- 
skrit tasya, ''hujus!' becomes tassa; bhavlshyati, “he will 
be,” becomes hhavissadi,* divya, “heavenly,’' divva; from 


is simpler, and closer at hand, although the other cannot be she-vsm to be 
impossible ; for it is certain that if the y of tyas had disappeared in Zend, 
it would fall to the turn of the preceding t to become y. 

^ Comp, ecrcropac, from ioryopaLj with sydmi, in composition with 

attributive verbs. It may be allowed here preliminarily to mention 
another interesting Prakrit form of the future, which consists in this, that 
the Sanskrit s passes into h, but the syllable If ya is contracted to 
herein agreeing with the Latin i in etis, erit, amabis, amdbit^ kc , ; as, 
karihisi^ “ thou willst make,^^ from karishyasi ; sahlhimi, I will endure, 
from sahisliydmi, instead of the medial form sahishye (Urvasi, by Lenz. 
p.59). 


D D 
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which it is clear that v is stronger than as it also is 
more powerful than r ; hence saiwa from sarva, every- 
one.” It is remarkable that the i also of iti thus ” as- 
similates itself to the following t ; hence, tti, which, in pro- 
nunciation, naturally leans upon the word preceding. 
Therefore one might thus also, without presupposition of 
a form ycdVi establish the assimilation from As to the 
transition of the consonant of the positive base into or {Kpeier- 
-crcov, /3pacr- (Jcov, fid(T-(T(jdVf juacr-crcov, l?\.acr-crcor, &e.), to which 
the y has assimilated, the transition of r, S, d, into cr need 
least of all surprise us (see §. 99.); but with regard to the 
gutturals, the Old Sclavonic may be noticed, in wdiich, be- 
sides what has been remarked in §. 255. (m.), z, and e — 
which latter comes very near the vowel combined with a 
y, and is frequently the remainder of the syllable ye — 
exert an influence on a guttural preceding them, similar 
[G, Ed. p. 415.] to that w^hich the comparative y or i produces 
in Greek. Before the z, namely, of the nominative plural, 
and before ye in the dative and locative singular, as before i 
and ye of the imperative, ch becomes s ; e. g* gryes-i from 
gryech, as ddc-a-cov from Odcr-yoov, from g becomes 

e- g, pru^i from prwp, as.^e/fcov, from yet^ycov, 6Ki'(yo)Vf 

from fcey-, oKiy-; h becomes ch, while in Greek k is modified 
in the same way as On account of the contracted nature 
of the f ( — So*) no assimilation takes place after it, but the y 
entirely disappears, or, in pec^oiv, is pressed into the interior 
of the word (comp. §. 119.), as in djue/rcov, y^efpoiv, which lat- 
ter may be akin to the Sanskrit adhara, the under 
(m),’’ consequently wdth apheeresis of the a (comp. §, 401.). 
With the superlative peyicrros compare the Zend a5^.^a5^ 
w,cmsta, where ^ jr, according to §. 57., answ^ers to the San- 
skrit h of mahat, "‘great*”; while in the above 
masyShi as in the positive masas (euphonically rriaso), 5 
stands irregularly for as if the Zend, by its permutation 
of consonants in this word, would vie with the Greek ; but 
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we find, Vend. S. p. 214, mazy 6, with :sr, vrhich I hold 

to be a neuter comparative; thus, mazyd 

vidvaoy '‘the more (literally greater) wise.” 

301. As in the Latin comparative a suffix has raised 
itself to universal currency, which in Sanskrit and Greek 
is only sparingly applied, but was, perhaps, originally, 
similarly with the form in tar a, repo-g, in universal use ; so 
the German, the Sclavonic, and Lithuanian, in their degrees 
of comparison everywhere attach themselves to the more 
rare forms in Sanskrit and Greek; and indeed in the Gothic 
the suffix of the comparative shews itself in the same short- 
ened form in which it appears in the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, 
and Latin, in its combination with the superlative suffix 
(see §. 298. p. 395 &c.), namely, as is; and this most plainly 
in adverbs like mais, more,” whose con- [G. Ed. p. 416.] 
nection with comparatives in the Sanskrit, &c., I first pointed 
out in the Berk Jahrb. (May 1827, p. 742). We must divide, 
therefore, thus, ma-is ; and this word, as well in the base as 
in the termination, is identical with the Latin mag-is (corap. 
lj.eyicr-T 0 Si p. 402) ; whence it is clear that the Gothic form 
has lost a guttural (compare ma-jor and mag^ior), which, in 
mikils, “great” — which has weakened the old a to i — appears, 
according to the rule for the removal of letters (§. 87,), as k, 
Mais, therefore, far as it seems to be separated from 
it, is, in base and formation, related to the Zend maz-yo 
(from maz-yas)j which we have become acquainted with 
above (p. 415 G. ed.) in the sense of “more.” 

“Remark. — There are some other comparative adverbs 
in is, of which, the first time I treated of this subject, I 
was not in possession, and which Grimm has since 
(IIL 589, &c.) represented as analogous to mats. He has 
however, afterwards, 1. c. p. 88, agreed, with Fulda, in viewing 
hauhis, avayTepov, as the genitive of the positive hauhs, “ high.” 
Yet hauhis stands in exactly the same relation to liau- 
hiza, “the higher,” that mais does to maiza, “major.” 

• D D 2 
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Compared with the Zend maz-yo and Greek one 

might believe the 2 * in maiza belonged to the positive base, 
particularly as the Old High German adds a second compara- 
tive suillx to its adverb wier, answering to the Gothic maw 
(meriro, ‘ mojor ’) because in mer no formal expression of the 
comparative relation was any longer felt. Raihtis, which 
Grimm wishes to leave under the forms which, III. p. 88, 
are considered as genitive, seems to me properly to signify 
potius, or our rechter ; and I consider it, therefore, as a com- 
parative, although the Old High German rehtes, examined 
from the point of view of the Old High German, can only 
be a genitive, and the comparative adverb is rehtor. The 
comparative ga-raihtdza, 'justiovy which may be cited in 
Gothic, does not prevent the assumption that there may 
have been also in use a raihtiza, as in all adjectives 
iza may just as well be expected as d;:^a; for, together 
with the comparative adverb frum6z6, ^at first’ (R. xi. 35), 
occurs the superlative frumists. Perhaps, however, the 
genius of the Old High German language has allowed itself 
to be deceived through the identity of the comparative 
suffix is with the genitive termination z-s ; and taking some 
obsolete comparatives, which have been transmitted to it 
[G. Ed. p. 417.] for genitives, left them the 5, which, in 
evident comparatives, must pass into r ; but is also still re- 
tained as s in ivirs, 'pejus.' I prefer to consider, also, allisy 
‘ omnino; as a comparative, in order entirely to exclude the 
Gothic apparent genitive adverbs from the class of adjectives. 
In the Old High German, together with allesy ' omninOy exists 
allesy 'aliterj which, according to its origin, is an essentially 
different word — through assimilation from alyesy as above 
(p. 414 G. ed.) aKKo£ — in which the comparative termination, 
in the Latin ali-ter and similar adverbs, is to be observed. The 
probability that these forms, which, to use the expression, 
are clothed as genitives, are, by their origin, comparatives, 
is still further increased thereby, that together with eines^ 
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® semeU^ and anderes, ‘ aliter^ there occur, also, forms in the 
guise of superlatives, namely, emest, ‘once’ (see Graff, 
p. 329), and anderest, ‘again.’ Some comparative adverbs 
of this sort omit, in Gothic, the i of is; thus mm^s, 
‘less’ (compare minor, minus, for minlor, minius), perhaps 
vair-s, ‘worse,’ which is raised anew into vairsiza, "pejor, 
and may be connected with the Sanskrit avara, 'posterns, 
as above xeipo^v was compared with adhara ; seith-s, 
* amplius^ (from seifhu, ‘late’); and probably, also, suns, 
' statimd and anaks, ‘ subito,"' ” 

302. The comparative-suffix is required in Gothic, where 
the consonant s is no longer capable of declension,* an un- 
organic addition, or otherwise the sibilant would have been 
necessarily suppressed. The language, however, preserved 
this letter, as its meaning was still too powerfully per- 
ceived, by the favourite addition an, which we have seen 
above, though without the same urgent necessity, joined to 
participial bases in nd in their adjective state (§. 289.). As, 
then, s comes to be inserted between two [G. Ed. p. 418.] 
vowels, it must, by §. 86. (5.), be changed into : hence the 
modern theme MAI Z AN, from the original MATS, which 
has remained unaltered in the adverb. The nominative mas- 
culine and neuter are, according to §§. 140. 141., maiza, maizo. 
On the other hand the feminine base does not develope itself 
from the masculine and neuter base MAIZAN — as in general 
from the anorganic bases in an of the indefinite adjectives 


* A base in 5, as the abovementioned mais, would not be distinguished 
from the theme in all the cases of the singular, as also in the nominative and 
accusative plural, as, of final double the latter must be rejected (comp, 
drus, “ fall,"' for drus-s from drusa-s, §. 292. 1st Note). In the nominative 
and genitive singular, therefore, the form mais-s must have become mais ; 
just as, in the nominative and accusative plural, where alimmi-s comes 
from the theme aliman. The dative singular is, in bases ending in a con- 
sonant, without exception devoid of inflection ; and so is the accusative, 
in substantives of every kind. 
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no feminines arise — but to the original feminine base in 
which exists in the Sanskrit and Zend, an n is added, as in 
the participle present; thus MAIZEIN = §. 70.), from 

mah -j> em, answers to the Zend feminine base of the same 
import, masyehu and Sanskrit forms like 

ganyas-iy from gartyas. The nominative maizei may then, 
according to §. 142., be deduced from MAIZEIN, or may 
be viewed as a continuation of the form in Zend and San- 
skrit which, in the nominative, is identical with the theme 
(§. 137.); in which respect again the participle present 
(§. 290.) is to be compared. These two kinds of feminines, 
namely, of the said participle and the comparative, stand 
in Gothic very isolated ; but the ground of their peculiarity, 
which Jacob Grimm, III. 566, calls still undiscovered (com- 
pare 1 . 756), appears to me, through what has been said, to be 
completely disclosed ; and I have already declared my opinion 
[G. Ed. p. 419.] in this sense before."* The Old High German 


^ BerL Jahrb, May 1827, p. 743, &c. Perhaps Grimm had not yet, 
in the passage quoted above, become acquainted with my review of the 
two first parts of his Grammar ; since he afterwards (II. 650.) agrees with 
my view of the matter. I find, however, the comparison of the transition 
of the Gothic s into z with that of the Indian ^ s into ^ sh inadmis- 
sible, as the two transitions rest upon euphonic laws which are entirely 
distinct; of which the one, which obtains in the Gothic (§. 86. 5.), is just 
as foreign to the Sanskrit, as the Sanskrit (5. 21. and Gramm. Grit. lOP.) 
is to the Gothic. It is further to be observed, that, on account of the 
difference of these laws, the Sanskrit sh remains also in the superlative, 
where the Gothic has always st, not zt. In respect to Greek, it may 
here be further remarked, that Grimm, 1. c. p. 651, in that language, also, 
admits an original s in the comparative ; which he, however, does not 
look for after the v of kov, as appears from 299., but before it ; so that 
he wishes to divide thus as an abbreviation of ix^yl^cov ; and regards 

tbe f not as a corruption of the y, as Buttmann also assumes, but as 
a comparative character, as in the kindred Gothic ma-iza. The Greek 
<ar, er, would, according to this, appear identical with the unorganic Gothic 
an in MAIZAN ; while we have assigned it, in §. 299., a legitimate 
foundation, by tracing it back to the Sanskrit dns. 
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has brought its feminine comparatives into the more usual 
path, and gives, as corresponding to the Gothic minnizei, 
“the lesser'’ (fern.), not minniri but minnira. The Gothic 
sibilant, however, was, in the High German comparatives, in 
the earliest period transmuted into r, whence, in this respect, 
minniro, minnira, has more resemblance to the Latin minor 
than to the Gothic minniza, minnizeL 

303. The comparative suffix in the Gothic, besides is, 
iz-an, exhibits also the form 6s, 6z-an: it is, how'ever 
more rare ; but in the Old High German has become so 
current, that there are more comparatives in it in oro 
(nominative masculine), 6ra (nominative feminine and 
neuter), than in iro, ira, or ero, era. The few forms in 
OZAN which can be adduced in Gothic are, svinfhSza, 
(nominative masculine), frdddza, *'prudentiorA 
frumdza, prior, hJasoza, ^^hilarior,' garaihidza, ^'justior^' 
framcddrdza, '*provectior estate,'* nsdaudoza, soUicitior," 
unsvikunthdza, (Massmann, p. 47), and the ad- 

verbs sniumundds, “ crTrovSaiorepci)^,'* and alyaleiJcds, “ eTepo)^*' 
How, then, is the 6 in these forms to be explained, 
contrasted with the i of IS, IZAN? I believe only 
as coming from the long a of the Sanskrit strong themes 
vjdns or yans (§§. 299. 300.), with 6, according to rule, for 
^ d (§. 09.). If one starts from the latter [G. Ed. p. 420.] 
form, which, in the Zend, is the only one that can bo 
adduced, then, beside the nasal, which is lost also in the Latin 
and in the weak cases in the Sanskrit, ydns has lost in 
the Gothic either the d or the y which, when the 

d is suppressed, must be changed into a vowel. The 
Gothic 6s, 6z, and still more the Old High German dr, 
correspond, therefore, exactly to the Latin 6r in minor, 
minor As, for minior. There is reason to assume that, in 
the Gothic, originally y and 6 .existed in juxta-position to 
one another ; and that for minniza, “ the lesser,’’ wras used 
minnyoza, and for frodozo A' the more intelligent,” /roc/ytoi* 
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The forms which have lost the y are represented in Latin 
by minor, minus^ and plus, and those with 6 suppressed by 
mag-is. One cannot, however, in Gothic, properly require 
any superlatives in OSTA, nom. 6s(-s, corresponding to the 
comparatives in 6si 6z; because this degree in the San- 
skrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin always springs from the 
form of the comparative, contracted to is, isJi. It is, how- 
ever, quite regular, that, to the fnmd:^a, corresponds' 

a frumists, '‘primus^ not frumusts. To the remaining 
comparatives in oza the superlative is not yet adduced ; 
but in the more recent dialects the comparatives have 
formed superlatives with 6, after their fashion; and thus, 
in the Old High German, ost usually stands in the super- 
lative, where the comparative has or : the Gothic furnishes 
two examples of this confusion of the use of language, in 
lasivosts, infirmissimus'^ (1 Cor. xii, 22.), and armSsts, ** miser- 
rimus^^ (1 Cor. xv. 19 .). 

304 . In the rejection of the final vowel of the positive base 
before the suffixes of intensity the German agrees with the 
cognate languages; hence suf-iza, from SUTU*A‘ sweeV ; 

[G. Ed. p. 421.] hard'-iza, from HARDU, ‘^hard”; seith-s 
(thana-seiths, amplkis''), from SEITHU, '‘late’'; as in the 
Greek ))5/coi/ from 'HAY, and in the Sanskrit laghtyas from 
laglm, “light.” Ya is also rejected; hence spM'-iza, from 
SPEDYA, “late” (see p. 358, Note 7.); reiP-iza, from 
REIKYA, “rich.” One could not therefore regard the d, in 
forms hhefrddoza, as merely a lengthening of the a in FRO DA 
(§. 69.), as it would be completely contrary to the principle 
of these formations, not only not to suppress the final vowel 
of the positive base, but even to lengthen it. The expla- 
nation of the comparative 6 given at §. 303. remains therefore 
the only one that can be relied upon. 


^ The positive does not occur, but the Sanskrit swddu-s and Greek hbv-s 
lead us to expect a final y. 
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305. In the Old Sclavonic, according* to Dobrowsky, p. 332, 
&c., the comparative is formed in three ways, namely, 

(i) By masculine ii, feminine shi, neuter yee\ as, unii^ 
the better (m.) unshi, “ the better (f.) unyee, the best 
(n.), ” from a positive which has been lost, as batiza, melior, 
and dyeivcdv; and it is perhaps connected in its base with 
the latter, so that a may have become o (§. 255. a.), but u, 
as frequently occurs with n ; and this u, with the preceding 
0, has become u (s)* Mnii, ‘‘the lesser, (m.) fern, menshi 
neuter mnyee, spring, in like manner, from a positive which 
has been lost. Bolii, “ the greater,” fern, bohhi, neuter holyee, 
may be compared with the Sanskrit haliydn, “ the stronger ” 
(p. 396), fern, balzyasi, neuter balvyas.f For [G. Ed. p. 422.] 
holii is also used holyei; and all the remaining comparatives 
which belong to this class have yei for w, and thus answer 
better to the neuter form yee. If, as appears to be the case, the 
form yei is the genuine one, then ye answers to the Sanskrit 
yas oijyoryas^ hhu-yas, hi-yaSy &c. (§. 300.), and the loss of the 
s is explained by §. 255. (/.) : the final i of however, is the 
definitive pronoun (§. 284.), for comparatives always follow, 
in the masculine and neuter, the definite declension. In the 
feminine in shi it is easy to recognise the Sanskrit si of lyas-t 
or yas-Zf and herewith also the Gothic zei (oblique theme ZEIN, 


^ The a in dfjLelvcop appears to me to be privative ; so that fiehcop would 
seem to be a sister form to the Latin mimr, Gothic minniza, Sclavonic 
mnu ; and d^idvcov would properly signify the not lesser,” “ the not 
.more trifling.” Perhaps this word is also inherent in omnis; so tliat o 
for a would be the negation, which, in Latin, appears as in ; where it 
may be observed, that, in Sanskrit, a-sakrit^ literally “ not once,” has taken 
the representation of the meaning “ several times.” 

t The positive velii, with v for h and e for o, occurs only in this de- 
finite form (Dobr. p. 320) ; the primitive and indefinite form must be veL 
With respect to the stronger o corresponding to the weaker letter e 
(§.255. «.), holiX, in the positive, answers to the manner in which vowels 
are strengthened in Sanskrit, as mentioned at §, 298. 
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p. 418 G. ed.); that is to say, bol-shi, “the greater (fem.), 
corresponds to the Sanskrit baliyast, “ the stronger 

(f.),” and memhi, “ the lesser,” to the Gothic tninn-izei. While, 
therefore, the Sclavonic masculine and neuter have lost the s 
of the Sanskrit yas, the feminine has lost the ya of yas-t.* This 
feminine shi, also, in departure from (2) and (3), keeps free 
from the definite pronoun. There are some comparative 
adverbs in e, as the abbreviation of ye (§. 255. «.), which m 
like manner dispense with the definite pronoun ; thus, dae, 
“better”; bole, “greater”— in Servian MSS. unye, bolye; 

[G. Ed. p. 4-23.] pache, “ more," probably related to iraxiif, 
Tracro-cov; SO that (which is very obscure) the final vowel of 
pache for pach-ye, for reasons which have been given before, 
is, in fact, identical with the Greek uo of -Racr-aov, for Tracr-yov. 
The ch of pache may, according to p. 415 G. ed., be regarded 
as a modification of k, as the first o- of -nd(T<Jov has developed 
itself from %. Thus the C of dol^-yee, “ longer ” (neuter and 
adverbial), as euphonic representative of the y of dolg, dohja, 
dolcjo {longus, a, um), answers remarkably to the Greek ^ 
in pei'^wr, oAi'Cair, for pe/ywr, oA/ycov. That, however, the 
positive dolg is connected with the Greek SoAixds needs 
scarce to be mentioned. Somewhat more distant is the 
Sanskrit dirgha-s, of the same meaning, in which 

the frequently-occurring interchange between r and I is 


^ It may he proper here to call rememhrance to the past geiuxid, 
properly a participle, which in the strong cases vans, nom. masc. van for 
Ians, fem. usM, neuter vat (for vas), corresponds to the Sanskrit of the 
reduplicated preterite in vas. The Old Sclavonic has here, in the nomi- 
native masculine, where the s should stand at the end, lost this letter, 
according to (.255. (Z.), as by-v, ^^quifuit,” but by-vski, “ qucefidt” ; 
and in the masculine also, in preference to the comparative, the again 
appears in the ohlicine oases, because there, in the Sanskrit, after *e s 
follow terminations beginning with a vowel ; so in rek-sh, “ eum qui dixit, 
the sh corresponds to the Sanskrit vdiis-am, as rurud-vdhs-am, “ eum qui 
ploraviU^^ 
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to be noticed (§. 20.). The i of doKiyp^, however, shews 
itself, by the evidence of the Sclavonic and Sanskrit, to be 
an organic addition. Let garyee, pejiLSy'^' be compared 
with the Sanskrit gariyas, gravius^ from guru, “heavy” — 
according to Burnouf’s correct remark from garu, as this 
adjective is prononnced in Pali — through the assimilating 
influence of the final w, to which the kindred Greek I2apv£ has 
permitted no euphonic reaction. 

(2) The second, by far the most prevalent form of the 
Old Sclavonic comparative, is nominative masculine shii, 
feminine shay a, neuter shee. The i of shii is the definitive 
pronoun, which, in the feminine, is ya, and in the neuter e 
for ye (§§. 282. 284.). After the loss, then, of this pronoun, 
there remains s/ii, s/ia, she ; and these are abbreviations of 
shyo, shyCi shye^ as we have seen, p. 332, G. ed., the adjective 
base SINYO (nominative siny), before its union with the 
defining i, contracted to sini {sini-iy neuter sine-e for sinye-ye. 
The definite feminine of SINYO is sinya-ya; and as to the 
feminine comparatives not being shya-ya but sha-ya, this 
rests on the special ground that sibilants gladly free 
themselves from a following y, especially [G. Edl p. 4:24. j 
before a (Dobrow^sky, p. 12); so in the feminine nomi- 
natives dusha, susha^ chasha, for susya, &c. (Dobr. p. 279). 
The relation of the comparative form under discussion 
to the Sanskrit yas and Zend yas (p. 40l) 

is therefore to be taken thus, that the ya which precedes 
the sibilant is suppressed, as in the above feminines in 
shi; but for it, at the end, is added an unorganic FO, 
which corresponds to the Gothic-Litliuanian YA in the 
themes NIUYJ, NAUYA, “new,'” answering to nam, 
NOVU, NEO, Sclavonic NOVO. This adjunct YO has 
preserved the comparative sibilant in the masculine 
and neuter, which, in the first formation, must yield to 
the euphonic law, §. 255. (L) Examples of this se- 
cond formation are, un-shu, “the better (m.),” feminine 
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un-shaya, neuter un-shee; pust-shii from pust, theme PUSTO, 
“desert.” Hence it is clear that the final vowel of the 
positive base is rejected, as in all the cognate languages, 
however difficult the combination of the t with sh» Even 
whole suffixes are rejected, in accordance with §. 29S. ; as, 
glub-shii from glitboh '‘deep” (definite, sladshii 

from sladoh, “ sweet.”^ 

( 3 ) Masculine yeishii, feminine yehhaya, neuter yeishee ; 
but after sch, sh, and ch, di stands for yei : and this ai evidently 
stands only euphonically for yaz, since the said sibilants, as 

[G. Ed, p. 425.] has been already remarked, gladly divest 
themselves of a following y: hence blasch-aishu, “the 
better” (masculine), from blag (theme BLAGO), “good,”t 
since through the influence of the y following, gives 
way to a sibilant, which has subsequently absorbed 
the y\ compare oA/f-cor, for 6\ly-lo)Vy 6\iy-ya)v (p. 402): 
so tish-aishn, from tick (theme TICHO), “still,”! as in 
the Greek ddcr-crcov from ra'xyg. As example of the form 


I hold ko, whence in the nom. masc. A, for the suffix of the positive 
base, hut the preceding 0 for the final vowel of the lost primitive ; and 
this 0 corresponds either to. a Sanskrit a, according to §. 255. (a.), or to an 
^3“ ?z, according to §.255. (c.); for example, tano~k^ “ thin,^^ theme 
TANOKO^ corresponds to the Sanskrit tanu-s, “thin/’ Greek raw ; and 
8lado‘k to, the Sanskrit swddu-s, “ sweet, wdth exchange of the v for Z, 
according to §.20. Thus the above slad-shii shews itself to be originally 
identical, as well in the suffix of the positive as of the other degrees with 
the Greek -^b-Lccv and Gothic sut-iza (§. 304.), far as the external diffe- 
rence may separate them ; and to the Sclavonic is due, as to the truer 
preservation of the fundamental word, the preference above the Greek 
and Gothic, although, on account of the unexpected transition of the 
V into Z, the origin of the Sclavonic word is more difficult to recognise. 

t Dobrowsky says (p. 334) from hlagyi (this is the definite, see §.284.) : 
it is, however, evident that the comparative has not arisen from the adjec- 
tive compounded with a pronoun, hut from the simple indefinite one. 

X Compare the Sanskrit adverb tushnim^ “ still, silent,” and refer to 
§.255. (m.). 
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with yd, yun-ychhii, “junioiV’ from yun, may serve. 
Whence comes, then, the yet or at (for yai), which distin- 
guishes this formation from the second ? It might be sup- 
posed that to the first formation in yei, where, for example, 
also yun-yei, ‘‘the younger (m.),’' occurs, that of the 
second has also been added, as in Old High German 
merero, “ the greater (masculine), and in Gothic, probably, 
vairdza, “the worse"” (p. 405), are raised twice to the com- 
parative degree ; and as, in Persian, the superlatives in term, 
in my opinion, contain, as their last element, the compara- 
tive tydils, which forms, in the nominative masculine, 
lydn, and from this could be easily contracted to in. In 
Persian the comparative is formed through ter ; as, beJder, 

“ the better,'’ whence behtmn, the best.” Now it deserves 
remark, that in Old Sclavonic the formation before us fre- 
quently occurs with a superlative meaning, while in the 
more modern dialects the superlative relation is expressed 
through the comparative with nai, “ more,” prefixed (pro- 
bably from mat = Gothic mats, according to §. 225. l). The 
only objection to this mode of explanation [G. £d. p. 426.1 
is this, that the element of the first formation ye-i has not 
once laid aside the definitive pronoun i, which is foreign 
to the comparative ; so that therefore in yun-yei-shii the 
said pronoun would be contained twice. There is, how- 
ever, another way of explaining this yetshn or {y)ais}iii, 
namely, as an exact transmission of the Sanskrit lyas or yas, 
from which the second formation has only preserved the 
sibilant ; but the third, together with this letter, may have 
retained also that which preceded. Still, even in this method, 
the i of yei, (y)a', is embarrassing, if it be not assumed that 
it owes its origin to a transposition of the z of zya, 

306. As to the remark made at p. 400, that among the 
European languages the Greek only has preserved the 
nasal, which the Sanskrit shew^s in the strong cases of the 
comparative suffix tydns, I must here admit a limitation in 
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favour of the Lithuanian, which, exceeding in this point 
the Greek, continues not only the nasal, ^ but also the com- 
parative sibilant through all the cases. For an example, 
gerhnis, “the better (m.), may serve, with which we would 
compare the Sansknt gariyarimm, '' graviorem" (nominative 
gar'iyrhi)- It may be, but it is not of much consequence 
to us, that geresnis and gnriydns (strong theme) are also 
connected in the positive base ; so that, as according lo 
p. 398, in Greek and Gothic goodness is measured by depth, 
in Lithuanian it is measured by weight. The Sanskrit com- 
parative under discussion means, also, not only ‘‘heavier,'' 
or “ very heavy," but also, according to Wilson, “ highly 
venerable." In order, however, to analyze the Lithuanian 
geresnis, we must observe that geresnis stands for geresnias, 
and the theme is clearly GERESNIA; hence genitive 
geresnio, dative geresniam ; as giro, get dm, from gera-s, 

[G. Ed. p. 427-1 The termination ia, therefore — for which 
ya might be expected, the y of which, as it appears for 
the avoiding of a great accumulation of consonants, has 
been resolved into i — corresponds to the unorganic addi- 
tion which we, p. 411, have observed in Sclavonic compara- 
tives. We have now geresn remaining, which I regard 
as a metathesis from geTens,\ through which w^e come 
very near the Sanskrit gariydiis. But we come still 
nearer to it through the observation, that, in Lithuanian, e 
is often produced by the euphonic influence of a preceding 
y or i (§. 193). We believe, therefore, that here also Ave 
may explain geresn as from geryasn (geryans), and further 
recall attention to the Zend masy^hi (§. 300.). 

* In the Lith. comparative adverbs like daugiaus, more,” jnasaus^ 
‘Gess,” I regard the u as the vocalization of the n; thus daugiaus from 
daugians, where mns=:Skr* hjdns of the strong cases. 

t This has been already alluded to by Grimm (III. 635, Note ♦), who 
has, however, given the preference to another explanation, by which esnis 
is similarly arrived at with the Latin issimus 
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The emphasis upon the e of geresnis may be attibutable 
to the original length in the Sanskrit strong theme gariydns. 
Hence the astonishing accuracy may justly be celebrated 
with which the Lithuanian, even to the present day, con- 
tinues to use the Sanskrit comparative suffix lydiis, or 
rather its more rare form preferred in Zend ydiis. 

307. The Lithuanian superlative suffix is only another 
modification of the comparative. The nasal, that is to 
say, which in the latter is transposed, is, in the superlative, 
left in its original place : it is, however, as often happens, 
resolved into and to the s which ends the theme in 
the Sanskrit, wffiich, in Lithuanian, is not declinable (§. L^S.), 
is added ia : hence GERAUSIA, the nominative of which, 
however, in departure from gertmiSf has dropped, not the 
a, but the i ; thus gemusa-s, gen. gerausiOf and, in the femi- 
nine, gerausaf gerausios ; in which forms, [G. Ed. p. 428.] 
contrary to the principle which is very generally followed 
in the comparative and elsewhere, the i has exercised no 
euphonic influence. 

‘‘Remark. — With respect to the Sanskrit gradation- 
suffixes tara^ tama, I have further to add, that they also oc- 
cur in combination with the inseparable preposition ut ; 
hence ut-tarciy ‘ the higher, ** utAamaf Hhe highest,' as above 
(§. 295.) af4ima, and in Latin exAimus, inAlmus. I think, 
however, I recognise the base of iit-tara, ut-tama. in the 
Greek vg of va-repog, vcr-Tarog, with the unorganic spir. asp., 
as in eKarepog, corresponding to the Sanskrit ^Jcafara-s, and 
with cr from t (compare §. 99.), in which it is to be remarked 
that also in the Zend for ut-tara, ut-tamay according to 
§. 102,, usAaray usAemay might be expected. 


^ Comp. jj. 255. ; in addition to which it may be here further 

remarked, that in all probability the u also in Gothic conjunctives like 
haitauy hailiaityau^ is of nasal origin. 
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308. I. In the designation of the number one great dif- 
ference prevails among the Indo-European languages; 
which springs from this, that this number is expressed by 
pronouns of the 3d person, whose original abundance 
affords satisfactory explanation regarding the multiplicity 
of expressions for one. The Sanskrit eAa, whose com- 
parative we have recognised in the Greek eKarepo^, is, in 
my opinion, the combination of the demonstrative base e, 
of which hereafter, with the interrogative base ha^ which 
also, in combination with api^ “also"’ (nom. masc, /cffp?), 
signifies whoever’^; and even without this apU if an in- 
terrogative expression precedes, as Bhagavad-Gita, 11. 21, 
^ "^rnyffT ^f^iT 'kaihan sa punishaJi 

Pdrtha kan glidtmjati hanti kam, “ How can this person, O 
Partha, cause one to be slain, (or) slay one ? ” TheZend a5»a>a 5 
[G. Ed. p, 429.] cera, is connected with the Sanskrit pro- 
nominal adverbs era, “also,’’ “only,” &c., and dvam, “so,” of 
which the latter is an accusative, and the former, perhaps, 
an instrumental, according to the principle of the Zend lan- 
guage (§. 158.). The Gothic am -5, theme AINA, onv einer, 
is based on the Sanskrit defective pronoun ma (§. 72.) whence, 
among others, comes the accusative masculine ena-m, “ this.” 
To this pronominal base belongs, perhaps, also the Old Latin 
oinos, which occurs in the Scipionian epitaphs, from which 
the more modern unus may be deduced, through the usual 
transition of the old d into u, which latter is lengthened 
to make up for the i suppressed. Still unus shews, also, a 
surprising resemblance to the Sanskrit una-s, which pro- 
peidy means “ less,” and is prefixed to the higher numerals 
in order to express diminution by one ; as, unavinshatif 
'' undeviginti” unatrinshat, “ undetrigintal This could 
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not liave appeared in Latin, more accurately retained than 
under the form of unU'S, or, more anciently, uno-s. The 
Greek 'EN is founded, it is highly probable, in like manner, 
on the demonstrative base ina, and has lost its final 
vowel, as the Gothic AINA, in the masculine nominative 
ains : with respect to the e for e compare eKarepo^, On the 
other hand, o?or, ‘‘ iinicus"' if it has arisen from olvog compare 
oinos), as jue/fw from ixet^ova, has retained the Indian diph- 
thong more truly, and has also preserved the final vowel 
of ena. If ovog, the number one in dice, really lias 
its name from the idea of unity, one might refer 
this word to the demonstrative base ana^ Sclavonic 
ONO (nominative on, ^Hhat”), wdiich also plays a part 
in the formation of words, where ovy] corresponds to 
the Sanskrit suffix and (feminine of the masculine and 
neuter ana)y if it is not to he referred to the medial 
participle in ana, as pLovyj to mdna. The Old Sclavonic, yedin, 
one,’’ is clearly connected wdth the Sanskrit ddU ^^the 
first,” with y which has been prefixed according to 255. (? 2 .) : 
on the other hand, in the Lithuanian wiena-s, [G. Ed. p. 430.] 
if it is connected with the Gothic AINA and Sanskidt Jir{ 
ina, an unorganic w has been prefixed. In regard to 
to the ie for d compare, also, iviesAe, “ knowledge,” with 

vedmi, “ I know.” 

Remark.—The German has some remarkable expres- 
sions, in which the number one lies very much concealed 
as to its form, and partly, too, as to its idea : they are, in 
Gothic, hailis, “one-eyed,^’ hanfs, “one-handed, halls^ 
“lame,” and halbs, “half.” In all these words the num- 
ber one is expressed by ha ; and in this syllable I recog- 
nise a corruption of the abovementioned Sanskiit ka for 

Ska, “ one,” which is founded on the universal rule 
for the mutation of consonants (§. 87.). It would bo 
erroneous to refer here to the Zend ha of 
hn-kh'et, “ once ” (Sanskrit sakrit), as the Zend h 

E K 
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stands, without exception, for the Sanskrit iff s, to which 
the h in Gothic never corresponds.’^ J. Grimm compares 
haihfi with c(Bcus (II. 316), not with the purpose of following 
out the origin of these cognate words, but in order to 
prove the transition of the tenuis into the aspirate ; for the 
simple aspiration stands in Gothic instead of hh, which 
is wanting. These words are, however, so far connected, 
that, in both, the word eye is contained. It is only the 
question whether the one-eyed in Latin has also lost the 
other eye, and if the blind {ccecus), in regard to etymology, 
has not preserved one eye left. This appears to me 
more probable than that the blind in Gothic should reco- 
ver his sight, though but with one eye. The theme of 
haihs is HAIHA : one may, then, divide HAIHA into 
HA-IHA or into H-AIRA; thus the latter portion of this 
compound word is assuredly connected with the word 
aksha, “eye,” in Sanskrit, which only occurs at the end of 
compounds ; so that of the compounded ksh only the first 
portion is left, wdiile the Zend asJu, ‘‘eye’’ — which, in 
like manner, I have found only at the end of compound words, 
as csvas-aslnniy “ the six-eyed ” — has pre- 

served the last element : the Latin ociis, however (the primi- 
tive base of oculus\ preserves only the first like the Gothic. I f 
in HAIHA the diphthong at is left entirely to the share of the 
eye, we must assume that the a is introduced through the 
euphonic influence of the h (§. 82.), and that AIHA stands for 
[G. Ed. p. 431.] and this for AHA; as fimf ivom 

Vi^pancha; fidvor from^j^T chatwdr. But if the a of HAIHA 
is allotted to the numeral, which appears to me more correct, 
then the h in this word has not introduced any euphonic a, 
because, with the aid of the first member of the compound, the 


* Connected, however, with this designation of “one/’ which is taken 
from the pronominal base sa (Greek 6), may be the Greek d in d- 7 rXovs. 
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disposition of the h to ai was already satisfied. We must 
further recall attention to the Latin codes, in which, 
however, the notion of unity is evidently represented only 
by the c, for the o must be left to the odes as a derivative 
from ociilus : ccecus, however, if cb is the correct way of 
writing, and if the number one is contained therein, would 
spring from cadcus; and the Indian a, therefore, is weak- 
ened, as in Gothic, to i, which, in Latin compounds, is the 
usual representative of an a of the base (§. 6.). Let us 
now examine the one-handed. Its theme is, in Gothic, 
HA UFA, nominative abbreviated haiifs ; so that here, as in a 
skein, two bases and a pronominal remnant, as mark of case, 
lie together. The numeral is here the most palpable ele- 
ment: it is more difficult to search out the hand. In the 
isolated state no theme nfa could be expected ; but in com- 
pounds, and also in prefixed syllables of reduplication, 
a radical vowel is often rejected ; as, in the Sanskrit 
“ we went,’’ of the root nn gam, only gm is 
left ; and in the Greek, 'irlirroi for Tmcerco, IIET, which corre- 
sponds to the Sanskrit tf w pat, “ to fall,” is abbreviated to 
TTT. We shall, therefore, be compelled to assume that a vowel 
has fallen out between the n and/ of JSA-NFA, If it was an i 
w^hich was displaced, then NIFA might pass as a transposi- 
tion of the Sanskrit irrftl? pdni, ‘‘hand,” with f for p, accord- 
ing to §. 87. In HA-LTA, 'Tame ” — nominative halts — must 
ha again pass for a numeral, and hadta may originally signify 
" oneTooted,” for it is (Mark ix. 45.) opposed to the Gothic 
(vans fdiuns habandin, "having two feet,” where it is said 
^ it is better for thee to enter into life with one foot, than 
having two feet to be cast into hell,’ It is at least certain, 
that a language which had a word for one-footed would 
very fitly have applied it in this passage. If the last element, 
however, in HA-LTA means the foot, we must remember 
that, in Sanskrit, several appellations of this member are 
derived from roots which mean “ to go.” Now, tliere is, in 

E E 2 
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Gothic, a root LITH, “to go,” with an aspirated /, indeed: 
but in compounds the consonants do not always remain 
on the same grade which they adopt in the simple word ; 

[G. Ed. p. 432.] e,g. the t of qiiatuor appears as d in many 
derivatives and compounds, without this d thereby dissembling 
its original identity with the t of quatuor and cliatur. 
So, then, HA-LTA may stand for HA-LITHA ; and it may 
be remarked, that from the root LIT comes, also, Uthus, “the 
limb,’* as that wdiich is moveable. Before I pass on to 
the explanation of halh, I must mention that J. Grimm 
divides the pronoun selher^ as it appears to me very pro- 
perly, into two parts; so that the syllable si of the 
Gothic silba devolves on the reciprocal [scLna, sz-s, si-k). 
With respect to the last portion, he betakes himself to 
a verb leiban, “to remain,” and believes that silba may, 
perhaps, have the meaning of “that which remains in 
itself, enduring.” Be this as it may, it is clear that halbs 
— the theme is HALBA — might be, with equal right, divided 
into two parts ; and it appears to me, that, according to its 
origin, this word can have no better meaning than, per- 
haps, “containing a part”; so that the ideas one and a 
part, remnant, or something similar, may be therein ex- 
pressed, and, according to the principle of tlie Sanskrit 
possessive compounds, the notion of the possessor must be 
supplied, as in the already explained haihs, “having one 
eye.” In the Gothic, also, laiba means “ remnant.” It 
scarcely needs remark, that hath is no original and simple 
idea, for which a peculiar simple word might be ex- 
pected, framed to express it. The half is one part o^the 
whole, and, in fact, equal to the absent part. The Latin 
dimidius is named after the middle through wdiich the division 
w^ent. The Zend has the expression A35;oA5y naema, for halh, 
according to a euphonic law for nema, which in Sanskrit, 
among other meanings, signifies “ part this is probably 
the secondary meaning^ and the half, as part of the whole, 
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the original. If it is so, nema appears to me a very 
ingenious designation for a half, for it is a regular contrac- 
tion of ^ na, ** not,'' and ^ ima, “ this or that and the 
demonstrative therefore points at the ‘‘this or that ” portion 
of the whole excluded by the negative na. In Sanskrit, 
hath is termed, among other appellations, sdmU in 
which one recognises both the Latin semi and the Greek 
and the three languages agree in this also, that they use 
this word only without inflection at the beginning of com- 
pounds. As to its origin, sdmi may be viewed as a 
regular derivative from ^ sama, equal," similar," by a 
suffix i, by which the suppression of the final vowel, and 
widening of the initial vowel of the primitive, become neces- 
sary. If this explanation is well founded, [G. Ed. p. 433.] 
then in this designation of halb only one part of the whole, 
and, indeed, one equal to the deficient part, w'ould be ex- 
pressed, and the sdmi would be placed as erepov over 
against the deficient erepov ; and the Sanskrit and German 
supply each other s deficiencies, so that the former expresses 
the equality, the latter the unity, of the part ; L e. each of 
the two languages only semi-expresses the half. As to 
the relation, however, of the Greek yjpicrv^ to r/gf, it follows 
from what has been already said — that the latter is not an 
abbreviation of the former, but the former is a derivation 
from the latter ; and indeed I recognise in crv the Sanskrit 
possessive swa^ suus,'' which, remarkably enough, in Zend 
enters into combinations with numerals with the meaning 
part"; e.g. ihri-shvcu “a third part," 

chnthru-shva, “a fourth part.” In the accusative these 
words, according to §. 42., are written ifin-sliu-m, 

chathru-shumy of which the last member comes 
very near to the Greek crw of ^picrw. "'H|U/-crus' means 
therefore, “having one equal part,” and the simple 
means only the equal. The Sanskrit designation of “ the 
whole " deserves further to be mentioned, sa-kala-Sy 
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which, as signifying that which joins the parts and unites them, 
is opposed to the German halb as applying to one part, and 
in a measure furnishes a commentary and guarantee for the 
correctness of my view of the latter. The word saJcala 
consists, though this is scarcely perceptible, of ^ sa, '' with,'' 
and cF^T Mdy “ part;’ so that, if the latter is regarded 
in the dual relation— and the last member of a compound 
may express each of the three numbers — sakala ex- 
presses that in which the two parts are together. Thus the 
word sara-agra, full,’’ is used especially in regard to 
the moon, as a body with points, i. e. that in which the two 
points touch one another. Transposed into Greek relations of 
sound sakala-s would give, perhaps, o/caAos*, or oKeXog, or 
oKoXog; but from this the present oXog has rejected the middle 
syllallable, as is the case in Kopog, Kovpog, compared with 
ojrRTTTET kumdra-s, ‘‘a boy.” 

o 

309. II. The theme of the declension is, in Sanskrit, dwa, 
which is naturally inflected with dual terminations : the 
Gothic gives for it /m, according to §. 87., and inflects it, in 
the want of a dual, as plural, but after the manner of pronouns; 

[G. Ed. p. 484.] nominative tvai, tvos, tva ; dative tvaim; ac- 
cusative (vans, thvd.% tva.^ The Sanskrit displays in the dual 

* One would expect tv6, on account of the form being monosyllabic 
(§.231.). In the genitive masculine and neuter I should look for tvi-ze, 
after the analogy of “ horum^' from THA,ot tvaize, according to the 

analogy of the definite adjectives (§.287. p. 374 G. ed.), and according to the 
common declension tv*-e (p. 276). However, the form tvaddye occurs three 
times in the sense of diiorum ; whence it is clear that the genitive of the 
base TVA was no longer in use in the time of Ulfila. The form tmddy^-e 
belongs to a theme TVADDYA (as hary’-S from HARYA), and appears, 
from the ordinal number, which in Sanskrit is dwi-t'lya for dwa-trya^ to 
have introduced itself into the cardinal number. From tvaddye^ by 
rejecting both the d—oi which one is, besides, superflnous — and by 
changmg the y into a vowel, we arrive at the Old High German zueid, 
according to Isid. zueiyo^ as fior itomjidvor; also definite, zuei^rd^ which, 
in Gothic, would be tvaddyaizL Grimm appears, on the other hand, to 

have 
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no difference between the pronominal declension and the 
ordinary one, and dwdu is declined like vrikdu (p. 274), 
dwe feminine like dkdre (p. 2S5), and dive neuter like ddne 
(p. 276). As, however, the notions of number are much 
akin to those of the pronouns; and as alpa, ‘‘a little,'’ 
forms, in the nominative plural masculine, ^^alpe (§. 22S.); 
so from the masculine theme dwa, if it had a plural, 
might be expected dwe, to which, according to 78., the 
Gothic tvai would correspond, which it is not requisite 
to regard like adjectives terminating similarly, as if com- 
pounded with a definite pronoun, espe- [G. Ed. p. 435.] 
eially as a genitive tvaize, which would make the latter 
view necessary, does not occur. To tvai corresponds, also, 
bai, “both,’’ from the theme BA, neuter 6a, dative haim, accu- 
sative masculine bans, which is to be deduced through 
aphseresis from the Sanskrit base nbha, Old Sclavonic oba 
(nominative and accusative dual), from the base OBO. In 
Zend the masculine of the number two is dva (for dvd, 
§. 208.), with which the Old Sclavonic dva is identical, while the 
feminine neuter dvye answers to the Sanskrit dwe (§. 255. e.). 
The Zend neuter is duye, with euphonic y (§. 43.), and the v 
resolved into u. In the Greek and Latin Bvw, §vo, duo, the 


have taken occasion, from the Old High German forms, to suppose a 
Gothic tvaiye and tvaiaize, in which I cannot agree with him. The Old 
Northern, hy exchanging the dental medials with gutturals, gives tvaggya 
for the Gothic tvaddye. In the accusative plural feminine is found, in 
Gothic, together with ivos also tveiknos^ which presupposes a masculine and 
neuter base TVEIHNA, fern. TVEIHNO; and m which the an- 
nexed HNA reminds us of the appended pronoun ^ sma, discussed 
at §. 165. &c., which, by metathesis, and with the alteration of the s into 
A, has in Prakrit and Pali taken the form mha (comp. §, 169.). On this 
Gothic TVEIHNA is based the Old High German nominative and 
accusative masculine zuem with loss of the h. The feminine, however, 
appears in Old High German free from this addition, and is in the nomi- 
native and accusative zub, also abbreviated zua (comp. J.60.). 
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old V is, in the same way, resolved into the ii, but the final 
vowel of the base is not abandoned: §vo) answers to the 
Vedic masculine dwci (§. 208.); but in distinguishing the 
genders the Greek is surpassed by the Latin and the 
other European sister languages. The Lithuanian has du 
in the nominative masculine, and divi in the nominative 
feminine; with the closer explanation of which, and 
tlieir dual declension, we will not here occupy ourselves 
further. It is, however, to be remarked of the Sanskrit nu- 
meral, that the a of dwa is, in the beginning of compounds, 
weakened to i (compare §. 6.): hence dwi, which is repre- 
sented by the native grammarians as the proper theme 
(comp, p. 102). The Greek, in which is inadmissible, 
gives in its stead 5/; hence, dwimdtn (theme), 

“having two mothers.'’ The Zend and Latin agree in 
the corruption of this divi very remarkably, in this point, 
that they have both dropped the d and have both hardened 
the V to b; hence A5yA5^^j^jA5Q^ “with two 

nipples,’’ like biceps, hidens, and others. From this abbre- 
viated h}^ comes, in both languages, also the adverb bis, 
“twice,” in contrast to the Sanskrit dwis and Greek 
the Greek di, however, in compounds, cannot be re- 
garded as an abbreviation of as is wont to be done. 
The German dialects, with exception of the Old High Ger- 
[G. Ed. p. 436.] man, require, according to §. 87., tvl for dvi, 
as the initial member of compounds ; this is furnished by the 
Anglo-Saxon in compound words like tvi-fke, ''hipes,'' tvi- finger, 
''duos digitos longiis'' tvi-hive, " bicolor The Old High 
German gives zui {=zwi) or cjid ; e, g, zui-beine, bipes,'' 
quifialt, '^duplex'' (Grimm III. 956.). The adverb zuiro, 
more fully zuiror, also qiiiro^ “ twice,” belongs, according to 
its formation, but not without the intervention of another 
word, to the above dwiS) Si£, bis ; but it is clear, from the 
Old Northern tvis-var, that ro has arisen from sva by 
apocope of the a and vocalization of the v, perhaps more 
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anciently to w, and thence to o (§.77.) as in deo (also diu)f 
a servant,” genitive diwe-s, from the base DlWd. 
Whence comes, however, the Old Northern s.var, which 
occurs also in thrisvar, “thrice,” and with which the En- 
glish C€ in tivicey thrice, is connected. I believe that 
the .9, which precedes the var, is certainly identical with 
the s of dtvis, dig, and tris, Tptg, but the an- 

nexed var corresponds to the Sanskrit substantive vara, 
which signifies period and time; hence ekavdra, “once” 
(see Haughton), and vdramvdram, “repeatedly.” Hence 
comes the Persian bar, e.g, bdr-i^ “once”; and as the 
original meaning of this Tvord is “time,” and w^e have 
already seen, in Persian, the transition of the v into b, we 
may hence very satisfactorily explain the Latin her in 
the names of months; and Septem-ber, therefore, is literally 
the seven-time, Le, the seventh time-segment of the year. 
But to return to the Old Northern svar, in trisvar, thrisvar, 
which we must now divide into tris-var, thris-var, accord- 
ing to the explanation wdiich has been given, the idea of 
time, is expressed therein twice, which is not surprising, 
as in the Old High German mMro, also mentioned above, 
the comparative suffix is twice contained, because it is no 
longer felt the first time, by the genius of the language, 
with sufficient clearness. As then, in Old High German, 
first the r, and more lately also the o (from v), of s-var has 
been dropped, v/e see, in the Middle High [G. Ed. p. 437.] 
German drir, from dris, the form again returned into the 
original limits of the Sanskrit-Greek tris* 

310. Ill, The theme is, in the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Lithuanian, and Old Sclavonic, TRI) whence in the 
Gothic, according to §. 87., TEUI, and exactly the same in 
Zend, according to another Taw of sound (§. 47.). The 
declension of this base is, in most of the languages 
mentioned, perfectly regular: it is only to be remarked 
of the Gothic, in which, however, all the cases cannot be 
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adduced, that on account of the word being monosyllabic, 
the i is not suppressed before vowel terminations, but 
becomes iy (compare the Pali, §. 226.) : hence the genitive 
thriy-e, and nominative neuter thriy-a f§. 233.). Besides 
these, the dative thri-m and the accusative thri-ns may be 
cited. The Sanskrit forms the genitive from an extended 
theme iraya, hence trayd-n-dm ; while the Zend thry-aiim 
or thray-anm comes from the original base. Both lan- 
guages, however, agree in this, that tri, thru is 
only a theme of the masculine and neuter ; and althougli, 
according to its termination, it might quite as well be 
assigned to the feminine, nevertheless the feminine num- 
ber has an appellation peculiar to it, which is rather 
diffei'ent from /n, thru of which the theme is tisar (f?T^ 
tisri, §. L), the a of which, in the Sanskrit nominative, 
accusative, and vocative, is irregularly suppressed ; hence 
ffTHH for Hsaras, Zend tisar 6. 

[G. Ed. p. 438,] 311. IV. The Sanskrit feminine theme 

chatasar {chatasri) follows the analogy of the tisar 
just mentioned ; and the similarity between the two forms is 
so great that it appears, which is perhaps the fact, that the 
number three is contained in the fourth numeral; so 
that tisr-as v^ould be a weakened form of tasr-as, and 
the cha prefixed to the number four would be identical 
with the particle, which means “ and,” and which, in other 
places, is attached to the end of the word. If one wished 
to press still farther into the deep mystery of the appel- 
lations of numbers, one might moot the question whether 

With this extended theme one may compare the Old High German 
nominative masculine drie in Isidor, which belongs to a theme DRIA^ 
with pronominal declension. The feminine drio, from the base DRl O, 
of the same sound, presupposes in like manner a masculine and neuter 
theme BRIA, 

t In the accusative, tisras is more organic than tisris, as it must 
stand according to the common rule fcomp. 5.242.). 
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the syllables tasa in the theme cha-ta-sar, might not be 
considered as identical with the demonstrative bases of the 
same sound. I do not tliink, at least, that any language 
whatever has produced special original words for the 
particular designation of such compound and peculiar 
ideas as three, four, five, &c. ; and as the appellations of 
numbers resist all comparison with the verbal roots,"'^ the 
pronominal roots remain the only means by which to 
explain them. Without attempting to resolve the diffi- 
culties in the individual numbers, we will express the 
conjecture, that the operation of speech with regard to 
the numbers might originally be expounded nearly in 
this manner — that one might perhaps say, “it, this, that, 
and it, and this,’’ &c. : thus the pronouns might actually 
suffice better than they appear to do in the forms of 
numerals which lie before us. But an obscuration of 
the original clearness of this method, which would occur 
in the course of time, w’ould be owing also [Gr. Ed. p. 439.] 
to this, that a simple or compound word might undertake im- 
mediately to designate this or that number, and no other 
one, though equally adapted to denote it. 

312 . The masculine and neuter of the number four have, 
in Sanslqit, ^^(x^Zchatwdr as the strong theme, and^RT chatur 
as the weakt ; hence, nom. masc, chatwar-as, accus. chatur~as, 
nom. accus. voc. neut. chatwdr-i the gen. masc. and neut. 
IS irregularly chatur-n-dm for cliatur-dm, since, according 
to the analogy of bases terminating with a vowel, a nasal 


^ Only in three might one perhaps think of the Sanskrit root K 
“ trans-gredi^’^ and consider three, therefore, as the more (than two). 
This verbal notion of passing over, adding, is, however, also the only pos- 
sible one which could be blended with the names of numbers. 

t To §. 129. is further to be added, that from the strong theme springs 
also the form of the nom., acc., and voc. plural of the neuter; while this 
kind forms the whole singular and dual from the weak theme. 
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is introduced (§. 246.). In the Zend the strong theme is 
chathwdr, according to §. 47. ; hence, nom. masc. 
chathwdro ; and the weak theme is, by trans- 
position, chathru ; as, chathru-rndhim, “ four months'’’ 

(accus. sing.), Vend. S. p. 248. For the Sanskrit genitive 
chaturnarrif we find chathriisnanm (1. c. 

pp. 204 and 206, with a inserted, chathriisa- 

nanm)^ but in the beginning of compound words it is 
more frequently found g7A5Qxf<^A5^ chathware ; so that the 
weakening consists merely in the shortening of the d, and, 
according to §.44., an e is added to the r; as chcdware- 
paithtanydo, “ of her with four teats ” (gen. fern., Vend. S. 
p. 83). As to the European sister languages, one must 
expect, according to §. 14., for ch, gutturals and labials, 
hence, in Gothic fidvdr, and aspirates for smooth letters, 
according to §.87. This is based on the strong theme 
chatu'dTf but in the state of declension extends the 
theme by an unorganic i, hence dative fidvorUm, the only 
adduceable case. In Old Northern the nom. masc. is Jidri-r. 

[G. Ed. p. 440.] The original theme fidvdr appears in the 
coxnpoxmd fidvdr-ticjuns, “forty" (accus.): on the other hand, 
fiduT in fidiiT-ddgs, “,four days,” is referable to the Indian 
v/eak theme chatur; whence, how^ever, it should not be 
said that the weak theme of the German, Lithuanian, and 
Sclavonic has been brought from an Asiatic original site, 
for it was as easy for the Gothic, by suppressing the last 
vowel but one, to contract its fidvdr to fidur — like thiu-s 
“ servant/’ from thiva-s, gen. thivi-s — as for tlie Sanskrit to 
abbreviate chatwdr to chatur. The Lithuanian theme fol- 
lows the example of abbreviation in its interior, but 
extends the theme at the end; the masc. nom. is keturi, 
and the feminine keturios : KE TURJA serves the latter as 
theme: the masculine keturi is analogous with geri, “the 
good” (see p. 251, Note J), and therefore has KETURIE, 
euphonic for KETURIA, as. its base. The genitive and 
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accusative masculine keturi-u, keturi-s, proceed from the base 
KETURL The Old Sclavonic gives CHETYRIas the mas- 
culine and feminine theme, and inflects the masculine like 
GOSTlf and the feminine like KOSTI (p. 349); hence nom. 
chetyry-e, chetyri, just as in the third numeral triy-e, '‘tri and 
the feminine form may, in both, represent also the masculine, 
and always supplies the neuter. But the collective chet- 
VPTO, and the ordinal number chetverty-i^ stand in closer 
agreement with the Indian strong theme chativdr : 

the Latin quatuoTf also, which, in disadvantageous comparison 
with the cognate languages, has lost the capability of declen- 
sion, and the Greek recrcrap-egt rerrap-eg, rest on the strong 
cliotivdras ; so that Terrapeg, just like the Pali form 
chattdrdt has gained its last t by assimilatson of the 
semi- vowel. The Prakrit form, also, which I am not able 

to quote, will scarcely be other than chatfdro (comp. §.300 
p. 414 G. ed.). With regard to the initial t let reference be 
made to §.14., by which this t is accommo- [G. Ed. p. 441 ] 
dated with the Molic Triavpegy which refers itself to the weak 
theme chatur. With the Zend transposition of the weak 
theme to chathru (p. 439 G. ed.), at the beginning of compounds, 
agrees surprisingly the Latin qiiadrUi in quadntpes and other 
words. The adverbial 5, by which thvh, twice,” and 
tris, Zend thris, “ thrice,'’ are formed, is, in the San- 
skrit chatuT, suppressed by the rule of sound mentioned 
in §. 94.; hence chafur, “four times,” for chaturs. That 
the latter has originally existed one learns from the Zend 
transposed form -t^>7(3A5^ chathrus. The Latin has already, 
in the number three, without being forced by a compulsory 
law, dropped the 5, and hence ter and quater appear only 
as internal modifications of the cardinal numbers. 

313. V. Sanskrit panchany Zend pancharL 

Lithuanian penk?,^ Greek irevre, iEolic Tcepite, Gothic 


^ This is the nommative masculine ; the feminine is penkios, and holds 

the 
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Latin qiiinque, Old Sclavonic pyctyA The Sanskrit- 
Zend panchan is the theme, and the genders are not dis- 
[G. Ed. p. 442.] tinguished in this and the following num- 
bers ; hence the nominative, accusative^ and vocative have 
always singular neuter forms (therefore paiic/iu, according to 
§. 139.) : the other cases shew plural terminations; as, geni- 
tive panchdndm, Zend pancliananm 

(Vend. S. p. 52). By this irregularity in the declension the 
Sanskrit and Zend prepare us in a measure for complete want 
of inflection in Greek and Latin. Moreover, it is remark- 
able that not one of the European languages will at all recog- 
nise the final nasal, while, nevertheless, that of saptan. 
navarii and daian is found also in Gothic and Lithuanian ; 
and in Lithuanian, also, that of ashtan, “eight"’ 

(asztdmi). The Greek has frequently preserved an old a 


the same relation to it that keturios does to keturi (p. 428). The same 
obtains with the appellations of the numbers 6, 7, 8, 9, of which we give 
only the masculine. 

* Occurs only uninflected : in the declined theme, the unorganic addi- 
tion of an i must be expected, as in FIB TOUT ; and as is also actually 
the case in Old High German in this number, and the appellations for the 
six to ten inclusive. In Gothic, however, occur also saihs, dbun^ 

Seven, dhtau^ eight,'’ and taihun^ “ten,” only uninflected, and there- 
fore without the unorganic i ; but from niiinf “ nine,^^ comes the genitive 
niun-e^ which indeed might also have proceeded from a theme NIUN or 
NIUNA^ but which I doubt not comes from NIUNI. 

t The theme is PYATI, and is inflected like KOSTI (p. 348), and 
■with singular terminations; so that one has to look upon this nume- 
ral as a feminine collective, beside which the object numbered stands 
in apposition in like cases. The same obtains with the appellations for 
the numbers 6 to 10 inclusive. As to the formal relation of PTATI 
to panchan^ we must observe, that of the latter, in Sclavonic, only the 
syllable pa is represented by pya ('§. 225. but TI is a derivational 
suffix, as in SHFSHTL “six,” BEFTATI, &nd BE STATT, 

^‘ten,” and corresponds to the Sanskrit suffix ti in the multiplied numbers 
mhmti, “ twenty,'^ shashti, “ sixty, &c. 
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before a nasal originally there, while it has preferred 
weakening the same to e before other consonants; hence 
^Tvxp'a(/J., v), erv\[rai^, but erv\lr6{r) ; TeTV(pa{ixi) but rerv<pe(jt ; 
and so eTTToc, ewea^ SeKa: not Ttevra, however, but irevre. It 
might therefore well be assumed, that the nasal in Indo- 
Zend numerals is a later addition, but that dm is the par- 
ticle signifying “ and,” which, in the number four, we have 
taken for the prefix (§. 311.). In Latin, also, quinque is, in 
regard to its termination, similar to words connected with 
the particle que, as in Trevre the enclitic re, which is akin 
to que and cha (see §. 14.) appears to be contained. This 
being the case, I would prefer regarding pan in panel i a 

as euphonic for pam, and the m as a neuter case-sign ; but 
the pa which remains over as a pronoun, and indeed as 
identical with the ka which occurs in the number one (§. 308), 
in regard to which one might advert to the [G. Ed. p. 443.] 
old Latin pldpid for quidquid, Trorng for Korng, &c. Five would, 
therefore, literally mean '‘and one,” and in fact that one 
which is to be added to four.”^ 

314. VI. Sanskrit sjiash, Zend csvas, Lithu- 

anian szesziy Old Sclavonic shesfy (theme SHESHTI, p. 430, 
Note t). Gothic saihs (see §. 82.), Latin seXy Greek One 
may justly suppose that the guttural which begins the 
Zend word has also existed in Sanskrit, for instance, 


* Ag. Denary, who likewise recognises in pancha the particle 
seeks to compare the preceding syllable withjo^wi, ““hand"' (Berl. Jahrb- 
1833. II. p. 49). If, however, a connection exists between the appellations 
of the hand and five, the former w^ord might be named from the number 
of the fingers ; as one might also venture an attempt to explain digitus 
and daKTvXos with the number “ten,’’ and our finger,” Gothic fygrs 
( ^fingrs), theme FIGGRA, with fwif {fimf) ; so that in this word no 
transition of the guttural organ into the labial has taken place. I do not 
think it probable that finger in named ivomfiangeUy “to seize”; also, as 
far as regards the Greek and Latin, the appellation of each single finger 
is more likely to be derived from the total number than from pointing 

(beLKVVlXL). 
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kshasK for sh is otherwise not an initial syllable in Sanskrit, 
and also no original sound, but that sibilant which is only 
admissible with a preceding k (§,21.). In Latin, Greek, 
and German the guttural appears to be transposed, for 
sex is the transposition of xes. 

315. VII. Sanskrit snptan, Zend haptan, no« 

minative and accusative sapta, a5^q)as^ hapta (see §. 313.), 
Greek eirra, Latin septem, Lithuanian sppfyni, Old Sclavonic 
sedmy (theme SEDMI), The m of sepiem and sedmy seems to 
me to have been introduced from the ordinal number, which 
is, in Sanskrit, saptama, nom. masc. saptama-s, and in Scla- 
vonic sedmyi. The same holds good of the termination of 
osmy^ eight,” and the Latin noverriy decern, vSanskrit navama-s, 

[G. Ed. p. 444.] “the ninth,” dasama-s, ‘‘ the tenth”; for it 
is not probable that the n of the Sanskrit cardinal number 
has become ni in the abovemen tioned languages, as m is 
very frequently corrupted to n, especially at the end of words, 
where, in Greek, this transition is necessary ; while the re- 
verse method of the n. to m scarcely occurs anywhere. 

316. VIII. Sanskrit asft (an or "557^ a ; from the 

former the nominative and accusative ashta, from the latter 
again ashtdu’, Zend yA5^j^A5 astan, nominative asta, 

Lithuanian aszt^niy Gothic ahtaii, Greek oktco, Latin octo, 
Old Sclavonic osmy (theme OSMl). The Sanskrit ashtdu 
and the analogous oktco appear, as it were, in a dual dress 
(see §. 206.); nevertheless, ashtdu is, in my opinion, just as 
much as ashtan, a bare theme, and has perhaps proceeded 
from the latter form, which occurs only in Zend, by the 
resolution of the n to u, which is so common (comp. p. 415, 
Note ), and the lengthening of the a; if it is not preferred 
to develope it from ashtas, according to the analogy of 
§. 206. From ashtdu comes, by suppression of the last 
element of the diphthong, ashtd-bhisy ashtd-hhyas, oshtd-su, 
as rd'-hhisy &c., from rdi, “thing,” “riches,’’ while ashtdn, 
in the cases mentioned, forms regularly ashtabhis, ashta- 
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bhyas, ashtdsu (comp. p. 304). The genitive has only one 
form, namely, ashtdndm. The strength of the du 

of ash^u is preserved, also, in the cognate languages, and 
indeed in the Latin octav-us, Greek oydoog for oySoF-og, and 
in German forms as ahtowe-n, dative, according to Notker 
the cardinal number from aMowi~m, from the theme 
AHTOWI, But if were connected in its base with 

chaturj four,'' there would be strong reason for (con- 
sidering the former form as the dual, expressing four twice, 
and for assuming that an anorganic corruption of a dual 
termination, which made its appearance in the earliest 
antiquity, has growm up with the theme. 

317. IX. Sanskrit navmXi Zend [G. Ed. p. 445.] 

A5»A5y navan (nominative and accusative nava), Gothic niuji 
— by contracting the va to u and w^eakening the a to i, as is 
so common, §. 66. — Latin novem (see §. 315.), Greek ei/rea, 
Lithuanian dewyniy Old Sclavonic devyaty {theme DEVYATI) 
The last two appellations appear foreign to the system of 
the other sister languages : they are based, however, as I 
have already remarked in another place,*' on the facile 
interchange of a nasal with the organically corresponding 
medial on which, among others, rests the relation between 
jSpoTog and mritas, mortuus.^^ As regards the origin 
of this numeral term, there exists a close connection in re- 
spect of form with the expression for “ new *’ (Sanskrit nava). 
That, however, a relation of ideas actually exists between 
the two designations, as Ag. Benary first acutely conjec- 
tured (Berl. Jahrb. 1832. ii. p. 50), appears to me likewise 
probable; for without recognis'ng a dual in ashtduy and 
without excluding the tliuinbs in reckoning by the fingers, 
the number, nine can still only be thought of with refe- 
rence to the earlier numbers, and as next to eight, and 


* Historical and Philological Transactions of the Ac ademy of l.etters for 
the year 1833, p. 168. 
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nine, in contrast with eight or all the preceding numbers, 
is just as much a new number, as that which is new itself 
is always a something later and successive, a this corre- 
sponding to the old that As a case in point, observe 
the Latin secundus from seqiior. One must also admit that 
it would not be surprising if any former number what- 
ever, excluding one, were named after the idea of that 
which is new, and that this origin is most intimately con- 
nected with the pronominal origin of other numerals. 

[G. Ed. p. 446.] 318. X. Sanskrit dasan, Zend 

damn (nominative and accusative daia\ Greek Je/ca 
Latin decern, Lithuanian deszimt, deszimf-s and deszimtis (the 
two first indeclinable). Old Sclavonic denyaty (theme DESYA TI 
see §.313. Note t)j Gothic taihun» Concerning the ai and u of 
taihun, see §§. 66. and 82. : the consonants have obeyed the law 
of removal (§. 87.). The Greek, rather than the Sanskrit, 
therefore serves as prototype to the Gothic in regard 
to the second consonant ; and we have laid down in 
§. 21. the Sanskrit s as a proportionably modern sound. 
If; then, in this corruption, the Lithuanian and Sclavonic 
agree with the Sanskrit, this may be so explained, that 
these languages, guided independently by the Sanskrit and 
Zend, but with the same euphonic feeling, have transformed 
an old guttural to a sibilant ;* in which change of sound, how- 
ever, the Sclavonic, in other cases, goes farther than the 
Sanskrit (comp. p. 415 G. ed.). If, however, we desire to base 
on historical tradition the peculiar coincidence with the San- 
skrit and Zend in the case before us, and some others, we 
must arrive at this through the assumption that the Li- 
thuanian and Sclavonic races at some period wandered 
from their original settlement in Asia, when corruption 


* But not universally, where, in Sanskrit, ^ s is found ; for asman 
'‘a stone,'' nom. asmd, is, in Lithuanian, AKMI^IV.nom. akmu {§. 139 .) 
and in Old Sclavonic KAMEN^ nom. kamy (J. 264 .). 
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had already entered into the language, which did not exist 
at the time when the Greeks and Romans transplanted the 
Asiatic original language to Europe. 

319. XI — XX. The smaller numbers are combined with 
the expression for ten : Sanskrit ekddasan, 1*1^^ 

dwddasan^ trayodasariy chaturdasaUi &c. ; 

Zend aevandasan (?), yA5jj^A5^ dvadasan 

Greek evScKa, 5co5e/<a, rpLO-KalSeKd, recrdapecr- [O. Ed. p. 447.] 
Kot/Sexa; Latin undecirrif duodecimo tredecirrif quatuordecim ; 
Lithuanian ivienolikai dwylika, trylikat keturdUka; Gothic 
ainlif {I C, XV. 5.), tvalifd[ Jlmftaihun, “fifteen”; Old Sclavonic 
chetyrinadesyaty, “ fourteen,” pyaiynadesyaty, “ fifteen,” &c. 

“ Remark. — Before the simple damn (from dakan) had 
been changed in the Gothic into taihiirif according to the 


* These may be deduced from the ordinals a^vandasa, dvadasa (Vend. 
S. p. 120). So also chathrudasan, panchadamn, “fifteen/^ 

from chathrudasa^ ‘‘ the fourteenth, “the fifteenth.'" The nasal 

in oAvandaia appears to have proceeded from m, and to be an accusative 
sign, for the whole stands 1. c. in the accusative (aevmidasem). By this 
doubt is thrown on the aivandasan given above, and perhaps ahodamn^ 
or, according to the original principle of the compound, aevadasan might 
be expected. In one other passage, indeed, occurs the nominative of the 
ordinal ahandalb (1. c. p. 230) : it is, however, clearly a false reading 
and the sense requires the accusative, as governed by 


frdsnabiti, wliich Anquetil renders by a atteint ; thus, ^ joj^^a5»;ca5 
abvandasem frdmabiti, ^^decimum attingit’’ ; and in 
the following analogous constructions the ordinal number also stands 
always in the accusative. The form aevandasem, from abvamdasem^ is 
remarkable, also, in a phonetic respect, because elsewhere in Zend a final 
m is not governed by the organ of the following letter. 

t I do not take the tva here, with Grimm (II. 947.), for the neuter, but, 
according to the principle of genuine compounds, for the theme (compare 
§.112.), whence the nom. masc. tvai, Tva may also — and this appears 
to me more correct— be regarded, without the Gothic being conscious of 
the formation, precisely as the abbreviation of the Sanskrit dwd, which is 
a lengthening of the theme dwa, as ekd from bka. 
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comparatively recent law for the alceration of sounds 
(compare §. 82.), it may have happened that, through the 
very widely-dilFused disposition for exchanging the d with 
/, and through the not less common permutation between 
gutturals and labials — through which, among others, the 
relation of fidvor to th'e Lithuanian keturi and Latin quatuor 
becomes explicable — the damn contained in ekd-dasan 
“eleven,” and dwd-damny “twelve” (from dalcrm), may have 
passed, in Gothic, into LIBL Through the dative tva-Iibi-m, 
genitive tva-liU-e, LIBI is preserved, in fact, as the true 
theme; so that each a ol dasan is weakened to ?. The /of 
[G. Ed. p. 448.] the uninflected tvalifh, therefore, not to be 
explained according to §. S7., but according to §. 93\ ; and if 
the theme libi has not obeyed the law for the mutation of 
sounds, the objection, which has been raised by Graff 
(Old High German Thesaurus, p. 317) against my ex- 
planation, is removed by what has been remarked in 
§. 89., for we refer to fidvor, not fiihvdr* The Latin 
quadraghta, also, for quatraginta, and the Greek oySoog for 
oKToof, ejSSofxog for eTrro/xop, and several others, may be 
noticed, in support of the proposition that the nume- 
ral formations in the choice of the degree of the organ of 
the consonants have not always remained in the custo- 
mary path; and in cumbrous compounds the medials are 
more admissible than the smooth letters and aspi- 
rates.^ To remove the objection which may be taken 
on the ground that LIBI is so very different from 
the form of taihun, we may remark, that, in French 


* The Anglo-Saxon endkqfan, endlufan^ compared witli tveJfi and 
the Old Friesian andlova with should not make us douht, since 

the Anglo-Saxon eo corresponds to the Sanskrit a of dasan and Gothic i 
of lifi as in the relation of seofoyi (Old Friesian slug on) to the Sanskrit 
saptai\ Gothic sibun. Let, then, the Old Friesian o of lova be regarded 
like that ofsiugon. To the Sanskrit chatwdr, Gothic correspond 
the Anglo-Saxon /c<9z;er, Old Friesian fiutver. 
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also, the number ten, in compounds like on-ze, dou-ze^ 
trei-ze, is so remote from the expression of the simple 
ten, that one would hardly venture to pronounce the syl~ 
lable ze to be akin, or originally identical with dix, if it 
were not historically certain that onze^ douze, &c., have 
arisen from undecim^ duodecimo and that therefore ze is a 
corruption of decim^ as dix is a less vitiated form of decern. 
If, then, onze^ douze^ &c., have assumed the appearance of un- 
compounded words through the great alteration of the expres- 
sion for the number ten contained in them, the same holds good 
with regard to our eilf and zwolf, in which, perhaps, as in 
onze and douzet a connection with ein and zwei may be 
recognised, but none with zehn ; and in the English eleven, 
also, the relation to one is entirely obliterated. But with 
regard to our using for thirteen, fourteen, &c., not dreilfy 
vierlf^ or similar forms in If^ but dreizelin, vierzeJiUi &c., 
in which zehn is just as unaltered as the drei and vier, 
this arises from the Germans having forgotten the old Indo- 
Eu,ropean compounds for these numbers, and then having 
compacted the necessary expressions anew from the elements 
as they exist uncompounded. Nay, even [G. Ed. p. 449.] 
the Greek has reconstructed afresh, as well as it could, its 
numerals from thirteen upwards, after that the old more 
genuine compounds had fallen into disuse ; but this has been 
done, I must say, in a clumsy, awkward fashion, by which the 
addition of a particle signifying and was found requisite in 
an attempt at extreme perspicuity, while evSsKa, 
move more freely, and are suited to the spirit of the ancient 
compounds. The literal meaning, too, of rpicrKalSeKa (for 
rplSsKa) is “thrice and ten,” and the numeral adverb rplg, 
instead of the bare theme rpt, is here just as much a mistake 
as the masculine plural nominative serves as a reproach to 
the T6CT(Tape(TKaiSeKa, and is inferior in purity to the Sanskrit 
chatur-dasan^ not cliatvdras-dasan {cliatvdro-dasan). On the 
other hand, the Sanskrit, in the designation of the number 
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thirteen, commits a similar error, and awkwardly gives in- 
stead of tn-dasan, trayo-dasan — euphonic for irayas-dosan— 
where the masculine plural nominative instead of the theme, 
which is adapted for all genders, is not well selected. The 
Latin tre-decim is therefore a more pure formation, as it 
dispenses with a case-sign in the first member of the 
compound : just so the Lithuanian try-Iika, not trys-lilca. 
This Ilka, which concludes the form, in all Lithuanian 
adding numerals (eleven to nineteen), exchanges the old d 
for /, as in German, and is therefore as far estranged 
from the simple deszim£s as the Gothic lihi from taihun ; 
partly, as the second consonant in lika has maintained 
itself in its oldest form received from the Greek, and has 
not become a sibilant ; so that lika and SeKot resemble each 
other very closely. The Lithuanian lika, therefore, is de- 
rived, like the Gothic libi and the French ze in onze, douze, 
&c., from the old compound which has been handed down, 
and cannot, therefore, be censured for its want of agree- 
ment with the simple number ten: it is no longer con- 
scious of its meaning, and, like an inanimate corpse, is car- 
ried by the living inferior number. As, however, the smaller 
number in these compounds is still living, so that in the 
feeling of the speaker the numbers wienodika, dwydika, &e. 
do not appear as independent simple designations of num- 
bers — as, perhaps, septyni is felt to be independent of each of 
the earlier numbers — so, naturally, in these compounds the 
first member has kept tolerably equal pace with the form which 
it shews in its isolated state ; on which account wisnodika, if it 
is regarded as an ancient compound from the time of the unity 
of language, or perhaps as derived from ^kd-daian, 

[G. Ed. p. 450 .] has nevertheless undergone, in its initial 
member, a renovation; as also in Gothic ainlif^ in Greek ev^cKa, 
in Latin undecim, have regulated their first member according 
to the form which is in force for the isolated number one. On 
the other hand, Jco^e/ca is almost entirely the Sanskrit dwd-dasa 
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(o) for d, according to §. 4.), and is as similar to it as possible, as 
V (F) in Greek cannot be pronounced after consonants, and in 
the first syllable j also, could not assimilate itself to the prece- 
ding consonant (compare Terrapeg from Terfapes'), for 
could not be uttered. In Latin, duodecim has formed its first 
member exactly after the simple form : on the other hand, 
the French has paid no regard to the form in which the prece- 
ding number appears in its isolated state, but has left the 
composition entirely in the old form, only with the abbre- 
viations which time has by degrees introduced. With refe- 
rence to the isolated state of the smaller number, it would 
have been, perhaps, necessary in French to have said unze, 
deuzej iroize^ &c. After what has been stated, I think no 
one can any longer doubt, that in our eilf {elf) and zwdlf 
strange as it at the first glance may appear, a word is con- 
tained expressing the number ten, and identical in its origin 
with dasan, SeKa, and zehn. If, however, the older LlBf 
Ilf and Lithuanian lika, be regarded without the suspicion 
arising, that in them corrupt though very common permu- 
tations of sounds may have preceded, then one would propose 
in Lithuanian a root lik, and in Gothic lif or lih (Gothic 
af-lifnarit “ relinqui^ superessef laibds, “ reliquice *’*’), which both 
signify “to remain,” and are also connected with each other 
and with the Greek Keliro) (Ain). Grimm, who has recog- 
nised (IL 946) the original identity of our Z^and the Lithu- 
anian Uka, has perhaps allowed himself to be led astray by 
Ruhig in the meaning of these expressions, and deduces the 
latter from liJdif “ linquh remaneref the former from leihan^ 
^'manerer Ruhig, according to Mielcke, p. 58, holds lika for 
the 3d person plural, since he says, “ Composition in the car- 
dinal numbers from ten to twenty takes place by adding 
the 3d person plural number present indicative Ilka (from 
likii s. liekmi) ,* scil., the tenth remains undisturbed with the 
simple number, e,g, one, two, &c. ; which addition, how- 
ever, in composition degenerates into a declinable noun of 
the feminine gender, according to which, also, the preceding 
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[G. Ed. p. 451.] siaiple number must be regulated.*’^ The 
languages, however, do not proceed so pedantically ; and if 
they hold any thing understood, as very commonly happens, 
they do not expressly state that any thing remains over to 
be expressed. It is certain, however, that the Sclavonic lan- 
guages, in their expressions for eleven to twenty, do not keep 
back any thing to be understood, but form those expressions, 
after the loss of the old, no longer intelligible compounds, 
anew, with the annexed preposition na, “over”; c.y. in Old 
Sclavonic, where the numbers eleven, twelve, thirteen, no 
longer occur, chetyri-na-desyaiy, “ four over ten.” The ordi- 
nal numbers for eleven and twelve are yediny't-na-desyafy, 
“ the first over ten,” vtoryi-na-desyaty, “ the second over ten.” 
In the same manner proceeds the twin sister of the Lithuanian 
— accompanying it, but corrupted— the Lettish, in which 
weenpazmit signifies “ eleven,” as it appears to me, with con- 
traction of the d(e)s of desmit, “ten,” to and overleaping the e. 
This procedure in Lettish has no doubt originated from the 
older lika being no longer intelligible. If it was to be so 
understood, as Ruhig has taken it, its form would be palpable, 
and the Lettians might have been satisfied with it. With re- 
ference to the composition of the numerals under discussion, 
there remains to be noticed a most remarkable coincidence 
of the Lithuanian and German wdth a Prakrit dialect, 
which coincidence, when I formerly touched upon this 


Grimm’s view is certainly nmch more natural, “ten and one over, 
two over.” Only it would be to he expected, if the language wished to 
designate the numbers eleven and twelve as that which they contain more 
than ten, that they would have selected for combination with one and 
two a word which signifies “and over, or more,” and not an exponent of 
the idea “to leave/^ “ to remain.^* It would, moreover, be more adapted 
to the genius and custom of the later periods of the language, not to 
forget the number ten in the newly-formed compounds, like the Lettish 
and Sclavonic. J. Grimm, in his “History of the German Language,'* 
p. 246, agrees with my explanation of eilf^ zwolfj and analogous forms in 
Lith. and Sclavonic. 
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subject,* was not yet known to me, and which has been 
Since then observed by Lenz in his edition of Urvasi (p. 219). 
In this dialect, then, the number ten is pronounced simpl}^ 
daha — approaching closely to the Gothic taihun — but 
at the end of the compounds under notice raha : r and /, 
however, are, according to §. 17., most intimately connected. 
Hitherto only, vdraha, ‘‘twelve,” from 17^5? dwddasa, 
and aUhdraha, eighteen,"^ from ashtddasa, 

can be cited, but still from them it is probable that the other 
numerals too, which fall under this cate- [G-. Ed, p. 452.] 
gory, have an r for d, apparently to lighten the word loaded 
by the prefixing of lesser numbers, by exchanging the d for 
a weak semi-vowel Now it is a remarkable coincidence 
that if we were desirous of not seeing a mutation of 
letters in this raha we should be led to the root raJiy ^‘to 
leave,’' which is probably identical with the verb, to which 
recourse has been had for the explanation of the corre- 
sponding Lithuanian and German numeral forms.f I 
thought I had exhausted this subject, when I was led by 
other reasons to the Hindustani grammar, where I was 
agreeably surprised by perceiving that here, also, the 
number ten, in the designation of eleven, twelve, &c., has 
taken another lighter form than in its simple state, in 
which it is pronounced da.?. J But in the compounds under 
discussion this becomes ra/z,J and, for example, bdrahy 

* Influence of the Pronoun on the formation of Words, p.27; and 
Histor. Philol. Trans, of the Academy for the year 1833, p. 178, &c. 

t The a of rah has been weakened in the cognate languages, to i : 
hence linquo, Lithuanian likii, Greek XetTrco (^ittov), Gothic af-lif-na. 
In respect to the consonants, we refer the reader to §§ 20. 23. : remark, 
also, the connection of the Lithuanian lakii, “ I lick,'' with the Sanskrit 
root lih, to lick.’' Since writing this note, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is better to concur with Benfey, in assigning the Latin UnquOy 
Greek XetVa). Gothic af-lif-na, to the Skr. root richy from riJty ‘‘ to leave." 

I The test has des and reh hut as these sounds are incorrect, I have 
altered them, as well as some other inaccuracies in the Hindustani nume- 
rals which fo]low~Tra7islator. 
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*^*twelve/" answers to the abovementioned Prakiit 
hdraha, and, like this, has proceeded directly from the 
Sanskrit original form divddasa, without heeding 

the form of the simple do, “two,” and das, “ten.” It 
may be proper here to quote all the Hindustani compounds 
which belong to this subject, together with the corre- 
sponding Sanskrit words of which they are the corrup- 
tions. We annex, also, the number twenty, and nine- 
teen which is related to it as being twenty less one, as 
also the simple lower numbers in Hindustani. 

[G, Ed. p. 453.] 



HINDUSTANi. 


SANSKRIT, 

NOMINATIVE. 

ek 

1, 

igd-rah, 

11, 

dkddasa 

11. 

do 

2, 

hd-^rah 

12, 

dwddasa 

12. 

in 

3, 

terah 

13, 

trayodasa 

13. 

char 

4, 

cliau-dah 

14,* 

chaturdasa 

14. 

pdnch 


pand-rah 15, 

panchddasa 

15. 

chhah 

6, 

s6-lah 

16, t 

shodasa 

16. 

sdt 

7, 

sat-rah 

17, 

sapt(idasa 

17. 

dth 

8, 

athd~rah 

IS, 

aditddasa 

18. 

nau 

9, 

minis 

19, 

unavinsati ( ‘ 

undeviyinti) 19. 

das 

10, 

Us 

20, 

vinsatl 

20. 


320. XX — C. The idea of ten is expressed in Sanskrit 
by sati, or fir ti; in Zend by saiti, 

sata, or ti ; and the words therewith compounded ai'e 
substantives with singular terminations, with which, in 
Sanskrit, the thing numbered agrees in case, as in ap- 
position, or is put, as in the Zend, in the genitive, as 

* The retention of the d is here clearly to be ascribed to the circum- 
stance that the lesser number ends with r, although in the Kindustlini 
corruption this is no longer present. The Bengal has assimilated the r 
to the following d, hence cliduddo; but, as a general rule, the Bengali in 
these compounds changes the cZ into r, and in all cases suppresses the 
Hindustani 7i as Sgdro, eleven,’’ bdro, “ twelve,’^ tero, “ thirteen.^' 
t This form merits particular notice, as, through its Z for the r found 
elsewhere, it comes so near to the Lithuanian and German lika, Uf. The 
Bengali is sholo. 
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dependent upon it. Oceasionallj, too, one finds these 
numerals in Sanskrit used adjectively, with plural endings. 
Compare, [G. Ed. p. 454.] 


SANSKRIT. ZEND. GREEK. LATIN. 

20, vhisatiy vtsaiii, eiKari^ vigintl, 

30, trinsatf a5^a5J^j7c3 thrisata, rptaKovra, triginfa. 


,40, chatwarimati chatkwaresataf 


50, panchdmfy 

panchdsata, 

60, shashtiy 

csvastiy 

70, saptatiy 

haptditi. 

80, asitiy 

.... 

90, navatiy 

navaiti, 

100, sata’^rriy 

sate-my 

“ Remark.- — 

•I hold sati, sat. 


of dasatly dasaty dasata, and 
damn, “ten,” by a suffix Hy 


rea-crapaKovTa, quadraginta* 
'nevTYjKovTay quinquaginta* 
i^gKovra, sexaginta. 

e^Sop^Kovrayf septuagmta* 
oy'BoYjKovray octoginta. 

evevYjKovra, nonaginta. 
e-Karo-Vy centu-m» 

safay tiy to be abbreviations 
therefore derivations from 
ta, or t : the former is 


* The numerals in sata^ answering to the Sanskrit forms in sat, are 
neuters, and occur, like the forms in ti, very frequently in the 6th and 
12th Pargard of the Vendidad, hut only in the accusative singular, in 
which satem might also belong to a theme sat. ‘ That, however, sata is 
the theme and the neuter form is clear from Vend. S. p. 280. (in the 
7th Fargard), where 2 ?anc/ia satem {panchdsatem\ “fifty/^ stands as nomi- 
native. Fromcsvasti, “ sixty,” haptditi, “ seventy,’" and navaitij “ninety,” 
we find the accusative csvastim, ha'ptditim, navaitim : on the other hand, 
in the 12th Fargard, occurs several times visaiti (also written vlsati and 
visati) as accusative of visaiti, which perhaps is a dual neuter form (two 
decades), and according to this wonld stand for 'oisaiti (§. 210.). But if 
the final vowel is retained in its original form it is a singular neuter. It 
is, however, remarkable, that only this final i, and no other, is again found 
in the cognate Latin and Greek forms. 

- t This and the following number are renovated forms, in which the 
first member proceeds unorganically from the ordinal number. W e might 
have expected iTrrriKovra, oKTuiKovra, for the latter Ion, oy^a>Kovra. In 
ivevr]KovTa the two v are separated from each other ; the epic form 
Koura is more genuine. 
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in Lithuanian and Sclavonic, already contained in the 
simple deszimfs, deszimtlSf Old Sclavonic desyaty. With 
regard, however, to the ten being expressed without 
abbreviation in the languages mentioned, in compounds, 
also — as in Lithuanian dwideszimti (or tis), ^‘'twenty,” 
frysdeszimii (or tis\ “thirty,” and in Old Sclavonic die- 
tyridesyaty, “ forty.”* yyaiydesyaty, “ fifty” — I do not consider 
[G, Ed. p. 455.] this as a more true retention of the original 
form, but as a new formation. The Lithuanian, too, from 
forty upwards, separates tlie two numbers, and puts the 
former in the feminine plural, e,g. heturios deszimtis, “ forty,” 
psnkios deszimtis, “fifty”; in which it is surprising that 
deszimtisy also, does not stand in the plural. The Gothic 
method in this numeral category is of comparatively 
recent date; it has lost, as in thirteen, &c., the ancient 
compound, and gives, in the numbers under seventy 
(sixty does not occur), tigusy masculine, as the expression 
for ten, and declines this, and in twenty, thirty, the lesser 
number also, with regular plural terminations : hence the 
accusatives tvanstigunsy thrinstigunSy JidvortigunSy fimftiguns, 
genitive thriyHigvL The substantive tigusy however, is 
the etymological quaver to taihuriy and LIBI : it is related 
to the former essentially, the aspirate having become a 
medial (see §. 89.), thus rendering the a, which, in taihuuy 
is brought in by the rule of sound mentioned in §. 82., 
superfluous. Advert, also, to the Latin medials in gintu 
ginta, contrasted with the Greek Kart, Kovra, which answer 
better to &efca. Tigu-s may be identical with the San- 
skrit ordinal dah, nominative masculine daia-Sy which 
occurs only in compounds, as divddain-Sy “the twelfth.” 
To this dasa-s, therefore, is related tigu-s in regard to 
its Uy as fotu-s to pdda-s, “a foot.” In the numbers 
seventy, eighty, and ninety, ten is denoted by the neuter 


* Twenty and thirty do not occur. 
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substantive tehund (theme TEHJJNDA^ genitive tehundi-s); 
hence sibun-tehund, “ seventy/^ ahtau-tihund, “ eighty,’^ 
niun-tehmid, ^"ninety.*” The e of this TEHUND A stands 
as the representative of the ai of taihun, and I hold DA to 
be the ordinal suffix, which has introduced into the com- 
mon ordinals another unorganie N or, according to Grimm, 
follows the weak declension ; hence TAIHUNBAN, nomi- 
native tailiunda, decimus.^^ Hereby, then, it becomes still 
more probable that the abovementioned tigus also is 
originally an oi'dinal number. In our New German this 
word has transformed itself to zig or ssig (dreissig), and 
is found also in siehenzig^ aclitzig, neunzig, Old High 
German sibimzog, aJitozog, nlunzog, or -zoc, and zehanzog 
(zo6\ Gothic taihunUhund, hundred.” The Sanskrit- 
Zend satay “a hundred,” which is a neuter substantive — 
nominative satam, satem — in my opinion owes 

its designation to the number ten {dasan), whence it is 
formed by the suffix ta — the suppression of the final nasal 
is regular ; — so that it is to be regarded as an abbreviation 
of dasatay as above, htiy ^ sat, and the Zend a5^a5vW 
sata for dasati, &c. This abbreviation, however, which 
has given to the wmrd the stamp of a primi- [G, Ed. p. 456.] 
tive expression specially created for the idea a hundred,” is 
proved to be of the highest antiquity by the consentaneous 
testimony of all the cognate languages, Greek Karov (eKarov 
is, verbatim, “one hundred”), Latin centum, Lithuanian 
szimta-s (masculine), Old Sclavonic sto (at once theme and 
nominative and accusative neuter}.^ The Gothic hund and 
Old High German hunt (theme HUND A, HUNT A) occur 
only in compounds, as tva-htmda, thria-hunda, zuei-hunt, 
driu-hunt, where the lesser number is likewise inflected. 
That also sati, ^ sat, and the corresponding words 


* In Zend sta occurs frequently for sata, and just so in the numbers 
compounded therewith. 
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in the cognate languages, have in the earliest periods lost the 
initial syllable of the number ten, and with it the lingual 
remembrance of the same; and that inf^fir vinsatl 
iisait'u eiKarh etKocrt, viginti, the single elements have lain 
together undisturbed for thousands of years, affords a fresh 
proof of the agreement of the languages which have most 
faithfully preserved their ancient construction. I would 
not, however, wish to maintain that the loss of the d of 
the number two in the above forms falls under the period 
of the unity of languages ; and that it may not have hap- 
pened that each of the four individual languages, having 
become weary of the initial double consonant in a word 
already encumbered by composition, may have disbur- 
thened itself of the initial sound, as we have above seen 
the Latin and Zend, independently of each other, produce 
his from dwiSf and hi from divi, and as, in agreement with 
the abbreviation of f^^frT vinsatU the Prakrit dialect men- 
tioned at p. 45lG. ed. has laid aside the cZ in the number 
twelve also (ydraha for dwdrahd). It is remarkable that the 
four oldest and most perfect languages of the Indo-European 
family in the category of numerals before us, have lost 
exactly as much of the number ten as the French in the 
forms for eleven, twelve, &c. ; and the of dou:^e is 
therefore identical with the Sanskrit sa of vinsatL 

The Sanskrit and Zend, however, in a later corruption 
which is unsupported by the Greek and Latin, have 
caused the word dasati to be melted down to the deri- 
vation suffix ti, and this ti corresponds to the French te 
of trcnte, guarantee &c. The numbers which have been 
thus far abbreviated begin, in Sanskrit and Zend, with 
sixty, shashti (ti euphonic for ti\ csvastu To 

the sail of vimati msatU regularly corresponds 

the Doric Kan of eiVarz, while in the Latin ginti the smooth 
[G. Ed. p. 457.] letter has sunk to a medial, as in ginta^Kovra 
of the higher numbers. In Sanskrit the 7i of vbisatL 
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trinsat, cltatwdrinsaf, is surprising, and one might imagine 
a transposition of the nasal, so that in the Latin ginfu 
ginta, centum, and in the Gothic HUM DA, ‘‘one hundred/’ 
it would stand in its proper place. For the rest, chatwd- 
rimat shews its relation to the neuter chatwdri (see §. 312 .); 
as also Tpta, recrcrapa, in rpiaKovra, recrcrapaKovTa, are, in my 
opinion, plural neuter forms, with the termination length- 
ened in rpid, and originally, also, in recrcrapa, as the Ionic 
redaapYjKovra, Doric rerptOKovra,'^ Latin quadroginta, prove. 
These forms excite the conjecture, that, in Sanskrit, the 
introduction of the nasal may, contrary to the explanation 
attempted above, have the same object that, in Greek, the 
lengthening of the termination has, namely, an emphatic 
repetition of the prefixed number, which is also percep- 
tible in the long i of the Zend vUaiti, as in the long a of 
V^'^\<pancliasat, panchdsatem from panchan 

(§. 318c), and to which again the length of TrevrrjKoi/ra, 
qiiinquaginta, runs parallel. The Zend • chaihware, in 
chathwaresata, ‘‘foi’ty ’’ (Vend. S. p. 38o), is 
likewise stronger than chadkru-safa, which might have 
been expected from §. 312. As a5^a5J3 sata is a neuter, to 
which, in Greek, Karov or kovtov would correspond, Kovra 
therefore, and the Latin ginta, are best explained as neuters 
in the plural, by wdiich the neuter nature of rpid and reraapa 
is still more authenticated. An auxiliary vow^el, which 
merely facilitated the combination, and which might be 
assumed in e^rjKovra, would at least be very superfluous in 
the theme TPI ; and it is much more probable that e^rj, too, 
is a lengthened plural neuter. Compare e^d-Ki£, e^airXovg, 
and the remarks on Trdvra and TroAAa, p. 401, G. ed. 


Tile ci> for n is explained by 4. As to the suppression of the vowel 
before the a, rtrpco answers to rtTpa in T-erpaKty, TerpaTrXovs, which in like 
manner are based on plural neuter forms instead of the theme. 
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ORPINAL NUMBERS. 

321. While, in designating the number one, the greatest 
variety obtains amongst the Indo-European languages, they are 
[G. Ed. p. 458,] almost unanimous in their designation of ilie 
frst^ which idea none of the languages here treated of derives 
from the corresponding cardinal number : Sanskrit 
prathama-s (nom.), Zend fmthhnu Latin 

primu^s. Lithuanian prima-s, Gothic frum-s (for fruma-s, 
§. 135. j, or indefinite fruma (theme FRUMAN, §. 140.), or, 
with newly-added superlative suffix, frumisf-s, Old High Ger- 
man irisier, usually indefinite iristo (from the adverb er, “ be- 
fore Greek 7cpQ)Tog, Old Sclavonic pervyi, prothama, 

from the preposition pra^ has been already discussed (p. 393 
G. ed.) ; so the Greek irpcorog is derived from the correspond- 
ing preposition irpo, the lengthening of which to irpoy accords 
with the Sanskrit in pratar, “in the morning” (seep. 392 
G. ed.). The suffix TO is an abbreviation of the Sanskrit 

tama or thama, which occurs even in Sanskrit in 

* \ 

chaturAha-Sy the fourth,” and shashAha-s, “ the sixth,” 
as also in Latin in the form of TU in cpiartus, quintus, 
scxius^ wdiile in Greek this abbreviation extends to all the 
ordinal numbers, exclusive of Sevrepog, and oySoog, 

In. Lithuanian the corresponding TA of fo*ur runs through 
ail, but in such wise, that together with septintas, asztuntas, 
occur also sekmas, dszmas, which correspond to the Sanskrit 
saptama-s, ashtama-s, in which the last portion 

of the superlative suffix tama or thama has remained ; of 
which kind of division, also, panchama-s, 

navama-s, and ^^I^PFT dasama-s, partake, which therefore com- 
plete, by their suffix, the tha of chaiurtha, so that both united 
present the perfect word. The Zend agrees herein with the 
Sanskrit, only that its haptatho agrees more 

wdth septintas than witk saptainas and scpiimu-s ; and 
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that also pug-dho, “ the fifth,” belongs more to 

the Eui'opean cognate languages, in which it conies nearest 
to the Lithuanian penk4a-s. The Lithuanian, however^ is 
more true to the original form, as its sister, the Zend, has 
softened two original smooth letters, as [G-. Ed. p. 4o9.J 
in Greek, dySoog for oKroog ; and, besides this, has aspirated 
the last, rejected the nasal (comp* p. 94, basta from bandh), 
-and irregularly changed the a to u, as in’^ONYX, corre- 
sponding to the Sanskrit tus nakha, ‘‘a nail.” In the 
numbers from eleven to twenty the superlative suffix, in 
Sanskrit and Zend, is abbreviated still more than in the 
simple dasama, dasema, and of all the deri- 

vational suffix only the a is left, before which the a of the 
primitive word must fall away, according to a universal 
principle for the derivation of wwds; as, dwd- 

dasa, A5jj^A5^ dvadasGi “the twelfth”; chalxirdasa, 

chathrudasa^ “ the fourteenth.” The Latin 
appears to prove that this abbreviation is comparatively of 
recent date, and it goes beyond both the Asiatic sisters by 
its undecimuSf diiodecimus, not undeciis, diiodecus; but has, as it 
were, exhausted itself in the effort which the continuance of 
these heavier forms has cost it ; and has given up the ana- 
logous formations in the very place in which the German 
cardinal numbers have lost the old compound in lif: hence, 
teriius decimus for the lost tredecimus, See, An imitation, how- 
ever, of the abbreviation which we have just remarked in the 
Sanskrit-Zend dasa is supplied by the Greek and Latin in the 
forms octav-us, oySo(F)“Ov, where, of the ordinal suffix, in like 
manner, only the final vowel is left : we might have expected 
oydopog, octomus. In the very remarkable coincidence which 
here exists between the said languages, it must seem strange 
that, in the remaining designations of the ordinal numbers, 
the Latin is a much truer colleague to its Asiatic sisters 
than to the Greek ; and it preserves this character, also, in 
annexing, from twenty upwards, the full superlative suffix 
simu-s (from tama-s) ; thus vicesimits or vige- 
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[G. Ed. p. 460.] simuSf trigesimus, as in Sanskrit vbihtitama-s, 
triiisattama-sS' In Latin, however, the termination nti or nta 
of the primitives is rejected, and in compensation the pre- 
ceding vowel is lengthened in the form of e. Compare, in 
this respect, the comparative formations discussed in §. 29 S. 
The Greek shews its more rare superlative suffix, correspond- 
ing to the Sanskrit isjitha, in the ordinal numbers like 
eiKoaro^y rpiaKorrro^, with the loss of the i oficrrog, as in EKaarog,' 
TTocTTog, Here also, therefore, as in Latin, the ri, cn, and vra 
of the cardinal number are rejected. Tlie German languages 
employ in like manner the superlative suffix in numbers from 
twenty upw^ards : hence, Old High German dn-zugosto, “ the 
ihirtieih.'' fior-ziigosto, the fortieth”: but in the numbers from 
four to nineteen the TAN or DAN, in Gothic, corresponds, 
according to the measure of the preceding letter (§. 91.), to 
the suffix of the cognate languages, as in cJiaiuTtha-s, 

rerapTO’-g, qiiariu-s, keiivir-ia-s^ The iV, hoNvever, is an unor- 
ganic addition, after the principle of the indefinite adjective 
declension (§. 285.), which is followed by the ordinal numbers, 
with the exception of 1 and 2 in the older dialects; while 
the New German has also introduced the definite — vierier, 
“fourth,” funfter, “fifth,” &c. ; hence, Gothic FIMFTAN, 
nom. masc. 

[G. Ed. p. 461.] 322. From the weakened base fgdici “ two” 

(p. 424), and from the “three,” contracted toK tri, tlie 

Sanskrit forms the ordinal numbers by a suffix izya; hence dzvi- 
tiya-s, tritiya-s. This suffix is easily recognised in the Latin ter- 

* However, this and the higher numbers may follow the analogy of 
ekddaea-s, “the eleventh’’; hence, also, vinsa, trins-ad In Zend 
I am unable to quote the ordinal numbers front twenty upwards. 

t In compounds like Jimftataihimda^ “ the fifteenth,” the lesser number 
has either preserved the original theme while still free from the n, which 
was added more lately, — for the lesser number in these compounds does 
not partake of declension , — ovfiinfta is here the regular abbreviation of 
the theme FTMFTAN, since, as I have already elsewhere remarked 
(Berk Ann. May 1827. p. 759), bases in rz, in strict accordance with the 
Sanskrit, drop the n in the beginning of compounds. 
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this, as also in tfie Old Sclavonic tretii, fern, tretiya, which^ like 
all the ordinal numbers, has only a definite declension, in which, 
however, the particular case occurs, that the defining element 
is brought with it direct from the East, while the tyi of 
chefwerfyi and others, in which, in like manner, a connection 
with ffttc tiya might be easily conjectured, is, in fact, con- 
nected with the ^ tha, TO, TU of chaturtha, rerapTog, 
-quartus, and has arisen from the indefinite theme in TO 
(comp, the collective chetvero, §. 312.), according to §. 255. {d.\ 
althougli the simple word in most of the formations falling 
under this category no longer exists. The same relation, 
then, that chetvertyl, shesfyi, have to chaturtha-s, shashtha-s, 
sedrnyi, osmyz, have to saptama^ WH ashtama ; and 

pervyi, ‘‘ the first,”’’’ to purvay “ the former which ex- 
pressions, in Sclavonic, remain only in combination wdth 
the pronominal base YO (§. 282.). The Zend has rejected 
the i of the suffix tiya, and abbreviated dwi to hi ; hence 
bityai M:^:^^jp<^thntya, in which it is to be remarked 
that the y, which is thus by syncope united with the ^ at a 
comparatively later period, has gained no aspirating influence 
(§. 47.). To this Zend iya corresponds, by similar suppression 
of the middle i, the Gothic DY^N (from dya, §. 285.) in 
THRIDTAN, nom. masc. thridya, the y of which in the Old 
High German dritto, has assimilated itself to the preceding t, 
in analogy with the Prakrit forms and Greek comparatives, 
like Sdo'ccov, Kpe/crucov, KpeiTToov, mentioned at p. 402. Still 
closer, however, lies the comparison with oirrog, rpirrog 
(didcTog, rpicrcrog), which are evidently, in [G. Ed, p. 462.] 
their origin, one with the corresponding Sanskrit-Zend ordinal 
numbers; and, in respect of their reduplicated consonant, have 
the same relation thereto that the Old High German dritio has 
to the Gothic thrlyda. Regarding tvaddye, duorum" 
seep. 42-2, Note the place of the ordinal number is supplied 
by the pronoun anthar (see p. 377), Old High German andar. 
Middle High German ander* Our zweiter, however, is a new 
unorganic formation. The Old Sclavonic vtoryi (see §. 297.) 
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answers, in respect to its derivation, to the *Greek Sevrepog, 
and, in abbreviation of the base, to the Zend bityo, only that 
it has lost also the i of the Sanskrit divl-tiyay in regard 
to which we have, in §. 297., adverted to the Zend 
h-ydre^y '' two years.” 

323. We give here a general view of the ordinal numbers 
in the feminine nominative singular, since in tliis case the 
agreement of all the languages strikes the eye more than 
in the nominative masculine. The Gothic forms which do 
not occur we give in parentheses, formed theoretically, and 
according to the Old High German. 

[G. Ed. p. 463-1 NOMINATIVE EEMININE. 


SANSKRIT. 

ZENO. 

GR. DOR. LATIN. 

GOTHIC. 

LITHUANIAN, 

OLD SCLAVONIC. 

prathamdf 

fratliema^ 

Trpeora, prima, 

fruma, 

pirmd, 

perva-ya. 

dwlttydy 

hltya. 

bevrepd, altera, 

anthara, 

antra, 

vtora-ya. 

tritiyd, 

thritya, 

rpiTci, ter Ha, 

ihridyo , 

trecliid, 

ireti-ya. 

chaturthdA 

tidryay 

r^rapra, quaria, 

{fidvordu’), 

ketwirtd. 

chetverta-ya. 

panchamdy 

pugdha, 

TrepTTTci, quinta, 

finifto , 

penkta. 

pyala-ya-z 

shashpidi 

CStvdy^ 

eKTa, sexta, 

saihsio\ 

szeszia, 

shesta-ya. 

mptamd^ 

haptathcu 

elSSopid, septima. 

(sibimdu), 

sekma, 

sedma-ya. 

ashtamd, 

asiema, 

oyhod, octava, 

ahtudd, 

dszma. 

osma-ya. 

navamd, 

ndicma, 

ivvdrd, nona. 

nlundd'. 

dewintd^ 

devyata-’yaA 

dai'amd, 

dahma, 

beKard, decima. 

taihund6\ 

deszimtd, 

desyata~ya. 

ekddasd, 

advandasa,^ 

iv^eKard, undecima, {ainliftd' ), 

ivienClikta, 

yedina^ya-na-desyaty 

vinsati'iamdy 

vtsaUitema 9 elKoarrd, vicesima, 

— 

divides zimtd, 

vtoraya-na-debyaty 


^ We should read thus §. 297. for by are, as accusative singular (see 
Olshausen, Vend. S. 43). 

^ More usually paoiiya, masc. paoiryo, by which the Sclavonic pervy\ 
per my a, is, as it were, prepared. 

^ Also tuTiyd, masc. turiya-s, on which is based the Zend tuirya, 
masc. tuiryo. The suppression of the syllable cha might announce the 
looser connection of the same with the remaining portion of the word, 
and thereby support the conjecture expressed at §.311. 

^ The t oipijataya, mB.se. pyatyl, has nothing in common with the t of 
thecardinal nnmher pyaty ; the proper primitive ispya (seep. 430 Note |), 
whence PJATI by the suffix TI, and P^ATO, fern. PYATA.^ by the 
suffix TO, fern. TA (see §. 322.). The same holds good with regard to 
shestaya in relation to sltesty, &c. 

^ By transposition and syncope from csvasia, as must be expected from 
the cardinal number csvas. 

^ Regarding the d for n, see §. 317. ® See §. 319, Note p. 435. 
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“ Remark. — As the old a of the preposition IT has 
been weakened to i — as in quinqne, answering to pavchan 
— the Latin prima appears distinct from the preposition 
pro, and is decidedly not derived from a Roman soil, but 
is, as it were, the continuance of the Indian prathamd, the 
middle syllable being cast out. A similar weakening of 
the vowel is exhibited in the Greek adverb wpA, w^hich is 
hereby, in like manner, brought into connection with the 
preposition irpo. In the comparative prior only the pr of 
the preposition, which forms the base, is left, as the i be- 
longs to the comparative suffix. In Lithuanian the m of 
the superlative formation has introduced itself also into 
the preposition pirm, ‘ before ’ ; but the unaltered pra stands 
as prefix. To the same base, however, belongs also prl, 'by, 
before,’ as well isolated as prefixed. The Gothic/ruma shews 
the same relation to prathamd that the Latin [G. Ed. p. 464.] 
and Lithuanian do : the u of /ru has arisen from a through 
the influence of the liquid (§. 66.). In the cognate preposition 
fram, 'before, by,’ &c., the original vowel has remained, 
and in this form, as in the Lithuanian pirm, the superla- 
tive mis contained. On it pra is based, also,/aiir, ‘ before,’ 
with transposition of the u of fru-ma, and with a prefixed, 
according to §. 82. 

NUMERAL ADVERBS. 

324. The adverbs which express the ideas "twice,’ 
"thrice,” "four times,” have been already discussed 
(p. 435 G. ed.). Let the following serve for a general 
view of them: — ■ 

SANSKRIT. ZEND. GREEK. LATIN. OLD NORTHERN. 

dwis, bis, hh, ivis-var (p. 436 G. ed.). 

iris, ihris, rplg, ter, thris-var. 

cliaiur,^ chathrm, .... quater, . • . . 


* According to §. 94. for chaturs. 
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The Greek forms in Kig like rerpaKis, irevTaKig, &c., in re- 
gard to their siifSx, do not belong to this class, but answers 
to the Sanskrit ms (§. 21.), the a being weakened to i ; 
this hs, however, forms adverbs from words which ex- 
press a great number, multitude or number, as satasas, 
‘‘ by hundreds,''' sahasrasas, “ by thousands," hahums, of 
many kinds,'*'' ganasas, in swarms." The original idea of 
the suffix in both languages is that of repetition, but e.g: 
kitasas is an indefinite repetition of a hundred, while in 
€KarovraKi£ the repetition is strictly defined by the numeral. 
How stands it, then, with the Latin forms like quinquies, 
sexies, &c.? I believe that in respect to their suffix they are 
connected neither with the forms in s like dwis, 3'/^, nor with 
[G. Ed. p. 465.] those in Kiq (sas), by suppression of the 
guttural ; but as totias, quoiies, evidently belong to this class, 
which are also pronounced quoiiens, totiens, this probably 
being the more genuine form, as in Greek, in a similar case, 
7tdevg is more genuine than ndelg (§. 138.), I therefore 
prefer bringing these forms in en^', es, into conjunction 
witli the Sanskrit suffix vant (in the w^eak cases vat), 
which signifies, in pronominal bases, mucli,*' but else- 
where, gifted with,” and the nominative of which is, in 
Zend, vans, e.g. chvaiis, “how much,” for cldvans. This 
suffix has, in Sanskrit, in combination with the interroga- 
tive base hi, and the demonstrative base z, laid aside the 
r; hence kiy-ant, iy-ant — weak form hiyat, iyat — nomina- 
tive masculine kiydn, iydn; this ant for vant answers there- 
fore to the Greek ENT (nominative masculine eig), e,g, in 
yeXiroeig, and also to the Latin ens, in totiens, qaotlens, which 
indeed are, in form, masculine nominatives, but must also be 
considered as neuters, as in the participles, too, in nf, the 
masculine nominative has forced its way into the neuter. 
Now comes the question whether we ought to divide toti-ms 
quoti-ens, or toHcns, quot-iensf In the former case 
quot, would have preserved, in this combination, the i 
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which belongs to them, for they are based on the San- 
ski'it KffT tail, ‘'so much,*’ kati, “ how much and the 
em in toti-ens would, according to that, express the “ time,’’ 
and toil, ^^so much.” In the division toUiens, however, 
we should have to assume that in iensy the abovementioned 
demonstrative iyant, “ so much,'” is contained, but in 
such wise, that only the meaning of the suffix is still per- 
ceived, Under this supposition quinqu-ies [G. Ed. p. 466.] 
would, accordingly, express “ five-somucli ” (times); in the 
former case, however, the i as quinqui-eSy octi-eSy would have 
to pass as representative of the e and o of qmnque, octoy 
and that of sexies as a conjunctive vowel, or as an accom- 
modation to the prevailing analogy. In any case, how- 
ever, tlie identity of the suffix ensy esy with the Sanskrit 
ant, from vant, is highly probable. The Sanskrit expresses 
the idea '' times ” from five upwards by kritwas ; as, 
panchakritwas, ‘‘five times.” This comes from knty 

“ making,” which in sakrity “ once,” is suflScient of itself ; 
the annexed vasy however, might, by exchange of the t 
for s (compare 156. Note have arisen from vaty which 
should be given above as the weak theme for vant ; as, tavat, 
“so much,” ydvaty ^^how much” (reL). With kril from 
kart (§. 1.) is clearly connected the Lithuanian karta-Sy 
“time,” a masculine substantive, which, like the defining 
number, is put in the accusative, in order to make up for 
the adverbs under discussion; e,g, wienan kartauy “once,” 
du kartUy “twice” (accusative du)y tris kartiiSy “three 
times.” In ©Id Sclavonic the corresponding krat or kraty 
is not declined, and the former appears to be an abbrevia- 


These are neuters, which, in common with the numerals 
panchatiy “five/' &c. (^J.SIS.), have, in the nominative, accusative, and 
vocative, a singular form ; in the other cases, plural terminations ; -while 
in Latin qzwt^ tot, like quinque, See., have become completely inde- 
clinable. 
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tion of the latter, for it cannot be brought into direct 
comparison with the Sanskidt hit on account of §. 255. (/.): 
Icraty, however, is to be deduced from kritivas, by sup- 
pression of the t\ With regard to the y for as compare 
§.271. 

325. Through the suffix dha the Sanskrit forms ad- 
verbs in sense and in form, corresponding to the Greek 
in which, therefore, have altered the T sound of the 

suffix into a corresponding guttural, by the usual exchange 
of organ in aspirates, as in OPNIX for OPNI0, and in the 


forms mentioned at p. 401 G. ed. 

Compare, 

[G. Ed. p. 467.] 


f^T dwi-dhd* 


fwi tri-dhd, 

rpt-xa. 

chatur-dhdy 

*0 

Terpa-x^’ 

imncha-dlidi 

Trerra-^a. 

^ “Divided into two parts, Sav. V. 108. 


END OF VOL. T, 



